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The  Chicago  Tribune 
called  attention  to  ^ 
a  state  highway  proposal 
which  would  have  ruined 
the  scenic  beauty  of 
the  Morton  Arboretum 

The  Governor  of  Illinois 
has  announced  the  highway 
will  be  rerouted 


An  eight-lane  highway  proposed  by  the 
Illinois  Director  of  Public  Works  would 
have  hacked  a  wide  swath  through  the 
heart  of  a  beautiful  botanical  park,  the 
Morton  Arboretum.  It  contains  over  4,800 
varieties  of  trees  and  woody  plants,  all  of 
them  carefully  labeled. 

Tribune  garden  editor  Art  Kozelka  wrote 
a  series  of  articles  supporting  the  efforts 
of  the  Illinois  Garden  Club  to  rescue  the 
Arboretum.  The  Governor  has  since  in¬ 


formed  the  Garden  Club  that  the 
highway  will  circumvent  the  pre¬ 
serve. 

In  acknowledgment,  the  Garden 
Club’s  state  president  said,  ‘‘Mr.  Art 
Kozelka  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
heads  the  list  of  those  to  whom  we 
owe  our  gratitude.” 

The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many 
ways.  Helping  to  conserve  the  scenic 
beautyofChicagolandisoneofthem. 

Chicago  Tribune 
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From  1950  through  1964... 


IN  THE  A.B.C.  CITY  ZONE 


POPULATION 

UP 

A7.2% 

Evening  LIGHT 

UP 

66.6% 

Morning  EXPRESS 

UP 

2.8% 

Evening  NEWS 

NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 

DOWN 

23.9% 

Evening  LIGHT 

UP 

48.5% 

Morning  EXPRESS 

DOWN 

5.2% 

Evening  NEWS 

DOWN 

33.6% 

Reach  67%  of  all  newspaper  households  through 


SOURCf s 
C!RCULATlO*i 


POPUl *HOS 


Represented  Nationally  by  Mearst  Advertising  Service  Inc 


Albany  Tines-Unian 

Albany  Knickeriifcker  News 

MtlaMre  News  AnwtcH 

Beaten  Recerd  Aaiericaa  Md  Sunday  Advertiser 


Les  Angeles  Herald'ExaBiner 
New  Yerit  Jeiuiial-Aaiertcan 
San  Antenie  Mcht 
San  FraMisce  Examner 


San  Francises  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Pest-Intelligencer 
Pictorial  Sunday  Magazine  fireup 
Puck— The  Conic  Weekly 


it  takes  a  great  paper  to  reach  Boston’s  big  spenders 


Sure,  there’s  a  paper 

that  covers  about  1/3  of  Boston 


...and  there’s  another  paper 
that  covers  about  I/3  of  Boston... 


but  the  Herald/Traveler  covers 
the  1/3  you  can’t  do  without... 

Boston’s  big  spenders. 

(It  takes  great  editorial  writers  to  get  ’em  .  .  . 
the  H/T’s  got  ’em) 

H/T  is  first  with  middle  and  upper  income  families ...  ^ 

the  people  who  make  more  and  spend  more  K  ^ 

Proof:  In  reader-households,  income  $10,000  or  more, 

Herald-Traveler  leads  Globe  by  28%  daily.  I V 

(Source:  “The  New  Boston,"  1961). 

H/T  is  first  with  retailers ...  the  people  who  really  know  w 

where  the  money  is  in  Boston 

Proof:  Herald-Traveler  has  been  the  leader  in  retail  linage 
for  32  straight  years.  ( Source:  Media  Records). 

Every  paper  has  readers... the  HERALD/^raoeler  has  spenders 

Represented  Nationally  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 


More*  families 


earn  it  yearly  in 

BATON  ROUGE 


THAN  ANY  PLACE  IN 

i 

LOUISIANA! 

j 

BATON  ROUGE 

W/o 

Shreveport 

15J% 

New  Orleans 

14J)% 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JUNE 

16- 19 — National  Editorial  Association  80th  annual  convention  w  'h  Texsi 
Press  Association,  Baker  Hotel,  Dallas. 

17 —  Northern  California  UPl  Editors,  Rickey's  Hyatt  House,  P  o  Altc 
Calif. 

17 —  California  AP  Editors  Council,  Stanford  University,  Palo  \lto. 

18 —  Canadian  Press  West  regional  meeting,  Winnipeg. 

18-19 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  sponsoring  Editors 
Conference,  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto. 

18-19 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association  Annual  Summer  V./orkshop, 

Winslow. 

18-20 — California  Press  Photographers  Association,  Harrah's  Leko  Tahoe, 

Stateline,  Nevada. 

20-22— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Bald 
Peak  Colony  Club,  Melvin  Village,  N.H. 

20-23 — ^Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Jack 
Tar,  San  Francisco. 

20-24— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

20- 24— AN  PA  Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference. 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 25— Ed  press  Institute,  School  of  Journalism,  Syracuse  University,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.Y. 

21- July  2 — American  Press  Institute  Chief  News  Executives  Seminar  (news¬ 
papers  under  50,000)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

23-26— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 

23-26— California  Advertising  Executives  Association,  and  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Association,  Ocean  House,  San  Diego. 

25-26 — Pennsylvania  State  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors.  Pittsburgh. 

25-26— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hotel  Gearhart,  Gear¬ 
hart. 

25-26— New  Mexico  Press  Association,  La  Fonda  Hotel,  Santa  Fe. 

25- 2^— New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Essex  &  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake. 

26- 29— Advertising  Federation  of  America,  Statler  Hilton,  Boston. 

27-  Blair  Summer  School  for  Journalism  (six  weeks),  Blairstown,  NJ. 

JULY 

12-16— American  Newspaper  Guild,  Sheraton-Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit. 

22- 25 — Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  press  associations,  joint  meet¬ 
ing,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

29-31— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  summer  meeting.  Grove  Park  Inn, 
Asheville. 

AUGUST 

2-13— American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar.  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

6-7 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines,  Ocean 
Forest  Hotel,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

8-1^— New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Otesaga  Hotel, 
Cooporstown. 

8-10— SN PA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Division),  Biltmore  Hotel, 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

14- 20 — International  Typographical  Union,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington. 

15- 17 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Summer  meeting.  Hotel  Amer¬ 
ica.  Houston. 

16- 27— American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  Seminar,  Columbia 
University.  New  York  City. 

17- 21— United  States  Student  Press  Association,  Annual  Congress,  Madison 
Wis. 

22- 26— Association  for  Education  in  Journalism  Convention,  School  of 
Journalism,  Newhouse  Communications  Center,  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

SEPTEMBER 

1 1-12— Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Holiday  Inn,  Quincy. 

19-21 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Merriott  Inn.  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

23- 24— -Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board.  Empire 
Hotel,  Victoria.  B.  C. 

25- 26—111  inois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  State  Sales  Clinic,  Holiday  Inn, 
Quincy. 

26- 28 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  meeting.  Palm 

Beach  Towers,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
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When  you’re 
appointed  to  NASA 

in  Washington 

you’ll  find  this  is 
required  reading 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  key  government  official  who 
didn’t  consider  The  Washington 
Post  “required  reading.”  Take 
NASA,  for  example.  The  Post 
H  is  read  by  100%  of  its  top  ap- 

■  pointees.  Every  member  of  the 

■  Senate  and  almost  every  Represen- 

■  tative  is  also  a  regular  reader. 

I  But  The  Washington  Post’s  im- 
I  pact  isn’t  limited  to  official  Washing- 
I  ton.  It  is  read  by  3  out  of  5  Wash¬ 
ingtonians —  nearly  50%  more  people 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  city. 


The  Plain  Dealer  has  more 
than  55,000  more  daily 
subscribers  than  it  had  five 
years  ago.  The  Sunday 
PD  has  added  more  than 
45,000  new  subscribers  in 
the  last  two  years.  To  The 
Plain  Dealer  advertiser, 
these  ABC-supported 
facts  mean  PD  Proven 
Pulling  Power  is  greater 
than  ever.  Daily  PD 
potential  readership  is  up 
187,000,  because  average 
family  size  in  the  rich 
Greater  Cleveland  market 
is  3.4  members,  tops  in 
the  12  largest  U.  S.  markets. 

This  means  more  sales. 

It  means  more  impact.  It 
means  a  present  daily 
circulation  of  364,290, 
present  Sunday  circulation 
of  530,684.  Both  are 
new  highs  for  The  PD’s 
124-year  history. 

Meaningful,  isn’t  it? 

National  Representatives: 
Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,-  Inc. 
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More  than  200  women’s  editors  of  newspapers  aii;i  maga¬ 
zines  named  20  great  women,  living  and  dead,  to  the 
Women’s  Hall  of  Fame  at  the  New  York  World’s  Fail.  Those 
honored  included  the  late  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  a  ne.  spaper 
columnist  along  with  her  international  activities.  .  .  .  St'caking 
of  women’s  activities  (and  of  typographical  errors),  the 
Tucumcari  (N.  M.)  Daily  News  reports:  “Many  memlicrs  are 
irrigated  at  the  image  of  the  PTA,  held  by  some  non-mombers, 
that  it  is  a  ‘ladies  tea  and  cookies  group.’  ”...  And  the 
Evansville  (Pa.)  Press,  reporting  108  of  last  year’s  high 
school  graduates  were  married,  added:  “Thb  involved  89  girls 
and  19  boys.”  .  .  .  Some  reporters  triple  their  income  by 
becoming  politicians’  press  agents  and  some  make  a  mint  in 
moviedom.  Ward  Cannel,  NEA  humor  columnist,  reports  with 
his  accustomed  tongue-in-cheek  style  and  exaggeration:  “A 
newspaperman  we  know  has  just  sold  a  story  outline  to  the 
movies  for  a  rumored  $60  million.  He  will  not  confirm  or 
deny  that  amount,  so  maybe  it  was  only  $6  million.  He  does 
say,  however,  that  a  movie  outline  is  a  very  easy  item  to  turn 
out.  All  you  need  is  a  basic  situation  that  people  can  identify 
with  readily — a  story  that  evokes  love,  hate,  agony,  exultation, 
loyalty  and  abhorence.  If  it  is  a  comedy,  so  much  the  better. 
Just  so  long  as  it  is  not  controversial  or  expensive  to  make.” 

—The  Boy  Scout  merit  badge  for  journalism  demands  that  the 
boy  be  able  to  provide  definitions  for  several  printing  terms.  As 
a  former  Scout  .  .  .  and  a  former  boy  .  .  .  we’ve  provided  our 
own  definitions,  to  wit : 

POINT:  What  you  can  make  with  about  three  martinis. 

PICA:  A  guy  who  won’t  spring  for  three  martinis. 

CASE:  When  you’ve  got  it  real  bad  for  her. 

HANDSET:  His  and  her  engagement  rings. 

HALFTONE:  “You’ll  have  to  whisper  a  little  louder,  honey.” 
SCREEN:  She  smokes  while  sipping  her  martinis. 

FONT:  Like  “I  had  a  lotta  font  with  her  last  night.’’ 

FACE:  What  yim  lose  if  you  didn’t  have  a  lotta  font  last  night. 
LINOTYPE:  “All  you  newspaper  guys  say  the  same  thing.’’ 
GALLEY  PROOF:  Substantiation  of  the  fact  she  knows  how  to 
cook.  _ 

ELECTROTYPE :  Typical  newspaperman,  but  more  shocking. 
STEREOTYPE  MAT :  “It  always  ends  up  as  a  wrestling  match.” 

—Hal  Kallenburg 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Vnion 

— News  Editor  Pinckney  Keel,  Nashville  Banner,  noted  two 
eyebrow-raising  wire  dispatches  the  same  day.  AP  reported; 

I  “Nine  girls  selected  as  most  beautiful  in  their  states  left  by 
j  bust.”  UPI  reported:  “Prospective  buyers  will  father  in  the 
!  salesrooms  of  Sotheby’s  in  London  and  Parke-Bernet  in  New 
York.”  .  .  .  Numismatic  News  reports:  “The  U.S.  National 
Park  Service  has  guide  ready  to  show  off  the  beauties  and 
wonders  of  this  famous  spot.  Sexeral  optional  activities  are 
planned  for  the  more  hale  and  hearty.”  .  .  .  The  IrulianapoUs 
News  reports:  “Visitors  usually  have  to  rough  it.  But  Indiana 
j  Beach  offers  something  for  every  trype.”  .  .  .  Publisher  Willis 
(Bill)  Brown,  Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Journal  contributes  to  our 
I  list  of  newsmen  with  rhyming  names  that  of  Atley  Bratley, 

:  retail  advertising  manager,  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum.  .  .  .  Charley 
Stookey,  Stuart  (Fla.)  News,  reports;  “Every  time  I  use  it, 
my  camera  ‘shutters.’  ” 

j  — When  Dudley  Lehew,  AP,  Jackson,  Miss.,  accidentally 

I  turned  off  the  broadcast  news  wire  machine  in  the  bureau 
and  then  turned  it  back  on,  the  result  was  this  curious 
telescoping  of  two  items:  IN  BOSTON,  CARDINAL  CASHING 
HAS  BEEN  RELEASED  FROM  THE  HOSPITAL  WHERE 
HE  UNDERWENT  SURGERY  IN  FZXDSGIAN  IN  CON 
NECTION  WITH  THE  FATAL  SHOOTING  OF  HIS  WIFE, 
DAUGHTER  AND  MOTHER-IN-LAW. 
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HAL  BATSCH 

Advertising  Monager 
HERSHEY'S  ICE  CREAM 
Harrisburg,  Penna 


We  tested  a  new,  improved  i)roduct  in  the  Harrisburg 
Market,  and  our  findings  were  accumtclj/  i)rojected  to 
our  other  sales  areas.  There  were  only  insignificant 
variances. 


Patriot-News  Merehandis 


(kive  Us  A  Real  Sales  Boost 


Merchandising-  assistance  by  the  Patriot-News  was 
nu'st  gratifying.  In  expanding  to  other  areas,  we  used 
Patriot-News  merchandising  as  a  guide  to  other  papers 
for  highly  successful  merchandising  techni(iues.” 


with  oil  the  qualifications  needed  for  the 
testing  of  consumer  goods. 


•  A  STRONG  ADVIRTISING  MIDIUM 


•  STABLE  PURCHASING  POWER 


•  SELF-CONTAINED  A  DIVERSE  ECONOMY  •  AN  ESTABLISHED  TEST  CITY 


DAILY  —  121,98.") 
SUNDAY  —  162,077 


Represented  Nofionally  by  Moloney,  Regon  &  Schmitt 
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Decision  by  Intuition 


The  circuitous  ruling  by  the  Supreme  (louit  litis  week  on  the 

nuestion  of  coiirlrnnnt  lpnvf»<  tin's  risnwt  nf  tlip  frcr- 


question  of  courtroom  television  leaves  this  aspect  of  the  free 
press-fair  trial  dialogues  somewhat  confused  if  not  frustrating,  riiere 
was  no  clearcut  decision,  the  nine  justices  lining  up  4-1-4  on  the 
broader  issue  while  voting  5-4  to  reverse  the  conviction  of  Billie  Sol 
Estes  on  a  swindling  charge  in  Texas  because  televised  segments  of 
his  pretrial  hearing  and  of  the  trial  itself  violated  his  right  to  a 
fair  trial. 

Judges  in  the  state  courts  will  be  wrestling  with  lawyers’  and  lay¬ 
men’s  interpretations  of  the  decision  in  resped  to  television  cameras 
at  criminal  trials  whenever  the  problem  arises  again,  and  it’s  sure 
to  come  up.  The  television  industry’s  enterprising  news  gatherers 
aren’t  going  to  ])ass  u|)  an  opportunity  to  challenge  the  ruling,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  light  of  Justice  Harlan’s  reservation  that  the  time 
hasn’t  arrived  yet  for  the  nation’s  highest  court  to  impose  a  strict 
constitutional  ]>rohibition  on  a  tool  of  communications  that  is  still 
in  an  experimental  stage  in  our  society.  Justice  Stewart,  the  chief 
dissenter,  also  gave  substance  to  the  argument  that  it  is  repugnant  to 
the  intent  of  the  First  .\mendment  to  require  any  news  medium  to 
justify  its  presence  at  a  public  event. 

Confronted,  as  they  were,  with  the  commotion  created  by  television 
people  and  apparatus  at  the  Estes  pretrial  hearing  and  then  the 
"characterization  and  niiuute  electronic  scrutiny’’  to  which  the 
defendant  was  sulqected  even  when  cameras  were  matle  inconspicuous, 
several  of  the  Supreme  Court  justices  appeared  to  be  groping  for 
legal  logic  that  would  outlaw  this  intrusion  on  the  privacy  of  an 
individual  charged  with  a  crime.  In  the  end,  four  of  the  nine  justices 
relied  on  their  instinctive  objection  to  allowing  a  courtroom  to  be 
turned  into  a  theater.  Chief  Justice  Warren  tlwelletl  on  this  jx)tenlial 
abuse,  going  so  far  as  to  mention  how  television  seeks  sponsorship 
for  a  commercialized  invasion  of  the  citadel  of  justice. 

As  the  full  import  of  the  opinions  is  weighed  at  this  time,  we 
believe  that  professional  clamor  for  the  j)ublic’s  right  to  know'  should 
be  tempered.  Nowhere  in  the  ruling  is  there  any  suggestion  that 
normal,  restrained  reporting  of  criminal  trials  in  state  courts  should 
be  subjected  to  censorship.  Rather,  the  majority  underwrites  this 
privilege  for  the  personal  representatives  of  all  news  media.  The 
tv  industry  may  be  denied  access  to  the  courtroom  for  its  parapher¬ 
nalia;  but,  the  court  observed,  the  reporter  may  not  bring  in  a 
typewriter  nor  a  printing  press. 

There  may  be  something  of  a  consolation  jjiize  in  the  decision 
for  those  who  have  fought  so  arduously  for  the  use  of  still  cameras 
at  trials,  .^t  the  outset  of  Justice  Clark’s  opinion  we  read:  ‘‘Canon  35 
(of  the  American  Bar  Association),  of  course,  has  of  itself  no  binding 
effect  on  the  courts  but  merely  expresses  the  view  of  the  association 
in  opposition  to  the  broadcasting,  teleVising  and  photographing  of 
court  proceedings.’’  I'here  w'as  no  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  “enshrine”  Canon  .85  in  the  14th  Amendment’s 
due  process  clause. 


Take  therefore  no  thought  for  the  mor¬ 
row:  for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought 
for  the  things  of  itself.  Sufficient  unto 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof  .—Matthew,  F/j 
.{4. 
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letters 


Short  Takes 


No  one  could  watch  the  President  con¬ 
fer  with  his  key  Cabinet  members  with¬ 
out  appreciating  his  determination  to 
fulfill  his  pledge  to  the  country  to  slush 
waste  in  the  budget.  —  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald-Examiner. 


NOT  ENOUGH  JOBS 

Your  editorial  (May  22)  is  factually 
incorrect.  You  state  that  there  is  a  “lack 
of  skilled  workers  to  fill  available  jobs” 
in  the  printing  industry,  and  that  “some 
pressmen,  stereotypers,  etc.  work  in  two 
different  plants  because  there  aren’t 
enough  journeymen  to  fill  the  positions.” 

The  facts;  Automation  has  drastically 
reduced  the  number  of  available  jobs  in 
the  printing  industry  in  New  York  City; 
almost  20  per  cent  of  the  members  of  our 
Union  must  depend  on  work  as  substitutes 
or  extras  for  their  livelihood ;  and,  because 
of  the  jiaucity  of  jobs,  our  Union  has  had 
to  stop  taking  in  apprentices.  Thus,  the 
introduction  of  the  Supermatic  plate-cast¬ 
ing  machine  at  the  New  York  Times  elimi¬ 
nated  more  than  15  regular  jobs,  and  the 
closing  of  the  New  York  Mirror  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1963  threw  approximately  60  stereo¬ 
typers  out  of  work.  It  is  precisely  because 
of  decreasing  employment  in  the  printing 
industry  in  New  York  City  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  automation  has  been  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  of  critical  importance  in  our 
contract  negotiations  with  the  Publishers’ 
-\ssociation  of  New  York  City. 

In  brief,  there  is  no  lack  of  skilled 
stereotypers  in  New  York  City  but  rather 
a  lack  of  available  jobs  for  such  stereo¬ 
typers.  There  are,  indeed,  enough  journey¬ 
men  to  fill  those  positions  which  are  avail¬ 
able. 

Jack  Kennedy 

First  Vicepresident, 

.Stereotypers’  Union  No.  1, 

New  York. 


The  doctor  who  examined  Clay  before 
the  weigh-in  said  that  Clay  was  per¬ 
fectly  normal  and  that  his  purse  was 
just  72.  —  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
l  ^nion. 


Kennedy  also  urged  support  of  Wag¬ 
ner’s  re-election  bud,  but  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  the  1,600  diners  endorsed  the  sug¬ 
gestion  by  applaiding.  —  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun. 


The  courts  have  no  power  to  review 
the  common  crops  of  cadets.  —  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune. 


Tm  sorry,  Mr.  President,  but  Major  White 
just  stepped  out  for  a  minute." 

Basset,  New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun 


Go  to  the  poles  Tuesday  and  exercise 
your  right  to  vote.  —  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer. 


Some  current  editorial  comments  on 
subjects  that  are  of  particular  interest 
to  the  new.spaper  industry. 


‘SHOCK’  IN  NEWS 
(From  the  Houston  Chronicle) 

Newspapers  get  hit  repeatedly  with 
charges  of  being  cruel  and  heartless  for 
printing  stories  and  pictures  that  shock 
the  sensibilities  of  their  readers.  The 
Chronicle  does  not  escape. 

Our  business  is  news,  a  wide  variety 
of  news — as  much  as  we  can  cram  into 
each  edition. 

It  is  news,  of  interest  mainly  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  group,  when  a  paper  reports 
a  women’s  auxiliary  meeting  where  a 
“good  time  was  had  by  all.” 

But  the  mainstream  of  news  springs 
from  the  words  and  deeds  of  men  and 
nations.  This  puts  newsmen  on  war 
fronts,  at  the  scenes  of  accidents  and 
murder,  into  civil  rights  issues,  court¬ 
rooms,  government  forums,  barroom 
brawls — into  those  very  places  where, 
indeed,  the  news  is  shocking. 

War  news  is  shocking  because  people 
kill  and  get  killed.  Convictions  of  defend¬ 
ants  are  shocking.  Auto  accidents  and 
plane  crashes  are  shocking.  Graft  in  pub¬ 
lic  places  is  shocking.  Immorality  is 
shocking.  Battered  children  are  shock¬ 
ing.  And  murder,  too.  All  of  it  is  news. 

It  is  reported  as  news,  filled  with 
pathos,  tragedy  and  heartbreak  —  part 
of  the  actual  world  in  which  we  live  and 
just  as  real,  also  reported,  as  friendship, 
loyalty,  love,  birth  and  joy. 

We  don’t  produce  the  shock,  nor  squelch 
it.  Readers  who  are  shocked  perhaps  are 
trying  to  protect  themselves  or  others 
from  the  harsh  facts  of  life  in  this  world. 


(Mr.  Kennedy’s  letter  adds  some  inter¬ 
esting  figures  to  the  discussion.  His  union 
has  undertaken  several  noteworthy  steps 
to  help  provide  work  for  displaced  crafts¬ 
men,  particularly  in  the  control  of  vaca¬ 
tion  schedules  and  calls  for  extra  crews. 
If  our  editorial  erred  in  respect  to  the 
stereotypers,  we  gladly  accept  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  correction  as  additional  support 
for  the  argument  that  there  should  be  no 
need  for  newspapers  here  to  depend  on 
men  working  two  jobs  to  fill  available 
positions. — EDITOR. ) 
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Why  do 

so  many  newspapers 
use  this  page  for 
their  advertising 
promotion? 


The  Advertising  News  Page 
ofTheNewYorkTimes 


[dverttsini  E&tablishtni  o/  the  Eye  PwfcJ 


It  features  a  regular  column  of  important  news 
about  advertising . . .  serves  as  a  daily  trade 
paper  for  a  majority  of  New  York  executives  at 
advertising  agencies  and  accounts. 


REACH 


SetfFOLDilUES 


The  Advertising  News  Page 
OfTheNewYorkTimes 


A  page  other  New  York  City  newspapers  use 
when  they  want  to  make  a  high-impact  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  nation's  top  advertising  people. 
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^  SILOUI^ 
PQST-OISPATCH 


The  Advertising  News  Page 
of  The  NewYorkTimes 


in 

total  advertisini 


A  place  where  the  advertising  of  a  local  news¬ 
paper  can  compete  on  equal  terms  with  na¬ 
tional  media. 


.SI  LOUIS  POST-DISmCH 


•  •  • 

Isn’t  this  what  you’ve  been  looking  for?  If  so, 
why  not  call  (Area  Code  212)  556-1451  for 
information  on  rates  offering  the  lowest  cost 
per  advertising  executive  reached  available  in 
any  New  York  paper. 

The  New  York  Times 

First  in  media  advertising  among  all  U.S.  newspapers 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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I  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
i  And  Kelly- Smith  Co.  Merge 


Old  Newspaper  Representative 
Firms  Form  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


Formation  of  a  new  represen- 
!  tative  company — Story  &  Kelly- 
'  Smith  Inc. — was  announced. 

As  of  July  1,  two  of  the  oldest 
newspaper  advertising  repre¬ 
sentation  firms  in  the  business 
will  be  consolidated.  They  are 
the  Kelly-Smith  Company,  which 
was  founded  in  1906,  and  Story, 
Brooks  &  Finley,  which  was 
established  in  1913. 

(liairman  and  President 

Frank  W.  Miller  Jr.,  president 
of  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  will  be  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  treasurer 
of  the  new  company. 

Howard  C.  Story  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  SB&F  which  his  father 
set  up  in  Philadelphia,  will  be 
president  of  the  new  company. 

Newspapers  in  29  markets 
will  be  on  the  list  of  Story  & 
Kelly-Smith,  according  to  the 
announcement.  Twenty-one  of 
them  are  within  the  so-called 
"first  100”  markets. 

On  the  Kelly-Smith  list  are 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 
and  Constitution,  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette, 
the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and 
News,  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  Newsday  of  Long 
Island,  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel, 
the  Youngstown  (O.)  Vindica¬ 
tor,  and  the  Westchester  News¬ 
papers. 

Also  the  Anaheim  Bulletin  and 
Sonto  Ana  Register  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  Star  and  Press  in 
Muncie,  Ind.,  the  Fall  River 
Herald-News  in  Massachusetts, 
the  St.  Joseph  News-Press  and 
Gazette  in  Missouri,  the  Glens 
falls  Post  Star  and  the  Schen¬ 
ectady  Union-Star  in  New  York, 
the  Fargo  Forum-News  in  North 
Dakota  and  the  Easton  Express 
and  Reading  Eagle  &  Times  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Miller  family  owns  the 
Pall  River  paper  and  has  a 
majority  interest  in  the  Schen- 
actady  Union-Star,  having  sold 
a  minority  block  of  stock  in  it 
recently  to  a  subsidiary  of  Gen¬ 


Howard  C.  Story  Jr. 
President 


eral  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

An  international  division  of 
Kelly-Smith  sold  advertising  for 
the  Daily  Mail  and  the  Daily 
Sketch  and  Weekend  of  London. 

The  SB&F  list  contained  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal. 

Also:  Hollywood  (Calif.) 

Citizen-News,  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald,  Wilmington 
( Del. )  News-Journal,  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel-Star,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Evening 
Independent,  the  Dubuque 
(Iowa)  Telegram-H  erald, 
Waterloo  (Iowa)  Courier. 

Also  Cumberland  (Md.)  News- 
Times,  Salisbury  (Md.)  Times, 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times, 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union 

Leader,  Paterson  (N.  J.)  News, 
Canton  (0.)  Repository,  Allen¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle,  Leb¬ 
anon  (Pa.)  News,  Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.)  Record  and  Times-Leader, 
and  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Ex¬ 
ponent-Telegram. 

Personnel  assignments  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  new  company 
include: 

Forrest  Noble,  New  York, 


general  .sales  manager. 

Jim  O’Donnell,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager  and  eastern 
■sales  manager  in  charge  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  At¬ 
lanta  and  Miami  offices. 

Office  managers :  .Richard  Hol¬ 
loway,  Philadelphia;  Robert  E. 
Carew,  Boston;  Roy  V.  Bullard, 
Atlanta;  Stephen  Czufin,  Miami. 

William  Anderman,  Chicago, 
will  be  general  sales  manager 
for  the  midwest  and  will  be  in 
charge  of  offices  in  Chicago 
(K.  P.  Cronin,  manager),  in 
Detroit  (Stanley  Cloutier),  in 
Cleveland  (James  Farrell)  and 
in  Cincinnati  (Emery  Bacon). 

John  W.  Forbes  will  be  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager  of  the  West 
Coast  in  charge  of  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  offices. 

The  retail  division  will  be 
headed  by  Paul  F.  Kettenring, 
located  in  New  York. 

Robert  A.  Schmid,  director  of 
the  international  division,  be¬ 
comes  a  director  and  secretary 
of  the  new  company. 

Owns  Cullen  (.ktmpany 

Story  &  Kelly-Smith  Co.  will 
own  the  Cullen  Company,  repre¬ 
senting  smaller  daily  news¬ 
papers  from  Cleveland.  Jack 
Cullen  continues  as  president  of 
that  company. 

The  announcement  by  Mr. 
Story  and  Mr.  Miller  stated: 
“V’^e  believe  the  new  company 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  organ- 
iz.Ttions  in  the  country  selling 
national  newspaper  advertising. 
It  has  been  planned  so  that  it 
will  have  the  largest  sales  force 
from  the  standpoint  of  man¬ 
power  and  facilities,  keyed  to  the 
hard,  intelligent  selling  that 
must  be  done  today.” 

The  research  and  sales  devel¬ 
opment  department  is  being  ex¬ 
panded,  they  said. 

Founded  by  ‘(k>n'  Kelly 

The  late  Cornelius  Kelly  left 
the  Fall  River  Globe  in  1906  to 
join  Smith  &  Thompson  at  $35 
a  week.  His  $4  million  estate  in 
1938  included  ownership  of  the 
Fall  River  Herald  (which  had 
cost  him  $2.5  million),  a  radio 
station  there,  an  interest  in  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Her- 
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Frank  W.  Miller  Jr. 
Chairman  of  Board 


aid  and  in  the  Montgomery  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  and  the  Perth  Amboy 
(N.  J.)  News. 

From  1910  to  1912  Mr.  Kelly 
was  in  business  as  the  C.  F. 
Kelly  Co.  and  in  1922  he  took  in 
William  H.  Smith  as  a  partner, 
forming  Kelly-Smith  Co. 

The  late  Frank  Miller  worked 
for  “Con”  Kelly  as  a  clerk  in 
1920  and  moved  up  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  In  1938  he  bought  it  from 
the  Kelly  estate  and  created  a 
partnership  with  employes.  Mr. 
Miller  Jr.  has  been  with  the  com¬ 
pany  for  20  years. 

The  Storys  acquired  control 
of  SB&F  from  their  partners  in 
1948.  The  original  firm  was  Has- 
brook.  Story  &  Brooks,  with 
Howard  Story  Sr.,  James  M. 
Brooks  of  the  old  Philadelphia 
North  American,  and  Joseph 
Finley  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record  as  the  principals. 

Mr.  Story  Jr.  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  and  has  been  selling  news¬ 
paper  advertising  since  1946, 
following  graduation  from  the 
Wharton  School  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania. 

• 

Madden  and  McAllister 
Promoted  by  Parade 

Roger  C.  Madden,  New  York 
manager  of  Pa/rade,  and  James 
M.  McAllister,  Chicago  man¬ 
ager,  have  been  elected  vice- 
presidents  and  advanced  to 
newly  created  sales-management 
positions  with  the  magazine. 

Mr.  Madden,  who  was  named 
to  his  present  position  in  May 
of  1963,  has  been  appointed 
eastern  manager  and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Allister,  Chicago  manager  since 
October  of  1960,  moves  up  to 
midwestem  manager. 

Their  promotions  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Warren  Reynolds, 
assistant  publisher. 
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Court  Frowns  on  tv, 
Estes  Wins  Re-trial 

Washington  allowing  direct  telecasts  at  a 
The  Supreme  Court  this  week  hectic  pretrial  hearing  and  at 
ruled  that  Billie  Sol  Estes,  the  an  otherwise  dull  trial.  The 
Texas  swindler,  deserved,  a  trial  subtle  influences  of  television 
without  being  subjected  to  “elec-  deprived  the  defendant  of  his 
tronic  scrutiny,”  but  it  left  the  rights  to  due  process  under  the 
question  of  courtroom  television  14th  Amendment  and  intruded 
to  be  argued  indefinitely.  on  the  decorum  of  the  court,  the 

Uncertainty  as  to  the  legality  niajority  held, 
of  permitting  tv  cameras  to  op-  Justice  John  Marshall  Har- 
erate  in  a  state  court  during  a  Ian  cast  his  vote  “yes”  on  the 
criminal  trial  remained  because  .same  question  but  he  had  reser- 
of  the  way  the  court  split  on  rations  on  ruling  to  outlaw  tv 
this  issue.  cameras  from  criminal  trials  in 

The  justices  stood  5  to  4  on  state  courts.  (A  rule  of  the  Su- 
the  main  question  —  whether  preme  Court  forbids  any  cam- 
the  right  of  Billie  Sol  Estes  to  eras  being  used  in  federal  court 
a  fair  trial  had  been  violated  by  trials.)  Ju.stice  Harlan  would 


bar  such  coverage  of  “notorious”  burden  of  justifying  ^  preg- 
trials  but  he  might  allow  them  ence  is  contrary  to  whf  o  I  had 
in  run-of-the-mill  cases.  The  always  thought  the  osump- 
question  immediately  arose  tion  must  lie  in  the  area  if  First 
among  lawyers  and  news  media:  Amendment  freedoms.” 
would  the  admission  of  tv  cam-  For  Billie  Sol  Estes  it  was 
eras  to  the  courtroom  raise  a  only  a  nominal  legal  victory, 
routine  trial  to  the  status  of  The  prosecutor  at  Tyler,  Texas, 
notoriety?  said  he  would  move  for  .  re-trial 

While  Chief  Justice  Earl  of  the  state  swindling  indict- 
Warren  condemned  the  commer-  ment.  While  the  eight-year  term 
cialization  of  trials,  pointing  a  in  jail  on  this  charge  was  set 
finger  at  television’s  propensity  aside,  Mr.  Estes  was  still  in 
to  create  courtroom  drama  for  jail  on  a  15-year  sentence  as  a 
sponsorship,  four  other  justices  result  of  conviction  in  federal 
joined  in  dissents  from  the  main  court  for  other  financial  inanipu- 
decision  and  some  expressed  lations  and  frauds, 
serious  qualms  about  keeping  A  fellow  Texan,  Justice  Tom 
cameras  out  of  courts.  Clark,  wrote  the  iiievailing 

Justice  Potter  Stewart  wrote:  opinion  which  stated:  “We  can- 
“The  suggestion  that  there  ai-e  not  ignore  the  impact  of  court- 
limits  upon  the  public’s  right  to  room  television  on  the  defend- 
know  what  goes  on  in  the  courts  ant.  Its  presence  is  a  form  of 
causes  me  deep  concern.  The  mental  —  if  not  physical  — 
idea  of  imposing  upon  any  me-  harassment,  resembling  a  police 
dium  of  communications  the  lineup  or  the  third  degree.” 


‘Defendant  Subjected  to  Electronic  Scrutiny’ 


Justice  Tom  Clark,  a  Texan,  described  the  '‘notorious 
character”  of  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  trial  at  Tyler,  Texas: 

Petitioner’s  case  was  originally  called  for  trial  on  Sept. 
24,  1962,  in  Smith  County  after  a  change  of  venue  from 
Reeves  County,  some  500  miles  west.  Massive  pretrial 
publicity  totaling  11  volumes  of  press  clippings,  which 
are  on  file  with  the  clerk,  had  given  it  national  notoriety. 
All  available  seats  in  the  courtroom  were  taken  and  some 
30  persons  stood  in  the  aisles.  However,  at  that  time  a  de¬ 
fense  motion  to  prevent  telecasting,  broadcasting  by  radio 
and  news  photography  and  a  defense  motion  for  continu¬ 
ance  were  presented,  and  after  a  two-day  hearing  the  for¬ 
mer  was  denied  and  the  latter  granted. 

Judicial  Serenity  Larking 

These  initial  hearings  were  carried  live  by  both  radio 
and  television  and  news  photography  was  permitted 
throughout.  The  videotapes  of  these  hearings  clearly  illus¬ 
trate  that  the  picture  presented  was  not  one  of  judicial 
serenity  and  calm  to  which  petitioner  was  entitled.  In¬ 
deed,  at  least  12  cameramen  were  engaged  in  the  court¬ 
room  throughout  the  hearing  taking  motion  and  still  pic¬ 
tures  and  televising  the  proceedings.  Cables  and  wires 
were  snaked  across  the  courtroom  floor,  three  microphones 
were  on  the  judge’s  bench  and  others  were  beamed  at  the 
jury  box  and  the  counsel  table.  It  is  conceded  that  the 
activities  of  the  television  crews  and  news  photographers 
led  to  considerable  disruption  of  the  hearings.  Moreover, 
a  venire  of  jurymen  had  been  summoned  and  was  present 
in  the  courtroom  during  the  entire  hearing  but  was  later 
released  after  petitioner’s  motion  for  continuance  had 
been  granted.  The  court  also  had  the  names  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  called ;  and  some  answered  but  the  absence  of 
others  led  to  a  continuance  of  the  case  until  Oct.  22,  1962. 
It  is  contended  by  petitioners  that  this  two-day  pretrial 
hearing  cannot  be  considered  in  determining  the  question 
liefore  us. 

Pretrial  Problem 

We  cannot  agree.  Pretrial  can  create  a  major  problem 
for  the  defendant  in  a  criminal  case.  Indeed,  it  may  be 


more  harmful  than  publicity  during  the  trial  for  it  may 
well  set  the  community  opinion  as  to  guilt  or  innocence. 
Though  the  September  hearings  dealt  with  motions  to 
prohibit  television  coverage  and  to  postpone  the  trial, 
they  are  unquestionably  relevant  to  the  issue  before  us. 
All  of  this  two-day  affair  was  highly  publicized  and  could 
only  have  impre.ssed  those  present,  and  also  the  community 
at  large,  with  the  notorious  character  of  the  petitioner 
as  well  as  the  proceeding.  The  trial  witnesses  present  at 
the  hearing,  as  well  as  the  original  jury  panel,  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  made  aware  of  the  peculiar  public  importance 
of  the  case  by  the  press  and  television  coverage  being  pro¬ 
vided,  and  by  the  fact  that  they  themselves  were  televised 
live  and  their  pictures  rebroadcast  on  the  evening  show. 

Cameras  in  a  Booth 

When  the  case  was  called  for  trial  on  Oct.  22,  the  scene 
had  been  altered.  A  booth  had  been  constructed  at  the 
back  of  the  courtroom  which  was  painted  to  blend  with 
the  permanent  structure  of  the  room.  It  had  an  aperture 
to  allow  the  lens  of  the  cameras  an  unrestricted  view  of 
the  courtroom.  All  television  cameras  and  newsreel  pho¬ 
tographers  w’ere  restricted  to  the  area  of  the  booth  when 
shooting  film  or  telecasting.  Here,  although  there  was 
nothing  so  dramatic  as  a  home-viewed  confession,  there 
had  been  a  bombardment  of  the  community  with  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  a  two-day  hearing  during  which  the  original 
jury  panel,  the  petitioner,  the  lawyers  and  the  judge  were 
highly  publicized.  The  petitioner  was  subjected  to  char¬ 
acterization  and  minute  electronic  scrutiny  to  such  an 
extent  that  at  one  point  the  photographers  were  found 
attempting  to  picture  the  page  of  the  paper  from  which 
he  w’as  reading  while  sitting  at  the  counsel  table.  The 
two-day  hearing  and  the  order  permitting  television  at 
the  actual  trial  were  widely  known  throughout  the  com¬ 
munity.  This  emphasized  the  notorious  character  that  the 
trial  would  take  and,  therefore,  set  it  apart  in  the  public 
mind  as  an  extraordinary  case  or,  as  Shaw  would  say, 
something  “not  conventionally  unconventional.”  When  the 
new  jury  was  empaneled  at  the  trial,  four  of  the  jurors 
selected  had  seen  and  heard  all  or  part  of  the  broadcasts 
of  the  earlier  proceedings. 
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the  i»  key  ailing  opinion 

Telecasts  Deprived 
Estes  of  Fair  Trial 


Folluv'ing  is  an  excerpt  from 
the  opinion  written  by  Justice 
Clark  ’."hich  becomes  the  pre- 
cailinp  view  of  the  Sjipreme 
Court,  four  other  justices  con- 
currinp  in  the  basic  finding  that 
television  deprived  Billie  Sol 
Estes  of  his  right  to  a  fair  trial: 

The  question  presented  here 
is  whether  the  petitioner,  who 
stands  convicted  in  the  District 
Court  for  the  Seventh  Judicial 
District  of  Texas  at  Tyler  for 
swindling,  was  deprived  of  his 
right  under  the  14th  Amendment 
to  due  i)rocess  by  the  televising 
and  broadcasting  of  his  trial. 
Both  the  trial  court  and  the 
Texas  Court  of  Criminal  Ap¬ 
peals  found  against  the  peti¬ 
tioner.  We  hold  to  the  contrary 
and  reverse  his  conviction. 

While  petitioner  recites  his 
claim  in  the  framework  of  Canon 
35  of  the  judicial  canons  of  the 
•American  Bar  Association  he 
does  not  contend  that  we  should 
enshrine  Canon  35  in  the  14th 
.\mendment,  but  only  that  the 
time-honored  principles  of  a  fair 
trial  were  not  followed  in  his 
case  and  that  he  was  thus  con¬ 
victed  without  due  process  of 
law.  Canon  35,  of  course,  has  of 
itself  no  binding  effect  on  the 
courts  but  merely  expresses  the 
view  of  the  association  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  broadcasting,  tele¬ 
vising  and  photographing  of 
court  proceedings.  Likewise, 
Judicial  Canon  28  of  the  inte¬ 
grated  State  Bar  of  Texas, 
which  leaves  to  the  trial  judge’s 
sound  discretion  the  telecasting 
and  photographing  of  court  pro¬ 
ceedings,  is  of  itself  not  law.  In 
short,  the  question  here  is  not 
the  validity  of  either  Canon  35 
of  the  American  Bar  Association 
or  Canon  28  of  the  State  Bar  of 
Texas,  but  only  whether  peti¬ 
tioner  was  tried  in  a  manner 
which  comports  with  the  due 
process  requirement  of  the  14th 
Amendment,  .  .  . 

A  Public  Trial 

We  start  with  the  proposition 
that  it  is  a  “public  trial”  that 
the  Sixth  Amendment  guaran¬ 
tees  to  the  “accused.”  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  requirement  of  a 
public  trial  was  to  guarantee 
that  the  accused  would  be  fairly 
dealt  with  and  not  unjustly  con¬ 
demned.  History  had  proven  that 
|«cret  tribunals  were  effective 
instruments  of  oppression.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  the  freedoms 


granted  in  the  First  Amendment 
extend  a  right  to  the  new's  media 
to  televise  from  the  courtroom, 
and  that  to  refuse  to  honor  this 
privilege  is  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  the  newspapers  and  tele¬ 
vision.  This  is  a  misconception 
of  rights  of  the  press. 

While  maximum  freedom  must 
be  allowed  the  press  in  carrying 
on  this  important  function  in  a 
democratic  society,  its  exercise 
must  necessarily  be  subject  to 
the  maintenance  of  absolute  fair¬ 
ness  in  the  judicial  process. 

Nor  can  the  courts  be  said  to 
discriminate  where  they  permit 
the  newspaper  reporter  access 
to  the  courtroom.  The  television 
and  radio  reporter  has  the  same 
privilege.  All  are  entitled  to  the 
same  rights  as  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  The  news  reporter  is  not 
permitted  to  bring  his  typewriter 
or  printing  press. 

The  Public'!*  Kigbt  to  Know 

The  state  contends  that  the 
televising  of  portions  of  a  crim¬ 
inal  trial  does  not  constitute  a 
denial  of  due  process.  Its  posi¬ 
tion  is  that  because  no  prejudice 
has  lieen  shown  by  the  petitioner 
resulting  from  the  televising,  it 
is  permissible;  that  claims  of 
“distractions”  during  the  trial 
due  to  the  physical  presence  of 
the  television  are  wholly  un¬ 
founded;  and  that  psychological 
considerations  are  for  psycholo¬ 
gists,  not  courts,  because  they 
are  purely  hypothetical.  It 
argues  further  that  the  public 
has  a  right  to  know  what  goes  on 
in  the  courts;  that  the  court  has 
no  power  to  “suppress,  edit  or 
censor  events  which  transpire  in 
proceedings  before  it,”  and  that 
the  televising  of  criminal  trials 
would  be  enlightening  to  the 
public  and  promote  greater  re¬ 
spect  for  the  courts. 

At  the  outset  the  notion  should 
be  dispelled  that  telecasting  is 
dangerous  because  it  is  new.  It 
is  true  that  our  empirical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  full  effect  on  the  pub¬ 
lic,  the  jury  or  the  participants 
in  a  trial,  including  the  judge, 
witnesses  and  lawyers,  is 
limited.  However,  the  nub  of  the 
question  is  not  its  newness  but; 
as  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  says; 
“the  insidious  influences  which 
it  puts  to  work  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice,” 

Subtle  Situations 

It  is  true  that  the  public  has 
the  right  to  be  informed  as  to 


what  occurs  in  its  courts,  but 
reporters  of  all  media,  including 
television,  are  always  present  if 
they  wish  to  be  and  are  plainly 
free  to  report  whatever  occurs 
in  open  court  through  their 
respective  media. 

The  state,  however,  says  that 
the  use  of  television  in  the  in- 
.stant  case  was  “without  injus¬ 
tice  to  the  person  immediately 
concerned,”  basing  its  position 
on  the  fact  that  the  petitioner 
has  established  no  isolatable 
prejudice  and  that  this  must  be 
shown  in  order  to  invalidate  a 
conviction  in  these  circum¬ 
stances.  The  state  paints  too 
broadly  in  this  contention,  for 
this  Court  itself  has  found  in¬ 
stances  in  which  a  showing  of 
actual  prejudice  is  not  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  reversal.  This  is 
such  a  case. 

As  has  lieen  said,  the  chief 
function  of  our  judicial  machin¬ 
ery  is  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
The  use  of  television,  however, 
cannot  be  said  to  contribute  ma¬ 
terially  to  this  objective.  Rather, 
its  use  amounts  to  the  injection 
of  an  irrelevant  factor  into  court 
proceedings.  In  addition  experi¬ 
ence  teaches  that  there  are 
numerous  situations  in  which  it 
might  cause  actual  unfairness — 
.some  so  subtle  as  to  defy  detec¬ 
tion  by  the  accused  or  control  by 
the  judge.  We  enumerate  some 
in  summary: 

[1] 

Impart  un  Jurors 

The  potential  impact  of  tele¬ 
vision  on  the  jurors  is  perhaps 
of  the  greatest  significance.  They 
are  the  nerve  center  of  the  fact¬ 
finding  process.  From  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  trial  judge  announces 
that  a  case  will  be  televised  it 
becomes  a  cause  ceRbre.  The 
whole  community,  including 
prospective  jurors,  becomes  in¬ 
terested  in  all  the  morbid  details 
surrounding  it.  The  approaching 
trial  immediately  assumes  an 
important  status  in  the  public 
press  and  the  accused  is  highly 
publicized  along  with  the  offense 
with  which  he  is  charged.  Every 
juror  carries  with  him  into  the 
jury  box  these  solemn  facts  and 
thus  increases  the  chance  of 
prejudice  that  is  present  in  every 
criminal  case. 

And  we  must  remember  that 
realistically  it  is  only  the  noto¬ 
rious  trial  which  will  be  broad¬ 
cast,  because  of  the  necessity  for 
paid  sponsorship.  The  conscious 
or  unconscious  effect  that  this 
may  have  on  the  juror’s  judg¬ 
ment  cannot  be  evaluated,  but 
experience  indicates  that  it  is 
not  only  possible  but  highly  prob¬ 
able  that  it  will  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  his  vote. 

Where  pretrial  publicity  of  all 
kinds  has  created  intense  public 
feeling  which  is  aggravated  by 


the  telecasting  or  picturing  of 
the  trial,  the  televised  jurors 
cannot  help  but  feel  the  pres¬ 
sures  of  knowing  that  friends 
and  neighbors  have  their  eyes 
upon  them.  If  the  community  is 
hostile  to  an  accused,  a  televised 
juror,  realizing  that  he  must 
return  to  neighbors  who  saw  the 
trial  themselves,  may  well  be 
led  “not  to  hold  the  balance  nice; 
clear  and  true  between  the  state 
and  the  accused.  .  .  .” 

Moreover,  while  it  is  practi¬ 
cally  impossible  to  assess  the 
effect  of  television  on  jury  at¬ 
tentiveness,  those  of  us  who 
know  juries  realize  the  problem 
of  jury  “distraction.”  The  state 
argues  this  is  de  minimis  since 
the  physical  disturbances  have 
been  eliminated.  But  we  know 
that  distractions  are  not  caused 
solely  by  the  physical  jjresence 
of  the  camera  and  its  telltale  red 
lights.  It  is  the  awareness  of  the 
fact  of  telecasting  that  is  felt 
by  the  juror. 

Finally,  new  trials  plainly 
would  be  jeopardized  in  that 
potential  jurors  will  often  have 
seen  and  heard  the  original  trial 
when  it  was  telecast.  Yet 
viewers  may  later  be  called  upon 
to  sit  in  the  jury  box  during  the 
new  trial.  These  very  dangers 
are  illustrated  in  this  case  where 
the  court  i)ermitted  only  the 
.state’s  opening  and  closing  argu¬ 
ments  to  be  broadcast. 


The  quality  of  the  testimony 
in  criminal  trials  will  often  be 
impaired.  The  impact  upon  a 
witness  of  the  knowledge  that  he 
is  being  viewed  by  a  vast  audi¬ 
ence  is  simply  incalculable. 

In  addition,  the  invocation  of 
the  rule  against  witnesses  is 
frustrated.  In  most  instances 
witnesses  would  be  able  to  go  to 
their  homes  and  view  broadcasts 
of  the  day’s  trial  proceedings, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  admonished  not 
to  do  so.  They  could  view  and 
hear  the  testimony  of  preceding 
witnesses,  and  so  shape  their 
own  testimony  as  to  make  its 
impact  crucial. 

While  some  of  the  dangers 
mentioned  above  are  present  as 
well  in  newspaper  coverage  of 
any  important  trial,  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  extraneous  influ¬ 
ences  intruding  upon  the  solemn 
decorum  of  court  procedure  in 
the  televised  trial  are  far  more 
serious  than  in  cases  involving 
only  newspaper  coverage. 

[3] 

Decision  by  Trial  Judge 

A  major  aspect  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  additional  responsi¬ 
bilities  the  presence  of  television 
places  on  the  trial  judge.  His 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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(Continued  from  page  11) 

Job  is  to  make  certain  that  the 
accused  receives  a  fair  trial. 
This  most  difficult  task  requires 
his  undivided  attention. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  is 
the  initial  decision  that  must  be 
made  as  to  whether  the  use  of 
television  will  be  permitted.  This 
is  perhaps  an  even  more  crucial 
consideration.  Our  judges  are 
high-minded  men  and  women. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  remain  ob¬ 
livious  to  the  pressures  that  the 
news  media  can  bring  to  bear 
on  them  both  directly  and 
through  the  shaping  of  public 
opinion.  Moreover,  where  one 
judge  in  a  district  or  even  in  a 
state  permits  telecasting,  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  the  others  do  the 
same  is  almost  mandatory.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  true  where  the 
judge  is  .selected  at  the  ballot 
box. 

[4] 

Impact  on  DefemianI 

Finally,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
impact  of  courtroom  television 
on  the  defendant.  Its  presence 
is  a  form  of  mental — if  not 
physical  —  harassment,  resem¬ 
bling  a  police  line-up  or  the  third 
degree.  The  inevitable  close-ups 
of  his  gestures  and  expressions 
during  the  ordeal  of  his  trial 
might  well  transgress  his  per¬ 
sonal  sensibilities,  his  dignity, 
and  his  ability  to  concentrate  on 
the  proceedings  before  him — 
sometimes  the  difference  between 
life  and  death  dispassionately, 
freely  and  without  the  distrac¬ 
tion  of  wide  public  surveillance. 

A  defendant  on  trial  for  a 
specific  crime  is  entitled  to  his 
day  in  court,  not  in  a  stadium, 
or  a  city  or  nationwide  arena. 
The  heightened  public  clamor 
resulting  from  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  coverage  will  inevitably 
result  in  prejudice.  Trial  by  tele¬ 
vision  is,  therefore,  foreign  to 
our  system. 

Furthermore,  telecasting  may 
also  deprive  an  accused  of  effec¬ 
tive  counsel.  The  distractions, 
intrusions  into  confidential  at¬ 
torney-client  relationships  and 
the  temptation  offered  by  tele¬ 
vision  to  play  to  the  public  audi¬ 
ence  might  often  have  a  direct 
effect  not  only  upon  the  lawyers, 
but  the  judge,  the  jury  and  the 
witness. 

The  television  camera  is  a 
powerful  weapon.  Intentionally 
or  inadvertently  it  can  destroy 
an  accused  and  his  case  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public.  While  our 
telecasters  are  honorable  men, 
they  too  are  human.  The  neces¬ 
sity  for  sponsorship  weighs 
heavily  in  favor  of  the  tele¬ 
vising  of  only  notorious  cases. 


such  as  this  one,  and  inv’ariably 
focuses  the  beam  of  the  lens 
upon  the  unpopular  or  infamous 
accused. 

Such  a  selection  is  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  a  sponsor  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  sufficient  fee  to 
cover  the  costs  and  return  a 
profit.  We  have  already  exam¬ 
ined  the  ways  in  which  public 
sentiment  can  affect  the  trial 
participants.  To  the  extent  that 
television  shapes  that  sentiment, 
it  can  strip  the  accused  of  a  fair 
trial.  .  .  . 

Jurors  Saw  Broadcasts 

The  pretrial  hearing  was  tele¬ 
vised  live  and  repeated  on  tape 
in  the  same  evening,  reaching 
approximately  100,000  viewers. 

In  addition,  the  courtroom  was 
a  mass  of  wires,  television  cam¬ 
eras,  microphones  and  photog¬ 
raphers.  The  petitioner,  the 
panel  of  prospective  jurors,  who 
w'ere  sworn  the  second  day,  the 
witnesses  and  the  lawj’ers  were 
all  exposed  to  this  untoward  situ¬ 
ation.  The  judge  decided  that 
the  trial  proceedings  would  be 
telecast.  He  announced  no  re¬ 
strictions  at  the  time. 

This  emphasized  the  notorious 
nature  of  the  coming  trial,  in- 
erea.sed  the  intensity  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  on  the  petitioner  and  to¬ 
gether  with  the  subsequent  tele¬ 
vising  of  the  trial  beginning  30 
days  later  inherently  prevented 
a  sober  search  for  the  truth. 
This  is  underscored  by  the  fact 
that  the  selection  of  the  jury 
took  an  entire  week.  As  might 
be  expected,  a  substantial 
amount  of  that  time  was  devoted 
to  ascertaining  the  impact  of 
the  pretrial  televising  on  the 
prospective  jurors.  As  we  have 
noted,  four  of  the  jurors  selected 
had  seen  all  or  part  of  those 
broadcasts.  The  trials  on  the 
other  hand,  lasted  only  three 
days. 

Moreover,  the  trial  judge  was 
himself  harassed.  After  the 
initial  decision  to  permit  tele¬ 
casting,  he  apparently  decided 
that  a  booth  should  be  built  at 
the  broadcasters’  expense  to  con¬ 
fine  its  operations;  he  then  de¬ 
cided  to  limit  the  parts  of  the 
trial  that  might  be  televised 
live;  then  he  decided  to  film  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  with¬ 
out  sound  in  an  attempt  to  pro¬ 
tect  those  under  the  rule;  and 
finally  he  ordered  that  defense 
counsel  and  their  argument  not 
be  televised  in  the  light  of  their 
objection.  Plagued  by  his  orig¬ 
inal  error — recurring  each  day 
of  the  trial — his  day-to-day 
orders  made  the  trial  more  con¬ 
fusing  to  the  jury,  the  partici¬ 
pants  and  to  the  viewers.  In¬ 
deed,  it  resulted  in  a  public 
presentation  of  only  the  state’s 
side  of  the  case. 

As  Justice  Holmes  .said: 


“The  theory  of  our  system  is 
that  the  conclusions  to  be 
reached  in  a  case  will  be  induced 
only  by  evidence  and  argument 
in  open  court,  and  not  by  any 
outside  influence,  whether  of 
private  talk  or  public  print.” 

It  is  said  that  the  ever-ad¬ 
vancing  techniques  of  public 
communication  and  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  public  to  its  presence 

JUSTICE  HARLAN  SAYS: 


may  bring  about  a  char 
effect  of  telecasting  ' 
fairness  of  criminal  tr. 

But  we  are  not  deah. 
with  future  developmer.  ' 
field  of  electronics.  O  ’ 
ment  cannot  be  reste< 
hypothesis  of  tomorrow  > 
take  the  facts  as  they 
sented  today. 

The  judgment  is  revt 


tv  Might  Be  Harmless 
In  Rim-of-Mill  Trial 


Justice  John  M.  Harlan  against  allowing  television  in 
wrote:  the  courtroom  so  far  outweigh 

the  countervailing  factors  ad- 
I  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  vanced  in  its  support  as  to  re- 
Court,  subject,  however,  to  the  quire  a  holding  that  wliat  was 
reservations  and  only  to  the  jong  in  this  case  infringed  the 


extent  indicated  in  this  opinion. 

The  constitutional  issue  pre- 
.sented  by  this  case  is  far  reach¬ 
ing  in  its  implications  for  the 
administration  of  justice  in  this 


fundamental  right  to  a  fair  trial. 

Impact  May  Var> 

The  probable  impact  of  court¬ 
room  television  on  the  fairness 


T'lu  T.  of  a  trial  may  vary  according  to 

whether  the  14th  Amendment  particular  kind  of  case  in- 
prohibits  a  state  over  the  objec-  ^  television 

t.on  of  a  defendant,  from  em-  ^  ^rial  exciting  wide  popular 
ploying  television  m  the  court-  may  be  one  thing;  the 

room  to  televise  contemporane-  ^  run-of-the-mill  case 

ously  or  subsequently  by  means  ^  The  Estes 

of  videotape,  the  courtrooin  pro-  ^rial  was  heavily  publicized.  I 
ce-edings  of  a  criminal  trial  of  therefore  put  aside  all  other 
widespread  public  interest.  The  ^ 

issue  IS  no  narrower  than  this  j  to  make  it  perfectly 

iK^cause  petitioner  has  not  as-  that  I  am  by  no  means 


serted  any  isolatable  prejudice 


prepared  to  say  that  the  consti- 


resulting  from  the  presence  of  t^^tional  issue  should  ultimately 
television  apparatus  within  the  turn  upon  the  nature  of  the  par- 
courtroom  or  from  the  contern-  ticular  case  involved.  When  the 
poraneous  or  subs^uent  broad-  television  in  a  non- 

no  broader,  for  we  are  concerned  appear  t  a  , 

here  only  with  a  criminal  trial  distinction  can  be  drawn  basd 
of  great  notoriety,  and  not  with  in^ed,  or 

criminal  proceedings  of  a  more  t^at  the  possibilities  for  prej^ 
or  less  routine  nature.  dice,  though  less  severe  a« 


criminal  proceedings  of  a  more  t^at  the  possibilities  for  prej^ 
or  less  routine  nature.  dice,  though  less  severe,  ar^ 

nonetheless  of  constitutional 
Experimrniatiun  Mcedtui  ])roportions. 

■  -  1.  The  resolution  of  those  further 

The  quesHon  IS  fraught  with  ugstions  should  await  an  appro- 
unusual  difficulties.  Permitting  Court  should 

television  in  the  courtroom  un-  this 

deniably  has  mischievous  poten-  field.  The  opinion  of 

tialities  for  intruding  upon  the  Court  necessarily  goes  no 

detached  atmosphere  which  ^„1  f^^r  mem- 

should  always  surround  the  ju-  gf  tfig  majority  who  unre- 

dicial  process.  Forbidding  this  servedly  join  the  Court’s  opin- 
innovation,  however,  would  ion  would  resolve  those  ques- 
doubtless  impinge  upon  one  of  tions  now. 
the  valued  attributes  of  our  Finally,  we  should  not  be  de 
federalism  by  preventing  the  terred  from  making  the  consti- 
states  from  pursuing  a  novel  tutional  judgment  which  this 
course  of  procedural  experimen-  case  demands  by  the  prospect 
tation.  that  the  day  may  come  when 

My  conclusion  is  that  there  is  television  will  have  become  so 
no  constitutional  requirement  commonplace  an  affair  in  the 
that  television  be  allowed  in  the  daily  life  of  the  average  person 
courtroom,  and  at  least  as  to  a  as  to  dissipate  all  reasons^ 
notorious  criminal  trial  such  as  likelihood  that  its  use  may  dis- 
this  one,  the  considerations  parage  the  judicial  process. 
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(HIEI  justice  WARREN; 


‘Drama  Developed  To  Woo  Sponsors’ 


Con<  >'ring  with  Justice  Clark 
in  revc  ing  the  verdict  against 
Estes,  Chief  Justice  Warren 
wrote  I'Iditimal  comments  and 
Justices  Douglas  and  Goldberg 
subscrihed  to  them.  He  tvrote 
as  folio  vs: 

I  wisii  to  emphasize  that  our 
condemnation  of  televised  crimi¬ 
nal  trials  is  not  based  on  Ren- 
eralities  or  abstract  fears.  The 
record  in  this  case  presents  a 
vivid  illustration  of  the  inherent 
prejudice  of  televised  criminal 
trials  and  supports  our  conclu¬ 
sion  that  this  is  the  appropriate 
time  to  make  a  definitive  ap¬ 
praisal  of  television  in  the  court¬ 
room. 

I  believe  that  it  violates  the 
Sixth  Amendment  for  Federal 
courts  and  the  14th  Amendment 
for  state  courts  to  allow  crimi¬ 
nal  trials  to  be  televised  to  the 
public  at  large.  I  base  this  con¬ 
clusion  on  three  grounds:  (1) 
that  the  televising  of  trials  di¬ 


verts  the  trial  from  its  proper 
purpose  in  that  it  has  an  in¬ 
evitable  impact  on  all  the  trial 
participants;  (2)  that  it  gives 
the  public  the  wrong  impression 
about  the  purpose  of  trials, 
thereby  detracting  from  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  court  proceedings  and 
lessening  the  reliability  of 
trials;  and  (3)  that  it  singles 
out  certain  defendants  and  sub¬ 
jects  them  to  trials  under  prej¬ 
udicial  conditions  not  experi¬ 
enced  by  others. 

I  had  thought  that  these  days 
of  frontier  justice  were  long  be¬ 
hind  us,  but  the  courts  below 
would  return  the  theater  to  the 
courtroom. 

The  televising  of  trials  would 
cause  the  public  to  equate  the 
trial  process  with  the  forms  of 
entertainment  regularly  seen  on 
television  and  with  the  commer¬ 
cial  objectives  of  the  television 
industry.  In  the  present  case: 
tapes  of  the  Sept.  24  hearing 
were  run  in  place  of  the  “To¬ 


night  Show”  by  one  station  and 
in  place  of  the  late  night  movie 
by  another.  Commercials  for 
soft  drinks,  soups,  eyedrops  and 
seatcovers  were  inserted  when 
there  was  a  pause  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  In  addition,  if  trials 
were  televised  there  would  be  a 
natural  tendency  on  the  part  of 
broadcasters  to  develop  the  per¬ 
sonalities  of  the  trial  partici¬ 
pants,  so  as  to  give  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  more  of  an  element  of 
drama.  This  tendency  was  no¬ 
ticeable  in  the  present  case. 

Comment  Allowed 

So  long  as  the-  television  in¬ 
dustry,  like  the  other  commu¬ 
nications  media,  is  free  to  send 
representatives  to  trials  and 
report  on  those  trials  to  its 
viewers,  there  is  no  abridgement 
of  the  freedom  of  press.  The 
right  of  the  communications 
media  to  comment  on  court  pro¬ 
ceedings  does  not  bring  with  it 
the  right  to  inject  themselves 


into  the  fabric  of  the  trial  proc¬ 
ess  to  alter  the  purpose  of  that 
process. 

In  summary:  television  is  one 
of  the  great  inventions  of  all 
time  and  can  perform  a  large 
and  useful  role  in  society.  But 
the  television  camera,  like  other 
technological  innovations,  is  not 
entitled  to  pervade  the  lives  of 
everyone  in  disregard  of  con¬ 
stitutionally  protected  rights. 
The  television  industry,  like 
other  institutions,  has  a  proper 
area  of  activities  and  limita¬ 
tions  beyond  which  it  cannot  go 
with  its  cameras.  That  area 
does  not  extend  into  an  Ameri¬ 
can  courtroom.  On  entering 
that  hallowed  sanctuary,  where 
the  lives,  liberty  and  property 
of  people  are  in  jeopardy;  tele¬ 
vision  representatives  have  only 
the  rights  of  the  general  public, 
namely,  to  be  present,  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  proceedings,  and 
thereafter,  if  they  choose,  to 
report  them. 


DISSENTING  VIEW 

Decision  Offends 
First  Amendment 


Justice  Potter  Stewart  wrote 
a  dissenting  opinion.  An  excerpt 
follows : 

I  cannot  agree  with  the 
Court’s  decision  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  this  trial  led  to 
a  denial  of  the  petitioner’s  14th 
Amendment  rights.  I  think  that 
the  introduction  of  television 
into  a  courtroom  is,  at  least 
in  the  present  state  of  the  art, 
an  extremely  unwise  policy.  It 
invites  many  constitutional 
risks;  and  it  detracts  from  the 
inherent  dignity  of  a  courtroom. 
But  I  am  unable  to  escalate  this 
personal  view  into  a  per  se  con¬ 
stitutional  rule.  And  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  find,  on  the  specific  rec¬ 
ord  of  this  case,  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  attending  the  lim¬ 
ited  televising  of  the  petitioner’s 
trial  resulted  in  the  denial  of 
any  right  guaranteed  to  him  by 
the  United  States  Constitution. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in 
raind  the  precise  limits  of  the 
question  before  us  in  this  case. 
The  petition  for  a  writ  of  cer¬ 
tiorari  asked  us  to  preview  four 
separate  constitutional  claims, 
^e  declined  to  review  three  of 
them.  Among  which  was  the 
claim  that  the  members  of  the 
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jury  “had  received  through  the 
news  media  damaging  and  prej¬ 
udicial  evidence.  .  .  .”  We  thus 
left  undisturbed  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Texas  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeals  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  jury  were  not  preju¬ 
diced  by  the  widespread  pub¬ 
licity  which  preceded  the  peti¬ 
tioner’s  trial. 

One  ingredient  of  this  pre¬ 
trial  publicity  was  the  telecast 
of  the  September  hearings.  De¬ 
spite  the  confusion  in  the  court¬ 
room  during  those  hearings,  all 
that  a  potential  juror  could 
have  possibly  learned  from 
watching  them  on  television 
was  that  the  petitioner’s  case 
had  been  called  for  trial,  and 
that  motions  had  been  made 
and  acted  upon  for  a  continu¬ 
ance,  and  to  exclude  cameras 
and  television.  At  those  hear¬ 
ings,  there  was  no  discussion 
whatever  of  anything  bearing 
on  the  petitioner’s  guilt  or  in¬ 
nocence.  This  was  conceded  by 
the  petitioner’s  counsel  at  the 
trial. 

Only  Question  Before  Court 

Because  of  our  refusal  to  re¬ 
view  the  petitioner’s  claim  that 
pretrial  publicity  had  a  prejudi- 
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cial  effect  upon  the  jurors  in 
this  case,  and  because,  insofar 
as  the  September  hearings  were 
an  element  of  that  publicity, 
the  claim  is  patently  without 
merit,  that  issue  is  simply  not 
here. 

But  we  do  not  deal  here  with 
mob  domination  of  a  courtroom, 
with  a  kangaroo  trial,  with  a 
prejudiced  judge  or  a  jury  in¬ 
flamed  with  bias.  Under  the 
limited  grant  of  certiorari  in 
this  case;  the  sole  question  be¬ 
fore  us  is  an  entirely  different 
one.  It  concerns  only  the  regu¬ 
lated  presence  of  television  and 
still  photography  at  the  trial 
itself,  which  began  on  Oct.  22, 
1962.  Any  discussion  of  pre¬ 
trial  events  can  do  no  more  than 
obscure  the  important  question 
which  is  actually  before  us. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  television  and  news 
cameras  into  a  criminal  trial  in¬ 
vites  many  serious  constitutional 
hazards.  The  very  presence  of 
photographers  and  television 
cameramen  plying  their  trade 
in  a  courtroom  might  be  so  com¬ 
pletely  and  thoroughly  disrup¬ 
tive  and  distracting  as  to  make 
a  fair  trial  impossible. 

Thus,  if  the  scene  at  the  Sep¬ 
tember  hearing  had  been  re¬ 
peated  in  the  courtroom  during 
this  jury  trial,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  a  fair  trial  in  the 
constitutional  sense  could  have 
been  afforded  the  defendant. 
And  even  if,  as  was  true  here, 
the  television  cameras  are  so 
controlled  and  concealed  as  to 
be  hardly  perceptible  in  the 


courtroom  itself,  there  are  risks 
of  constitutional  dimensions  that 
lurk  in  the  very  process  of  tele¬ 
vising  court  proceedings  at  all. 

A  Dull  Affair 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter, 
however,  is  that  none  of  these 
things  happened  or  could  have 
happened  in  this  case.  The  jur¬ 
ors  themselves  were  prevented 
from  seeing  any  telecasts  of  the 
trial,  and  completely  insulated 
from  association  with  any  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  public  who  did  see 
such  telecasts. 

In  the  courtroom  itself,  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  trial 
proceeded  in  any  way  other  than 
it  would  have  proceeded  if  cam¬ 
eras  and  television  had  not  been 
present. 

The  trial  itself  was  a  most 
mundane  affair,  totally  lacking 
in  the  lurid  and  completely  emo¬ 
tionless.  The  evidence  related 
solely  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  various  documents  had 
been  signed  and  negotiated.  It 
was  highly  technical,  if  not 
downright  dull. 

The  petitioner  called  no  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  counsel  for  peti¬ 
tioner  made  only  a  brief  clos¬ 
ing  argument  to  the  jury.  There 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
issues  involved  were  of  the  kind 
where  emotion  could  hold  sway. 

What  ultimately  emerges 
from  this  record,  therefore  is 
one  bald  question — whether  the 
14th  Amendment  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  prohibits  all 
{Continued  on  page  61) 
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Terre  Haute 
Strike  Ends; 
$15  Package 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Printers  and  mailers  on 
strike  at  the  Terre  Haute 
Morning  Star  and  Everting 
Tribune  since  October  22  agreed 
Wednesday  to  accept  a  new  con¬ 
tract,  thus  ending  Indiana’s 
longest  newspaper  strike. 

The  printers  voted  102-11  for 
the  contract,  the  mailers  8-4. 
Stereotypers  and  members  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
who  joined  the  strike  had  pre¬ 
viously  accepted  contracts  pro¬ 
viding  for  $13.50  over  three 
years. 

The  new  printers  contract 
calls  for  a  $15  package  increase 
per  week  over  three  years,  in¬ 
cluding  a  $2  weekly  contribu¬ 
tion  to  a  new  pension  fund, 
increased  to  $4  after  the  first 
year.  The  first  year  of  the  con¬ 
tract  is  retroactive  to  May  1, 
1964,  exclusive  of  the  strike 
period.  The  new  scale  is  $127.75 
base  pay  for  33  hours,  with  a 
$6  night  differential. 

No  morning  or  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  have  been  published  in 
this  city  of  75,000  since  Local 
76,  International  Typographical 
Union,  walked  out  last  October. 
The  two  newspapers  have  a 
combined  circulation  of  56,603. 

Lewis  F.  Keifer,  general 
manager  of  the  newspapers, 
said  publication  will  be  resumed 
on  Monday  (June  14).  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  strike-ending 
vote  came  after  he  had  talked 
with  Elmer  Bi^own,  president  of 
the  International  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  in  Indianapolis. 

All  personnel  were  recalled 
to  work  on  Thursday. 

Forerunner  of  the  .settlement 
was  an  election  recently  in 
which  the  local  ITU  replaced 
Stanley  Moss  as  president. 
Harry  Kohm,  the  new  presi¬ 
dent,  replaced  Mr.  Moss  by  a 
two  to  one  margin.  Mr.  Kohm 
commented:  “We  didn’t  get  all 
we  wanted  but  we  got  some  of 
what  we  wanted.”  He  said  the 
mailers  agreement  closely  par¬ 
alleled  that  of  the  printers. 

• 

Poynler  Scholar 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

Joel  D.  McNally,  Union  City, 
a  senior  next  fall  at  Indiana 
University,  will  hold  the  $1,000 
Poynter  Scholarship.  The  sti¬ 
pend,  for  “dedication  to  jour¬ 
nalism,”  is  provided  by  the 
Poynter  Foundation  in  memory 
of  Paul  Poynter,  Indiana  and 
Florida  newspaper  publisher. 


Arbitration  Board 
Named  in  Baltimore 

Baltimore 

The  appointment  of  a  third 
arbitrator  by  Lawrence  Cardi¬ 
nal  Shehan  and  a  court  battle 
over  a  back-pay  issue  at  the 
\ ewe- American  marked  the  first 
full  week  of  work  by  guildsmen 
at  the  Sunpapers  following  their 
48-day  strike. 

Francis  X.  Gallagher,  Balti¬ 
more  attorney,  was  the  choice 
for  arbitrator. 

Both  the  Guild  and  the  Sun- 
papers  had  agreed  previously 
to  Dr.  Otto  Kraushaar,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Goucher  College  here, 
and  Attorney  H.  Raymond 
Cluster  as  the  other  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  arbitration  board 
which  will  consider  the  issues 
of  union  security  and  wages. 

The  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  was  asked  to  stay  a 
District  Court  order  for  the 
Baltimore  News- American  to 
arbitrate  a  back-pay  issue  with 
the  AFL  -  CIO  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Work¬ 
ers.  Five  members  of  that  union 
are  seeking  pay  for  the  time  the 
Hearst  paper  here  was  closed 
during  the  Sunpapers  strike. 

• 

Hometown  Paper 
Read  to  Astronauts 

Hou.ston 

America’s  astronauts  still  de¬ 
pend  on  their  daily  newspaper 
to  keep  them  up-to-date  on  im¬ 
portant  news. 

Last  Friday,  as  Gemini  4  sped 
over  the  United  States  on  its 
14th  orbit,  communicator  Virgil 

I.  (Gus)  Grissom  read  stories 
from  the  Houston  Post  to  cap¬ 
sule  co-pilot  Edward  H.  White 

II.  The  stories,  relayed  from  the 
Houston  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center,  featured  the  final  score 
of  a  Pee  Wee  League  baseball 
victory  by  a  team  that  includes 
the  son  of  Gemini  4  pilot  James 
A.  McDivitt  and  a  report  on 
White’s  walk  in  space  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  his  reluctance  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  stroll. 

The  7  AM  reading  of  the 
stories  by  Grissom  marked  the 
first  time  that  a  newspaper  has 
been  “delivered”  to  an  orbiting 
space  ship,  the  Post  said. 

• 

New  Promotion  Manager 

Chicago 

Paul  S.  Hirt  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  promotion  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  Neivs.  Robert  S.  Harms, 
formerly  promotion  manager, 
has  been  named  public  relations 
manager.  Also  announced  was 
the  appointment  of  Thomas  D. 
McDonnell  as  manager  of  the 
public  service  bureau  for  the 
tw'o  newspapers. 


MEMORIAL  to  her  father,  Adolph 
S.  Ochs,  placed  on  the  New  York 
Times  building  by  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  is  viewed  by  Mrs.  Iphigene 
Ochs  Suliberger  after  unveiling 
it  June  8.  (Story  on  Page  68). 

E<1  DeLong  Retires 
From  Princeton  Job 

Princeton,  N.  J. 
Edmund  S.  DeLong,  one  of 
Princeton  University’s  senior 
administrative  officers,  who  has 
serve<l  for  some  two  decades  as 
Director  of  Public  Information, 
will  retire  from  the  University, 
effective  June  30,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  President  Robert  F, 
Goheen.  Late  in  1945  Mr.  De- 
Long  was  appointed  to  the  post 
he  is  relinquishing  upon  reach¬ 
ing  the  statutory  retirement 
age  of  65. 

John  M.  Fenton,  a  member 
of  the  Department  for  the  past 
two  years  and  formerly  editor 
of  the  Gallup  Poll,  has  been 
named  associate  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  information.  Associated  with 
him  will  be  Charles  Pepper,  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  public  infor¬ 
mation,  a  staff  member  of  the 
New  York  Times  prior  to  his 
appointment  to  the  University’s 
administrative  staff  a  year  ago; 
William  C.  Stryker,  director  of 
.sports  information ;  and  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Lupichuk,  assistant  to 
the  director  of  public  informa¬ 
tion. 

• 

Maine  Weekly  Sold 

Pittsfield,  Me. 
The  weekly  Pittsfield  Adver¬ 
tiser  has  been  sold  by  J.  R.  Cian- 
chette  to  Pittsfield  Publishers 
Inc.,  which  lists  Emerson  B. 
Link,  president ;  Gerald  Mitchell, 
vicepresident;  Mrs.  Nancy  Link, 
secretary;  and  Mrs.  Helen  Mit¬ 
chell,  treasurer.  Roland  Reilly 
will  continue  to  serve  as  edi¬ 
tor. 


Librarians  Gi'^  e 
Award  to  Levis 

Phil.'  .  lphu 

The  Newspaper  Div  lon  of 
the  Special  Libraries  \.ssoci»- 
tion  here  this  week  conferred 
its  first  Jack  K.  Burr,  ns  Me¬ 
morial  Award  on  Che  ter  M. 
Lewis,  director  of  special  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  Netv  York  Timet. 

Mr.  Lewis,  cited  for  his  out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  the 
administration  of  new’spaper  li¬ 
braries,  received  a  cash  prize  of 
$500  and  a  scroll  from  Rex 
Schaeffer,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union,  chairman  of  the 
division.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Lewis  was  the  Times’  chief  li¬ 
brarian. 

Mrs.  Marian  Orgain  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  wai 
elected  chairman  for  the  next 
year,  with  the  following  officers: 
Vicechairman,  Roy  T.  King,  St 
Louis  Post-Dispatch;  .secreterjii 
Lillian  Primack,  New  York 
World-Telegram;  directors,  Mr. 
Schaeffer  and  J.  E,  Molloy,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer. 

• 

Arthur  Cay  lor  Die^; 
Noted  as  Columnist 

San  Francisco 

Arthur  Caylor,  73,  who  has 
written  a  newspaper  column  in 
San  Francisco  continuously  since 
1932,  died  June  8  at  St.  Francis 
Memorial  Hospital  after  a  long 
illness. 

Mr.  Caylor  started  his  column 
three  years  after  joining  the  old 
Scripps-Howard  San  Francisco 
News.  He  continued  it  for  the 
News  Call-Bidletin  after  the 
two  papers  merged  several  years 
ago. 

Legend  has  it  that  Mr.  Caylor 
got  a  long  interview  with  the 
late  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  in 
Japan  in  1949  by  the  device  of 
sitting  staring  at  the  general 
for  10  minutes  of  what  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  15-minute  inter 
view.  The  story  goes  that  Mac¬ 
Arthur  got  so  nervous  at  this 
treatment  that  he  started  talking 
and  went  on  for  45  minutes. 

• 

Science  Journalism 
Course  Established 

BOSTOII 

A  pioneering  master’s  degree 
curriculum  in  science  commuit 
cation  is  about  to  be  designed  b 
the  Journalism  Division  of  Bol¬ 
ton  University’s  School  of  Po^ 
lie  Communication,  according  tl 
an  announcement  by  Universill 
President  Harold  C.  Case. 

The  program  will  be  direetd 
by  Theodore  Melnechuk  who  hw 
been  appointed  Adjunct  Associ¬ 
ate  Professor.  He  will  report  to 
Dr.  David  Manning  White. 
Journalism  Division  chairman. 
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ON  TOUR  of  Alabama  were:  Left  to  right — Ralph  Callahan,  Anniston 
(Ala.)  Star;  John  Thistlethwaite,  Opelousas  (La.)  World;  Thomas 
Waring,  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  &  Courier;  George  W.  Shannon, 
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Shreveport  (La.)  Journal;  Fred  Pass,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News;  George  Craw¬ 
ford,  Waukegan  (III.)  News-Sun,  and  Ron  Grieser,  New  Ulm  (Minn.) 
Journal. 
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Editors  Get  Alabama 
Closeup,  All  Angles 


It  is  not  possible  yet  to  draw 
conclusions  from  Governor 
George  Wallace’s  Alabama  tour 
for  editors.  Coverage  so  far 
given  this  first  of  its  kind  “get 
the  true  picture  for  yourself” 
visit  of  47  newsmen  to  the 
racially-troubled  state,  has  been 
very  much  “center  of  the  road,” 
few  firm  opinions  being  ex¬ 
pressed. 


Visiting  editors  and  writers 
from  26  states  set  out  on  Mon¬ 
day  from  Montgomery  for  Selma 
— where  the  civil  rights  struggle 
began — with  the  Governor’s 
promise  that  nothing  would  be 
hidden,  but  at  the  same  time 
informed  by  him  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  trip — estimated  to 
have  cost  $500  per  editor  despite 
the  fact  they  paid  their  own 


lodging,  transportation  to  Ala¬ 
bama  and  other  expenses — would 
also  reflect  industrial,  education¬ 
al  and  civil  progress.  These  were 
the  aspects  that  the  Governor 
charged  as  having  been  neg¬ 
lected  in  distorted  reporting  of 
the  “dark  sides”  of  Alabama’s 
problems. 

Midway  through  the  five-day 
tour,  the  first  three  days  of 
which  took  in  Birmingham,  the 
space  flight  center  at  Huntsville 
to  watch  with  Governor  Wallace 
the  test  firing  of  the  first  stage 
of  the  Saturn  5  moon  rocket,  and 
then  the  inland  seaport.  Mobile, 
editors  had  little  comment  than 
that  the  trip  had  been  “infor¬ 


mative”  and  that  they  had  been 
treated  with  hospitality.  On  the 
last  two  days  of  their  visit,  they 
were  left  to  examine  independ¬ 
ently  any  part  of  Alabama  they 
wished. 

At  various  times  editors  saw 
evidence  of  civil  rights  activity. 
They  were  picketed  by  Negroes 
demonstrating  against  Governor 
Wallace.  They  were  told  by  the 
Rev.  Fred  Shuttlesworth,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Alabama  Christian 
Movement  for  Human  Rights, 
that  the  tour  was  a  “disgrace  to 
and  a  slap  in  the  already  bat¬ 
tered  faces  of  Alabama 
Negroes,”  and  that  they  must 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


WELCOME — Gov.  George  Wallace  of  Alabama  greets  some  of  the 
newspaper  editors  at  Montgomery:  Left  to  right — John  T.  Harris,  Mc¬ 
Cook  (Nebr.)  Gazette;  Donald  Green,  Wooster  (O.)  Record; 


Bevan,  Corning  (N.Y.)  Leader;  and  Bob  Whereatt,  Wichita  (Kans. 
Eagle. 


S-H  Adds 
Daily  Paper 
In  Florida 

Hollywood,  Fla. 

The  Hollywood  Sun-Tattler, 
a  six-day  afternoon  newspaper 
of  28,527  circulation  became  the 
19th  member  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper  group  this 
week. 

Announcement  of  the  purchase 
was  made  jointly  here  by  Jack 
R.  Howard,  Scripps-Howard 
president  and  general  editorial 
manager,  and  by  G.  W.  McCall 
and  W.  E.  Day,  co-publishers  of 
the  Sun-Tattler. 

The  transaction  was  handled 
by  Vincent  J.  Manno  and  his 
associate,  George  Romano,  New 
York,  media  brokers. 

Mr.  McCall  will  retain  a  sub¬ 
stantial  interest  in  the  paper, 
continuing  as  its  publisher.  He 
has  been  a  partner  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  since  1943.  Mr.  Day  sold 
his  interest  and  is  retiring. 

Mr.  McCall  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sun-Tattler  Com¬ 
pany  at  a  board  meeting.  Mr. 
Howard  was  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  L.  C.  Wessel,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

James  L.  Whyte  continues  as 
editor. 

Scripps-Howard  bought  the 
weekly  Stuart  (Fla.)  News  on 
April  12. 


Newsweek  Editor  Goes 
To  Eastern  Airlines 

Eastern  Airlines  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  election  of  Jonathan 
Rinehart,  of  New  York,  as  vice¬ 
president-public  relations.  He 
will  report  to  the  vicepresident- 
public  affairs,  and  will  have 
responsibility  for  direction  of 
all  public  relations  activities 
throughout  Eastern’s  system,  ef¬ 
fective  July  1. 

A  native  of  New  York  and 
Yale  (1952)  graduate,  Mr.  Rine¬ 
hart  has  for  the  past  year  and 
a  half  been  deputy  chief  of  cor¬ 
respondents  of  Newsweek  maga¬ 
zine.  Previously  he  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  correspondent  in 
the  Washington  bureau  of  News¬ 
week. 

William  Van  Dusen,  dean  of 
the  airline  industry’s  public  re¬ 
lations  officials,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  this  activity  for  many 
years  for  Eastern,  continues  as 
staff  vicepresident  with  respon¬ 
sibility  for  new  and  special 
projects  in  the  recently  expanded 
Public  Affairs  activities  of  the 
company. 


immediate  releases 


ARROW  BUTTONS  UP  A  NEWSPAPER  CAMPAIGN 

For  the  first  time  in  at  least  a  decade,  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Com¬ 
pany  has  allocated  newspapers  a  portion  of  its  national  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  to  sustain  an  Arrow  shirt  campaign  in  10  markets. 

Robert  Clark,  advertising  manager  for  Arrow,  said  the  Specta- 
Color  and  supporting  black-and-white  ads  run  as  an  experiment 
last  Fall  in  New  York  and  repeated  this  Spring  with  Philadelphia 
added  produced  “very  good  response  from  consumers  and  the 
trade.’’  As  a  result,  he  said,  “we  learned  that  newspapers  are  an 
effective  medium  for  us  to  use  in  more  markets  this  Fall  when 
we  introduce  a  new  line.’’ 

Mr.  Clark  said  during  the  last  10  years  his  company  has  never 
directly  placed  ads  through  its  agency  in  newspapers.  He  said  the 
company  has  always  used  magazines  as  a  base  for  its  national 
campaign  and  then  added  television  spots  in  selected  markets  to 
achieve  local  concentration. 

«  «  « 

While  he  was  unable  to  mention  specific  sales  gains  achieved 
during  the  tests,  Mr.  Clark  said  newspapers  definitely  were  found 
to  be  far  more  effective  than  television  spots. 

As  a  result,  in  the  forthcoming  campaign  where  as  many  as  7 
SpectaColor  and  6  black-and-white  ads  will  appear,  Mr.  Clark 
said  Arrow  has  dropped  television  in  favor  of  newspapers. 

The  10  markets  on  the  schedule  are:  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Washington,  Baltimore,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Fort 
Worth  and  .Miami.  Young  &  Rubicam  is  the  agency. 

«  «  * 

The  establishment  of  a  Public  Relations  Department  by  General 
Cigar  Co.  Inc.  and  the  appointment  of  Maurice  Soward  as  its 
director  is  announced  by  George  B.  Reichart,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  advertising  for  General  Cigar. 

Prior  to  joining  General  Cigar,  Mr.  Soward  was  with  Publicity 
Consultants  Inc.,  1961  to  1964,  and  Arthur  Cantor  Inc.,  1964  to 
1965.  He  joined  Publicity  Consultants,  headed  by  Benjamin  Son- 
nenberg,  in  1961  following  one  year  with  General  Foods  Corp., 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  public  relations  department.  Dur¬ 
ing  1960,  he  was  with  the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  as 
press  relations  manager.  Mr.  Soward  was  a  reporter  and  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  News-Herald  and  the  Edmonton 
(Alta.)  Bulletin  before  coming  to  New  York. 

*  «  * 

National  Distillers  Products  Company,  10th  ranking  newspaper 
advertiser,  has  appointed  John  Bowe  assistant  marketing  manager 
with  responsibility  for  the  Bellows  line  of  Bourbon  whiskeys, 
blended  whiskeys,  and  gin.  Charles  Margolis  has  been  named 
assistant  marketing  manager  in  charge  of  National’s  Canadian 
whiskies,  Windsor  Supreme,  Canada  House  and  Carrington’s. 

*  *  « 

Erwin  Wasey  Inc.,  an  arm  of  the  Interpublic  Group,  has  formed 
a  creative  facility  in  Chicago  to  help  companies  solve  mai-keting- 
communications  problems  on  a  project  basis.  Marvin  Corwin, 
president,  said  “too  many  Midwest  companies  lately  have  to  go 
to  New  York  to  find  the  creativity  and  imagination  they  need 
to  sell  their  products.’’  Carl  Shem  will  be  in  charge  of  the  shop. 

*  *  * 

The  recent  publicity  given  to  a  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
investigation  where  the  government  agency  found  cake  mixes 
being  prepared  with  contaminated  eggs  has  prompted  V.  La 
Rosa  &  Sons  to  place  1000-line  ads  in  40  dailies  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Milwaukee,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts  and  Con¬ 
necticut  this  month  to  tell  consumers  only  pasteurized  eggs  are 
used  in  its  products.  Hicks  &  Greist  is  the  agency. 

mm* 

Roy  W.  Moore  Jr.,  president  of  Canada  Dry  Corp.,  reported 
this  week  that  advertising  for  the  wine  and  spirits  division  was 
raised  by  more  than  a  third  for  1965  over  1964.  Sales  reached 
a  record  last  year,  he  said,  and  Canada  Dry  held  its  position 
as  “world’s  largest  producer  of  ginger  ale  and  club  soda.”  A 
special  $3  million  appropriation  is  promoting  WINK,  a  grape¬ 
fruit  beverage. 

«  *  * 

WCBS-tv  New  York  will  use  newspaper  advertising  in  dailies 
and  weeklies  of  the  17-county  area  it  serves  as  part  of  new  news 
cast  project  beginning  in  October.  Tentatively  named  “Contact” 
it  will  sample  public  opinion  on  current  events. 


Ads  Copi«  d, 
Shopper  Asks 
Help  in  Sait 

Aulora,  III, 

The  National  Assoc. ation  of 
Advertising  Publishers  is  call- 
ing  on  its  members  to  rally  to 
the  aid  of  a  Vermont  shopper 
in  a  test  case  which  in\  <dves  the 
copying  of  ads  from  a  news¬ 
paper. 

Set  for  trial  soon  is  the  suit 
brought  by  the  Brattleboro  (Vt.) 
Daily  Reformer  against  Roger 
G.  Miller,  publisher  of  the  Town 
Crier,  a  photo-offset  ])aper  in 
that  area.  The  suit  charges  in¬ 
fringement  of  copyright  laws, 
the  Reformer  alleging  that  the 
Town  Crier  photo-copied  ads 
that  were  covered  under  the 
Reformer’s  edition  copyright. 

Who  Owns  Tlie  Ad? 

At  issue  in  the  case  is  “who 
owns  the  advertisement?” 

Joe  Sklenar,  president  of 
NAAP,  which  has  its  offices 
here,  has  urged  members  to  com¬ 
ply  with  Mr.  Miller’s  request 
for  help.  He  is  asking  for  (1) 
tear  sheets  with  ads  that  have 
been  photo-copied  from  other 
papers,  (2)  a  statement  that  this 
is  accepted  practice  in  their 
area,  and  (3)  examples  of  ads 
in  newspapers  that  have  been 
copied  from  shopper  publica¬ 
tions. 

Said  Mr.  Sklenar:  “If  this 
case  goes  against  Miller’s  Town 
Crier,  the  entire  shopper  indus¬ 
try  may  well  face  a  barrage  of 
similar  suits.  It  could  be  a 
powerful  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  second-class  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  who  would  like  to  Wot 
out  the  shopper  industry  for 
all  time.” 

• 

Neighborhood  News 
Editor  Is  Appointed 

Chicago 

Two  editorial  staff  changes  at 
the  Chicago  Tribune  find  Rus¬ 
sell  P.  McFall,  former  night  edi¬ 
tor,  in  the  post  of  editor  of  the 
Neighborhood  News  department 
and  Leo  Fried  in  the  night  edi¬ 
tor’s  spot. 

Mr.  McFall  succeeds  Paul  H. 
Hubbard,  who  retired  recently 
after  25  years  as  head  of  the 
community  news  sections  pub¬ 
lished  each  Thursday  and  Sun¬ 
day. 

Mr.  McFall  joined  the  Trib¬ 
une  as  a  copy  editor  in  1936. 
progressing  to  night  editor  in 
1952.  Mr.  Fried  has  worked  fon 
all  Chicago  newspapers,  joining 
the  Tribune  as  copy  editor  in 
1950. 
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Television  Audiences  Not  Captive,  ANA  Told 


Chicago 

Adv<;tisers  have  implicitly 
recoin in  print  the  necessity 
for  atiractinj:  audiences,  the 
necessity  for  giving  the  audience 
someth  I  tig  positive,  but  by  and 
large  they  have  not  recognized 
that  necessity  in  broadcasting 
on  the  assumption  the  latter  has 
a  captive  audience. 

Dr.  Clary  A.  Steiner,  professor 
of  psychology  at  the  University 
of  Chic.ago,  thinks  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  a  captive  audience  is  an 
erroneous  one  and  he  so  told  a 
recent  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers. 

“We  cannot  assume  that  pro¬ 
gram  audience  translates  with 
some  corrective  factor  into  com¬ 
mercial  audience,”  he  said.  “We 
can’t  simply  apply  an  80  percent, 
70  percent  or  40  percent  figure 
to  say  that  if  we  have  so  many 
thousands  of  viewers  per  dollar 
to  the  program,  then  we  have 
so  many  fewer  thousand  viewers 
to  the  commercial,  even  though 
they  may  be  in  the  room. 

Ix'ads  to  (Iriticism 

“This  assumption  of  the  cap¬ 
tive  audience  has  led  to  the  fact 
that  broadcast  media  in  general 
have  been  the  media  that  have 
been  subject  to  the  most  criticism 
from  the  audience  with  respect 
to  their  commercials.” 

Citing  the  major  complaint  of 
the  tv  medium  on  the  part  of 
the  audience  as  being  the  com¬ 
mercial  structure;  too  much  in¬ 
terruption,  too  many,  too  long, 
boring,  dull  and  repetitive,  mis¬ 
leading  and  dishonest,  stupid 
and  insulting.  Dr.  Steiner  said 
people  don’t  complain  that  way 
about  print  advertising. 

He  said  he  thought  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  the  fact  that  advertisers 
have  implicitly  recognized  in 
print  the  necessity  for  attracting 
the  audience.  As  for  tv  commer¬ 
cials,  he  said: 

“Audiences  will  avoid,  fail  to 
see  and  forget  very  rapidly  those 
messages  that  run  counter  to 
their  motivation,  counter  to  their 
self-interest,  those  messages  that 
are  boring,  threatening,  or  in¬ 
sulting.” 

Some  commercials  violate  the 
general  principle  of  self-interest, 
in  Dr.  Steiner’s  opinion. 

Alternatives  for  Viewer 

These  are  commercials  that 
are  a  symbolic  or  direct  threat 
to  the  viewer  and  the  viewer 
has  the  alternatives  of  not  suf¬ 


fering  the  threat,  not  buying  the 
product  and  simply  ignoring  the 
message  or  turning  it  out  either 
physically  or  psychologically. 

“I  have  often  wondered  why 
we  sometimes  willingly  insult 
viewers  directly,”  he  said. 

“One  company  actually  showed 
its  product  being  consumed  by 
monkeys.  You  are  asking  people 
to  identify  themselves  with 
monkeys  in  this  case.  Why 
should  they?  What  is  in  it  for 
them  to  do  that? 

“My  recommendation  would  be 
not  to  idealize,  but  represent 
people  a  little  better  than  they 
really  are;  a  little  to  the  posi¬ 
tive  rather  than  a  little  to  the 
negative  side.” 

Other  Steiner  targets:  “Un¬ 
necessary  repetition,  leaving  the 
notion  that  if  you  tell  me  some¬ 
thing  eight  times,  you  must 
think  I  am  a  fool;  general  re¬ 
sentment  against  incredible 
claims,  or  talking  down  to  the 
v’iewer.” 

Study  Consumer's  Image 

“We  have  been  very  much 
concerned  with  the  consumer’s 
brand  image,”  he  continued.  “I 
would  like  to  see  some  studies 
made  of  the  brand  consumer’s 
image. 

“Any  consumer  will  judge  the 
makers  and  distributors  of  a 
product  in  large  measure  by  how 
he  thinks  they  think  of  him,  and 
that,  of  course  comes  through 
in  their  message. 

“So  I  propose  quite  seriously 
that  there  research  in  that 
area.  What  do  the  people  at  the 
XYZ  Company  think  of  con¬ 
sumers.  What  level  do  they  seem 
to  be  aiming  at?  Do  you  think 
they  are  trying  to  reach  people 
like  you  and  I?” 

There  are  positive  ways  to 
attract,  rather  than  repel,  an 
audience.  Dr.  Steiner  said,  and 
one  is  two-sided  persuasion, 
which,  at  the  upper  educational 
levels,  is  really  the  only  effec¬ 
tive  way  to  persuade  people  for 
any  length  of  time.  Two-sided 
persuasion,  he  said,  works  in 
politics  or  in  arguing  about  com¬ 
munism,  for  examples.  He 
added : 

No  Two-.Sided  Arguments 

“I  know  of  almost  no  two- 
sided  argument  done  in  commer¬ 
cials.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
consumer  is  aware  of  the  counter 
arguments  when  you  present 
your  case,  and  it  might  be  a 
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very  effective  device  to  let  him 
know  at  some  time  that  you, 
yourself,  are  aware  of  the 
counter  arguments  and  that  here 
is  what  you  have  to  say  against 
those  counter  arguments. 

“Another  general  principle  in 
communications  is  that  active 
participation  in  any  communi¬ 
cation  is  much  more  effective 
than  passive  reception,  and  this 


is  especially  true  of  persuasive 
communications. 

“If  you  can  get  people  to  do 
something  .  .  .  recite  .  .  .  think 
through  .  .  .  participate  in  some 
way,  or  ask  a  question,  implicitly 
or  explicitly  in  a  communications 
pattern,  you  are  going  to  be 
much  more  effective  in  con¬ 
vincing  them.” 


3  Studies  Show  Sales 


Climb  Higher 

What  effect  does  advertising 
have  on  sales? 

After  20  years  of  compiling 
data  involving  48,000  ads  and 
445,000  interviews  regarding  the 
reading  of  ads  and  the  buying 
of  products,  Daniel  Starch  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that 
about  14%  more  readers  of  an 
issue  of  a  publication  buy  a 
product  when  it  contains  an  ad 
of  the  product  than  when  it 
does  not. 

In  monetary  terms  this  means 
the  advertiser  gains  on  the  av¬ 
erage  around  $3  additional  busi¬ 
ness  per  $1  spent  on  advertising, 
Ml’.  Starch  told  the  Association 
of  Canadian  Advertisers  recent¬ 
ly  at  Toronto. 

To  substantiate  his  own  find¬ 
ings,  Mr.  Starch  presented  the 
results  of  three  studies  made 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Hari’ard  Business 
School  and  the  Oscar  Mayer 
Company. 

In  the  U.S.D.A.  studies,  con¬ 
trolled  experiments  were  con¬ 
ducted  to  see  what  the  effect 
of  advertising  would  be  on  the 
sale  of  frozen  orange  juice,  ap¬ 
ples  or  lamb.  Arrangements 
were  made  with  78  supermar¬ 
kets  in  six  cities  to  measure 
sales  of  lamb  by  customary  in¬ 
ventory  methods.  It  was  found 
that  during  periods  when  weekly 
advertisements  were  inserted  in 
newspapers,  sales  were  10%  to 
15%  higher. 

In  the  case  of  apples,  Mr. 
Starch  said  the  U.S.D.A.  found 
sales  were  20%  higher  when  the 
use  theme  was  stressed  and  9% 
higher  when  the  health  theme 
was  emphasized,  or  an  average 
of  15%  more  sales  during  weeks 
apples  were  advertised  than  dur¬ 
ing  weeks  there  were  no  ads. 

In  the  case  of  a  nationwide 
ad  campaign  in  newspapers  for 
frozen  orange  juice,  he  said  the 


with  Ads 

U.S.D.A.  reported  sales  were 
13%  higher  than  it  was  expected 
they  would  be  without  the  pro¬ 
motional  effort. 

The  Harvard-Fort  Wayne 
Study  of  repetition  of  the  same 
1000-line  newspaper  ad  intro¬ 
ducing  Chicken  Sara  Lee  and 
Lestare  Dry  Bleach  discovered 
that  the  net  increase  in  number 
of  households  which  bought  the 
Sara  Lee  brand  was  about  15% 
of  the  total  gain  per  ad  during 
the  20  week  period,  Mr.  Starch 
said. 

The  Oscar  Mayer  study  meas¬ 
ured  the  effect  of  radio  broad¬ 
casts  on  the  purchase  Oscar 
Mayer  Weiners  in  connection 
with  the  sponsorship  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Braves  1963  baseball 
season.  Mr.  Starch  said  22.3% 
radio  listeners  bought  the  brand 
and  18.6%  non-listeners  bought 
this  brand.  This  difference  of 
3.7  points,  Mr.  Starch  said,  in¬ 
dicates  that  close  to  20%  more 
listeners  bought  this  brand  than 
non-listeners. 

Mr.  Starch  said  that  “individ¬ 
ually,  strong  advertisements  do 
better  than  average,  weak  ad¬ 
vertisements  poorer  than  aver¬ 
age  and  new  products  show 
greater  relative  gains  than 
advertisements  for  established 
products.” 

“Obviously,  the  advertisement, 
what  it  says  and  how  it  says  it, 
is  the  dynamo  of  the  advertising 
business,”  Mr.  Starch  concluded. 

• 

Joins  Allen-Klapp 

Chicago 

Stewart  Haberman,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Monroe 
(Wis.)  Times  for  the  past  12 
years,  has  jo.'ned  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  Allen-Klapp  Com¬ 
pany,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives,  as  account  executive. 
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The  original  paste-up  is  the  one  on  the  right.  Note  that  the  Bruning 
copier  has  faithfully  reproduced  the  halftone  qualities,  and  that  type 
on  copy  is  sharp  and  solid. 


Cold  Type,  Copying  Machine 
Provide  Flexible  Ad  Service 


Orlando,  Fla. 

Cold  type  and  electrostatic 
proof  copies  are  helpinjr  the  Or¬ 
lando  Star  and  Sentinel  jfive  ad¬ 
vertisers  selective  service  for 
different  markets. 

The  papers,  morning,  evening, 
and  Sunday,  publish  six  differ¬ 
ent  supplements  five  days  a 
week.  Five  of  the  six  are  tai¬ 
lored  for  specific  localities  with¬ 
in  a  sprawling  trading  territory 
in  the  central  part  of  the  State. 
The  sixth  is  directed  to  the 
Negro  community.  Daily  net 
paid  combined  circulation  is 
142,000.  The  figure  for  Sunday 
is  149,000. 

First  step  in  preparation  of 
ad  copy  for  the  camera  is  re¬ 
typing  of  rough  copy  as  it  comes 
in  from  the  advertiser.  Time 
and  money  are  saved  by  ironing 
out  errors  at  this  stage.  The 
typist  keeps  one  eye  on  the 
rough  layout  while  she  works 
in  order  to  keep  the  copy  blocks 
in  sequence  and  pick  up  special 
instructions  indicated  by  the 
artist. 

Now  the  Linofilm  operator 
works  from  the  typescript  to 
cut  the  tape  used  in  the  cold 
film  camera.  The  camera  se¬ 
lects  type  from  the  fonts  indi¬ 
cated  and  composes  it  on  proof 
sheets.  The  composed  type  is 
then  transferred  from  the  proof 
sheet  to  the  heavy  paper  on 
which  it  is  developed,  which  the 
paste-up  artists  then  cut  apart 
and  mount.  The  paste-up  artists 
work  from  the  Art  Depart¬ 
ment’s  rough  showing  the  rela¬ 
tive  position  of  the  elements  of 
the  ad. 


The  completed  paste-up  is 
copied  by  a  Bruning  2000,  an 
electrostatic  copying  machine 
made  by  Charles  Bruning  Com¬ 
pany,  Mount  Prospect,  Ill.,  divi¬ 
sion  of  Addressograph  Multi- 
graph  Corporation.  From  one 
to  10  proofs  are  produced  for 
the  advertiser. 

The  advertiser  indicates  any 
revisions  on  the  Bruning  copies, 
and  the  revised  proofs  are  re¬ 
turned.  Corrected  proofs  are 
made,  as  required,  again  using 
the  Bruning  2000. 

When  composition  of  the  ad 
has  been  approved,  the  proof  is 
returned  to  the  Photo  Composi¬ 
tion  Department  for  production 
of  an  engraving  or  offset  plate, 
depending  upon  the  section  of 
the  paper  in  which  the  ad  is  to 
appear.  In  general,  the  regular 
news  sections  are  printed  from 
letterpress,  and  magazine  and 
other  supplements  are  printed 
by  offset  process. 

An  ad  so  complex  that  it  used 
to  require  a  full  day  to  set  in 
hot  type  is  now  prepared  by  the 
cold  type  method  in  two  hours. 

“Use  of  the  Bruning  machine 
for  production  of  proof  copies 
is  a  big  improvement,”  says 
Carl  D.  McMurray,  day  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Photo  Composition 
Department.  “It  does  a  superb 
job  of  picking  up  halftones.  In 
fact,  proofs  pulled  on  the  Brun¬ 
ing  machine  are  so  good  we  can 
photograph  the  proof  instead  of 
the  original  paste-up  without 
loss  of  quality.  This  is  useful 
when  one  ad  is  to  be  used  in 
more  than  one  spot.  The  paste¬ 
up  and  a  proof  copy  (cut  up  and 


Incentive  for  Ad  Salesman 

By  John  Q.  Schell 

The  usual  advertising  solicitor  is  much  more  tha  a 
.salesman.  In  most  cases  he  must  also  be  artist  or  lav  ut 
man  and  a  good-will  ambassador  between  his  com)'  ly 
and  its  principal  clients.  He  occasionally  may  sen*  as 
collector  and,  depending  on  the  size  of  his  paper,  may  i  t-r- 
form  other  duties  related  to  his  job.  For  all  this  he  .sh.'  .Id 
be  paid  a  salary.  However,  he  needs  the  added  incentivi-  of 
a  program  which  will  compensate  him  for  that  extra  efl  u  t 
which  results  in  increa.sed  sales. 

The  Citizen-Times  has  been  using  a  plan  which  c  m- 
bines  departmental  effort  and  individual  effort.  A  monthly 
departmental  goal  is  established,  based  on  the  average 
linage  for  that  month  for  the  past  10  years.  Since  we 
sell  Sunday  linage  at  the  same  rate  as  combination  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  linage,  Sunday  is  counted  double  for  that 
^  purpose.  A  base  bonus  is  computed,  figuring  the  average 
bonus  paid  for  the  same  10-year  period.  At  the  clos*'  of 
the  month,  the  linage  is  computed  and  compared  with  this  j 
1  goal. 

i  The  base  bonus  is  paid  the  entire  department  if  the  J 
I  goal  is  I’eached.  The  bonus  is  increased  or  decreased  by  j 

I  the  same  percentage  as  the  increase  or  decrease  in  linage  | 

I  up  to  5  percent,  1%  times  for  a  5-to-lO  percent  varia-  | 

I  tion,  and  twice  the  percent  in  excess  of  10  percent.  Dis-  ! 

I  tribution  is  prorated  according  to  salaries.  1 

I  Now  for  the  incentive  part  of  our  program.  For  special  | 
I  editions,  sales  efforts,  etc.,  a  rate  per  inch  is  established  1 

for  the  particular  campaign.  We  usually  include  an  extra  I 
i  prize  for  the  two  top  producers.  We  also  have  a  scale  of  I 

I  incentives  for  new  and  renewal  contracts.  These  payments  \ 

I  may  be  included  in  weekly  payrolls  or  paid  out  as  special  | 

j  items  during  the  month;  the  total  is  deducted  from  the  j 

I  bonus  computed  as  outlined  above,  before  pro  rata  dis- 

I  tribution  is  made.  This  tends  to  compensate  the  men  with  | 

j  high  production,  taking  away  from  those  not  producing.  | 

I  The  average  salesman  will  derive  some  20  percent  of  \ 

I  his  total  compensation  from  bonus  and  the  remaining  80  I 
I  percent  from  salary.  i 

I  The  plan  has  worked  well  for  us.  The  department  I 

I  knows  its  goal  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  each  ’ 

I  salesman  can  count  on  a  monetary  reward  for  the  extra  | 

I  push  he  may  give  in  special  programs.  j 

(Excerpt  from  a  report  to  the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers.  Mr.  Schell  is  business  manager  of  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  Y.)  Citizen  and  Times.) 


pasted  down)  are  both  photo¬ 
graphed.” 

Both  original  paste-ups  and 
proofs  are  maintained  in  files. 
This  saves  time  when  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  wants  to  run  an  ad 
that  is  a  modification  of  one  he 
ran  at  an  earlier  time.  Instead 
of  composing  the  entire  ad,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  set  the  revised 
elements,  paste  them  down  over 
the  superseded  matter,  and 
make  a  new  plate  or  engraving. 
• 

Curtis  Names  Ficks 
As  Director  of  PR 

Philadelphia 

The  appointments  of  C.  Rich¬ 
ard  Ficks  as  director  of  public 
relations  and  Wesley  L.  Bailey 
as  director  of  corporate  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  for  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company  were 
announced  this  week. 

Mr.  Ficks  joined  Curtis  in 
October,  1962  as  editorial  public 


relations  manager  for  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post.  Since  last 
November  he  has  also  worked 
with  other  Curtis  magazines  and 
in  corporate  public  relations.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  Curtis  he  was  in 
public  relations  with  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Insurance  Group.  He  had 
been  a  reporter  for  United  Press 
International  and  for  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant. 

Mr.  Bailey  became  associated 
with  Curtis  in  February,  1964  as 
director  of  sales  promotion.  He 
is  a  former  Time  war  reporter. 

• 

2  Go  to  Ad  Agency 

Hartford,  Conn. 

William  J.  McKee,  for  the  past 
10  years  advertising  promotion 
manager  of  the  Hartford  Cour¬ 
ant,  and  Charles  B.  Tebbs,  for¬ 
mer  FBI  agent,  have  joined 
A.  Robert  Matt  Associates, 
Hartford  advertising  agency,  as 
vicepresidents. 
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The  best  reason  we  know  for  editors  to 
subscribe  to  Copley  News  Service 
Latin -American  Features  and  News  Reports 
is  that  Latin  America  is  always  in  the  news 
and  our  correspondents  are  always  there. 


Copley  News  Service 
Latin- American  Features 
include: 

•  Pan-American  Report 

•  Know  Your  Hemisphere 

•  Hemisphere  Report 

•  Mexican  News  Roundup 

•  Women  of  Latin  America 

•  Spanish  Language  Report 

•  Specialized  Reports 

All  CNS  features  now  available  by  leased  wire. 


Latin-American  News  Bureaus:  Mexico  City  •  Caracas 
Rio  de  Janeiro  •  Buenos  Aires 

For  sample  reports  and  rates,  contact  Rembert  James,  Editor, 
Copley  News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California 


QUAD  CiTilS  LAftC£ST  COMg'NCO  OA>LV  CIRCULATION 


ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
MOLINE  "dispatch 


REPRESENTED  BY  ALIEN-KLAPP  CO. 


area  residents  who  wanted  to  Journal’s  classified  sect,  n  grew 
show  Wisconsin  legislators  that  out  of  that  informal  neeting 
widespread  backing  exists  for  with  each  person  attending  call- 
bills  to  ban  racial  discrimination  ing  friends  who,  in  turn,  cEilled 
in  housing.  friends  to  place  an  ad. 

The  ads,  apparently,  were  de-  While  many  of  tht;  persons 
signed  to  counter  an  advertise-  placing  the  “personais”  are 
ment  published  in  April  by  the  members  of  groups  intf  fasted  in 
Milwaukee  Board  of  Realtors  civil  rights,  they  were  ..cting  as 
opposing  two  legislative  bills  individuals  and  no  organization 
dealing  with  housing  discrimi-  sponsored  the  campaign.  The 
nation.  ads  were  addres.sed  to  individual 

After  the  Realtor’s  ad  ap-  legislators  and  each  person 
peared,  a  group  of  laymen  and  placing  an  ad  planned  to  tear 
clergymen  met  to  discuss  means  out  the  page,  circle  his  .id,  then 
of  voicing  opposition  to  it.  The  mail  it  to  his  senator  or  as- 
campaign  to  advertise  in  the  semblyman. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Court  Upholds  Right 
To  ‘Classify’  Ads 


More  than  450  personal  want 
ads  totalling  almost  six  and  a 
half  columns  of  type  established 
a  record  for  “personals”  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal. 

Charles  K.  Clarke,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  advertising  manager  of 
the  Journal,  reports  that  the 
record  total  was  achieved  in  the 
May  15  edition  by  Milwaukee 


In  this 
midwest 
two-state  area, 


LUCKY  MAN — Miss  Darlene  Rickabaugh,  bannered  as  “Lucky  Lad) 
shows  Robert  Klingeman  of  the  American  Tobacco  Co.  a  display  uu 
as  part  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.))  Patriot  attd  Evening  News  merchand: 
ing  campaign  supporting  Lucky  Strike  newspaper  advertising. 


‘All-America’  City 
Reviews  Growth 

Keene,  N.  H 
The  Keene  Evening  Sentirn' 
published  a  62-page  suppleniti' 
June  5,  in  honor  of  the  con 
munity’s  being  named  an  A1 
America  City  by  Look  magazir' 
and  the  National  Munici] 
League. 

The  supplement,  produced  ; 
the  newspaper’s  editorial  sts 
assisted  by  an  outside  team  ; 
local  writers,  covered  maj 
community  developments  o'' 
the  past  10  years. 

Publisher  James  D.  Ewi.'. 
said  the  effort  was  intended  s 
a  community  service,  and  advt: 
tising  was  sold  at  regular  rate 
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A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

New  York.  One  had  ten  dollars  for  Jinx.  Another  had  two.  One  had 
expressions  of  sorrow.  Nothing  else.  Jim  Comstock  then  forgot  about 
Long  John  and  his  audience  and  went  to  Charleston  to  cover  the  60- 
day  session  of  the  state  legislature.  Waiting  for  him  when  he  returned, 
was  a  large  box  with  the  label  of  WOR  on  top.  Immediately  the  editor 
knew  the  story.  Fan  mail.  When  he  was  finished,  his  living  room 
looked  as  if  the  Collier  brothers  had  lived  there.  The  New  Yorkers 
had  passed  the  test.  They  were  as  kind  hearted  as  mountain  people. 
Jim  Comstock  tore  up  the  five  thousand  dollar  check  he  had  made  out 
for  Jinx  Hinkle  and  made  out  a  new  one  for  something  over  seven 
thousand  dollars.  Long  John  Nebel  and  Jim  Comstock  had  made  a 
very  unfortunate  young  father,  very,  very  happy.  And  next  week  he 
was  even  happier  because  Harold  Russell  came  to  Richwood  with 
a  rer>orter  from  the  Friendly  Washington  Post  and  the  town  got  out 
the  band  and  a  great  day  was  had  by  all.  There’s  a  little  footnote  to 
what  Jim  Comstock’s  journalistic  efforts  did  for  the  armless  Jinx  Hinkle, 
proving  that  when  a  paper  serves  its  public,  there  is  room  for  national 
advertisers  to  see  what  Hillbilly  could  do  for  their  clients.  Giving  Jinx 
motley  wasn’t  really  enough.  He  needed  a  job.  “Let’s  elect  him  to  the 
County  Court.’’  Comstock  said  to  a  community  leader.  “With  his 
handicap!’’  said  the  community  leader.  “Handicap,  why  he  has  artificial 
arms.  He  can  light  cigarettes,  sign  his  name,  pass  the  pages  of  a 

. .  .  WEST  VIRGINIA  HILLBILLY.  Richwood.  W.  Vo. 


Quad-Cities  Metro  County 
population  tops  335,000. 
Argus  and  Dispatch  pro¬ 
vide  the  only  effective 
daily  newspaper  coverage 
of  the  big  Illinois  sector 
of  the  Quad-Cities,  where 
62%  of  Quad-Citians  live. 


(  Advertisenient) 


IN  CASE  you  missed  the  agate  type  list  of  56  state  represent¬ 
atives  who  voted  to  give  themselves  an  unearned  $5,000  pay 
raise,  here  they  are  again  in  bigger  type.  Clip  this  list  and  save 
it  for  November,  1966,  when  they  will  be  up  for  re-election. 


Speaks  up.  Speaks  out.  Speaks  for  itself.  "Dishonor  Roll",  a  recent  Free  Press  editorial, 
is  an  example  of  why  the  Free  Press  is  the  paper  preferred  by  the  active,  inquisitive  people 
in  Detroit.  Focuses  attention  on  the  fact  that  the  highest  paid  legislature  in  the  country 
votes  itself  more  money— and  suggests  what  the  reader  might  do  about  it.  Unafraid, 
bipartisan,  factual  reporting.  An  honored  tradition  at  the  Free  Press  for  133  years. 

Detroit  4free  Dress 

Michigan's  one  and  only  morning  newspaper  .  Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  and  Finley 


Ads  Spread  Soy  Sauce  Over  Globe 


San  Francisco 

The  problems  faced  in  ex¬ 
panding  the  United  States  mar¬ 
ket  for  Kikkoman  is  to  take  the 
limited  budget  authorized  by  the 
Japanese  Diet  and  show  imme¬ 
diate  results,  says  Richard  F. 
Guggenheim,  of  Richard  F.  Gug¬ 
genheim  International  Inc. 

His  formula  is  to  use  an  ad¬ 
vertising  spectacular  to  gain 
immediate  public  attention  to 
the  imported  soy  sauce,  mer¬ 
chandising  that  insures  service 
throughout  the  new  area  se¬ 
lected  for  entry,  and  intense  ad¬ 
vertising  that  wins  a  permanent 
spot  for  the  imported  product. 

These  triple  punches  must 
come  early  in  the  retailing  bat¬ 
tle,  it  was  noted  at  offices  of  the 
advertising  company  headquar¬ 
tered  here,  with  affiliates  in 
Tokyo,  N’ew  York  and  Zurich. 

Japan  will  not  permit  its  pro¬ 
ducers  to  sell  overseas  at  a  loss 
of  its  cherished  foreign  ex¬ 
change.  Nor  will  it  expand  al¬ 
located  budgets  except  for  ad¬ 
ditional  returns. 

Print  Leaves  Imprint 

Mr.  Guggenheim’s  approach 
customarily  includes  television, 
but  print  is  always  used  in  the 
Kikkoman  soy  sauce  campaigns 


Print  leaves  imprint,  assures  cam¬ 
paign  synchronization  and  pro¬ 
vides  distinctive  identification, 
reports  the  agency  helping  extend 
the  global  use  of  Kikkoman  soy 
sauce  from  Japan  into  new  por¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States.  With 
summer  at  hand,  Kikkoman  bar¬ 
becue  sauce  also  is  expanding  its 
distribution  through  advertising. 

as  each  drive  moves  from  the  campaign’s  start  by  three 
“teaser”  phase  into  the  estab-  weeks.  Mr.  Guggenheim  was  this  country  to  meet  the  de- 
lishment  and  broadening  of  a  able  to  shift  the  television  mand  from  Japanese- Americans, 
newly-won  marketing  beach-  schedule  but  this  is  a  difficult  World  sales  now  total  70  million 
head.  maneuver.  A  timing  miss  would  gallons  a  year. 

Print  enables  the  use  of  reci-  have  upset  the  synchronization  Meanwhile,  Kikkoman  Teri- 
pes  and  permits  explanations  of  demanded— -especially  with  the  yake,  a  barbecue  sauce,  is  step- 
the  imported  product’s  values  teaser  campaign  under  way.  ping  into  the  markets  gained  by 
along  with  notations  on  the  sub-  Newspapers  readily  made  the  its  sister  product.  A  Northern 
stantial  amounts  of  wheat,  soy  change  desired.  California  campaign  backs  a 

beans  and  other  cereals  Japan  Kikkoman  soy  sauce,  which  special  promotion  during  June 
buvs  from  the  United  States—  s®ds  globally,  first  came  to  and  July  in  11  newspapers. 


Richard  F.  Guggenheim,  agency 
president,  tells  how  newspapers 
help  spread  the  use  of  Japanese 
soy  sauce  as  Chicago  area  mar¬ 
ket  campaign  launched  with  daily 
ads  rolls  toward  its  close. 


MASS. 


maxing  ner  our  oiggesi  overseas  o_rp.  *  ,  tier  is  an  ad  in  the  Wall  Street 

customer.  ,  ‘  n  Journal.  Backing  this  are 

Besides,  food  brokers  like  rSonanza  to  l>onanza  “sprinkler”  ads  in  newspapers 

print.  Supermarket  chiefs  want  Bonanza  Sirloin  Steak  Pits,  that  call  attention  to  the  WSJ 
print,  and  they  like  to  see  the  franchise  operations  that  offer  ad  that  is  seeking  men  with 
ads  right  in  the  same  section  dinners  for  $1.39,  are  open-  $25,000  to  $50,000  to  invest  in  a 

that  carries  their  copy,  Mr.  Gug-  rate  of  two  a  week,  franchise.  The  third  tier  is  a 

genheim  observed.  latest  count  is  27.  Don  press  book  of  ad  mats  for  the 

“You  talk  television  to  these  Preuss,  president  of  Interna-  owners  of  the  Bonanza  franchise 
people  and  they  are  impressed,  tional  Franchise  Corporation,  to  place  in  local  newspapers. 
But  when  they  see  our  print  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  expects  H,  L.  Mihic  &  Co.,  New  York, 
campaign  laid  out  before  them  there  will  be  56  by  midsummer,  is  the  advertising  agency.  Mrs. 

on  a  sheet  the  size  of  a  double  The  goal  is  1,000  by  1970.  Dorothy  Mihic  supervises  the 

newspaper  page,  they  come  Behind  the  sizzling  action  is  account. 

alive,”  he  added.  what  Thor  Persson,  advertising  Promotion  and  publicity  ideas 

Mr.  Guggenheim’s  campaigns  director,  calls  a  “3-Tier”  news-  are  provided  by  Don  von  Lieber- 
emphasize  close  cooperation  with  paper  advertising  schedule.  First  man,  formerly  with  Hicks  i 

Greist,  New  York  agency.  He 
estimated  that  each  restaurant 
spends  about  $140  a  week  in 
local  newspapers. 

• 

GUILD,  BASCOM  &  BON- 
FIGLI  has  named  Thonaas 
(Tim)  McClintock  media  dire^ 
tor  of  the  Los  Angeles  office.  He 
will  be  responsible  for  all  ac¬ 
counts  including  Van  Camp  Sea 
Food,  and  Wine  Advisory  Board 
just  acquired  from  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding. 


dir  WILMINGTON 


Written  with  character 
competence. .  .color. 


the  biggest  in  the  world  . . . 
and  we’re  right  in  the  center 

Wilmington  newsmen  share  the  ex¬ 
citement,  sophistication,  and  culture 
of  the  world's  largest  metropolitan 
area.  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Washington  are  within  easy 
reach.  The  Wilmington  tempo  is  “big 
city".  Newspapering  here  is  demand¬ 
ing.  But  in  every  sense  rewarding. 


PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL- 

BULLETIN 


paring  ad  copy  for  “roru- 
j  Color,”  first  U.S.  personal  port- 
I  able  color  tv  receiver.  Set  wei^ 
I  24  pounds,  retails  for  $249.95. 
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The  Arizona  Republic/The  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun/The  Birmingham  News/Boston  Sunday 
Herald/Buffalo  Evening  News/The  Charlotte  Observer/The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  & 
Courier/Chicago  Daily  News/The  Cincinnati  Enquirer/The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer/The 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  &  Record/The  Dallas  Morning  News/Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
/The  Detroit  News/The  Grand  Rapids  Press/The  Hartford  Times/Honolulu  Star  Bulletin 
&  Advertiser/The  Houston  Post/The  Indianapolis  Star/The  Jacksonville  Florida  Times- 
Union/The  Kansas  City  Star/Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat/The  Miami  News/The 
Milwaukee  Journal/Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune/The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune/ 
New  York  Herald  Tribune/The  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot/The  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin 
/The  Pittsburgh  Press/The  Portland  Sunday  Oregonian/ Providence  Sunday  Journal/ 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch/Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle/St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
/The  Salt  Lake  Tribune/San  Antonio  Sunday  Express  &  News/San  Jose  Mercury-News/ 
The  Spokane  Spokesman-Review/The  Syracuse  Herald-American/The  Tampa  Tribune/ 
The  Washington  Sunday  Star/The  Wichita  Sunday  Eagle  &  Beacon. 


This  Week  adds  3 
distinguished  newspapers 


The  Charleston  News  &  Courier 
The  Columbia  State  &  Record 
and  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat 

will  begin  distributing  this  week 
starting  Sunday,  September  5th,  1965. 


This  Week 


43  Great 

Newspapers 

Circulation 


13,000,000 


IVI  A  O  A  Z  I  N  e 


Judge  Says  Publicity 
Didn’t  Harm  Pill  Case 


Federal  Judge  John  R.  Bartels 
in  Brooklyn  has  declined  to  set 
aside  the  jury  verdict  against 
the  advertising  agency  of  Ras¬ 
ter,  Hilton,  Chesley,  Clifford  & 
Atherton  in  the  Regimen  diet 
pill  frauds.  (E&P,  May  8,  page 
11). 

His  ruling  followed  a  hearing 
during  which  Joseph  E.  Brill, 
attorney  for  the  agency,  and 
Maurice  Edelbaum,  attorney  for 
John  Andreadis,  Drug  Research 
Corp.  and  other  defendants,  ac¬ 
cused  the  U.S.  prosecutor, 
Martin  R.  Pollner,  of  instigating 
publicity  before  and  during  the 
trial. 

‘Didn't  Affect  the  Trial’ 

Judge  Bartels  found  that 
“whatever  part  he  (Pollner) 
played  in  connection  with  the 
publications  certainly  did  not  af¬ 
fect  the  trial.” 

The  judge  noted  that  he  had 
warned  the  jury  not  to  read 
about  the  case  in  a  newly  pub¬ 
lished  book,  “The  Overweight 
Society,”  or  in  a  digest  of  it  in 
TV  Guide  which  came  out  while 
the  trial  was  running.  Both  the 


book  and  the  digest  article  were 
written  by  Peter  Wyden,  a 
former  newspaperman  w’ho  is 
now  executive  editor  of  the 
L(ulies’  Home  Journal, 

The  jurors,  who  assured  the 
court  they  had  not  read  the  ma¬ 
terial,  found  the  advertising 
agency  guilty  on  41  counts  of 
wilfully  devising  a  scheme  to 
defraud  the  public  in  the  sale 
of  Regimen  Tablets  for  losing 
weight. 

Mutcriul  oil  File 

Allegations  of  misconduct  by 
Mr.  Pollner  were  made  to  the 
court  immediately  after  the  ver¬ 
dict  was  returned.  At  the  hear¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Pollner  admitted  that 
he  helped  the  writer,  Wyden,  to 
obtain  access  to  depositions  and 
affidavits  relating  to  the  case 
which  were  on  file  in  the  court 
clerk’s  office. 

Mr.  Pollner,  an  assistant  U.S. 
Attorney,  said  that  he  and  a 
law  assistant  had  made  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  the  canon  of 
ethics  and  court  decisions  and 
found  nothing  irregular  about 
his  conduct  in  helping  the 


author  who  already  had  a  mass 
of  information  concerning  the 
case  since  1957. 

Timing  of  the  publication  in 
TV  Guide  was  questioned  by  de¬ 
fense  counsel.  It  was  brought 
out  that  the  release  coincided 
with  the  latter  days  of  the  trial 
because  there  had  been  a  delay 
in  the  trial  schedule  due  to  the 
illness  of  an  attorney. 


Sunday  Supplements 
Show  1965  Strength 

Major  Sunday  newspaper  sup¬ 
plements  are  showing  strength 
this  year  over  last  in  figures  for 
the  first  four  months  made  pub¬ 
lic  this  week  by  Publishers  In¬ 
formation  Bureau. 

Family  Weekly  off  5%  in 
number  of  pages  to  99.7  from 
104.21  is  up  in  dollars  2%  to 
$1,777,443  from  $1,751,106. 

First  Three  Markets  (New 
York  News,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  and  Chicago  Tribune) 
up  16%  in  pages  to  97.70  from 
84.55,  is  up  15%  in  dollars  from 
$1,721,755  to  $1,972,320. 

New  York  Times  is  up  2%  in 
pages  to  1,437.67  from  1,405.46 
and  up  2%  in  dollars  $6,346,741 
from  $6,236,418. 

Parade  is  up  4%  in  pages  to 
122.83  from  118.27  and  10%  in 
dollars  to  $5,908,014  from  $5,- 
395.331. 

This  Week  holds  even  in  pages 


Judge  Bartels  held  tbat  the 
question  of  whether  Mi.  PoU- 
ner’s  conduct  was  ethic  ;.l  was 
not  before  him;  rather  it  would 
be  a  matter  for  the  Biu  .Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Counsel  for  the  agency  ind  its 
clients  have  been  exploring  the 
possible  avenues  of  appeal  from 
the  conviction. 


(143.44)  this  year  as  compared 
to  143.62  last  and  is  down  15% 
in  dollars  from  $8,189,420  to  $6,- 
853,918. 

This  Week’s  president,  Ben 
G.  Wright,  said  that  for  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year  the  sup¬ 
plement  will  be  slightly  ahead 
of  1964  in  number  of  pages, 
which  he  maintained  was  a 
better  index  to  the  returning 
strength  of  the  supplements 
than  dollar  estimates  of  PBI. 
He  explained  This  Week’s  lower 
dollar  income  for  the  first  four 
months  as  being  “due  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  rates  which  dropped  from 
$58,000  to  $50,000  for  a  basic 
four-color  page. 

Charles  Kline,  president  of 
Metropolitan  Sunday  News¬ 
papers,  said  that  as  of  now  their 
list  of  locally-edited  supplements 
were  running  10%  ahead  in 
dollars  both  in  spot  and  network 
advertising,  and  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  this  gain  would  be  main¬ 
tained  through  the  year. 


NEW 

YORK 


ELMIRA 


Spending  on  A&P  Plant 
Boosted  to  $25  Million 


Wages  Record  Highs 

Year 

Home  BuiidiiigJUpJ?^ 


and  ADVERTISER 
Repretenled  by  Gannett  Advertising  Sales  •  Member,  Gannett  Group 


Star-  Gazette 


ELM  RA 


NEW  YORK 


PA. 


Include  the  expanding  Elmira  Market  in  your  advertising 
plans!  This  fast-growing  5-county  market  in  south  central 
New  York  and  northern  Pennsylvania  with  a  population  of 
312,900  boasts  an  effective  buying  income  of  $627,703,- 
000  with  retail  sales  of  $382,823,000.  The  only  way  to 
reach  the  Elmira  Market  economically  and  effectively  is  by 
the  Star-Gazette  and  Sunday  Telegram.  Coverage  is  51% 
daily,  53%  Sunday.  Compare  this  with  the  patchwork  cov¬ 
erage  afforded  by  10  cable  TV  stations  and  10  area  radio 
stations. 


BIG  things  are 

happening  in... 
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We  touch  a  single 
keyandset^e 

in  6  cities. 


How? 

Well,  we  hooked  up  typesetting  machines— in  six  of  our 
seven  plants  across  the  country— to  The  Journal’s  own 
private  wire  system.  Then  when  today’s  Wall  Street  Journal 
(in  the  form  of  a  master  tape)  is  fed  into  the  system  from 
one  of  two  eastern  offices,  the  message  goes  out 
simultaneously  to  all  the  typesetting  machines. 

Simple— once  you’ve  spent  years,  dollars  and 
engineering  talent  pioneering  the  whole  idea  of  remote 
typesetting.  As  The  Journal  did. 

Why  did  we  do  it?  Why,  to  give  businessmen  all  across 
the  country  the  important  business  news  the  same  day— every 
business  day.  Of  course,  that  takes  a  lot  more  doing,  too. 


Like  coordinating  the  assignments  of  the  largest  staff 
of  business-news  reporters  and  editors  in  the  world. 

Or  getting  timely  roundup  stories  into  the  paper  within 


.hours  after  they’ve  been  assigned.  Or  culling 
^WAU  STREET  j^the  output  of  all  the  big  wire  services  just  to  be 
isure  we  haven’t  missed  anything  of  the 
news  in  The  Journal  is  written  by  our  own  staff). 

Now,  if  you  Want  to  hear  something  really 
complicated,  just  ask  about  that  seventh  plant  and 


hat's 

News—”  f 

1.1 

how  we  use  closed-circuit  TV  to  publish  there. 


Only  busy  men  have  time  to  read  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 


ing  utensils,  marketec.  o  cook, 
ware  manufacturers  E.  i. 
duPont  de  Nemours  &  .fmpany. 
Carl  Ally  has  been  i  -cked  by| 


AGENCY  ITEMS 


D.  P.  BROTHER  has  pro¬ 
moted  Paul  C.  Curtis  to  assist¬ 
ant  account  executive  and  as¬ 
signed  him  to  the  Guardian 
Maintenance  account.  Mr.  Cur¬ 
tis  joined  the  agency  as  a  trainee 
in  1953. 


stoopers  have  happier  husbands 


Corning  to  succeed  Ayt 


KLAU-VAN  PIET  :RS0M. 
DUNLOP  announced  the  apJ 
pointment  of  Stan  Tayior  to  thi 
position  of  vp  and  manager  of] 
the  West  Coast  office,  and  Julei 
N.  Draznin  as  the  MilwaukeJ 
agency’s  public  relations  counl 
sel  in  Los  Angeles.  I 


J.  WALTER  THOMPSON 
has  appointed  James  E.  Kleid 
as  management  supervisor  for 
Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany.  He  succeeds  John  Mon- 
sarrat,  recently  named  manager 
of  JWT’s  Chicago  office. 


oeivdei«' 

siiviWcf 


N.  W.  AYER  has  hired  BerJ 
nice  Ann  Thieblot,  formerly  edu¬ 
cation  editor  of  the  Hagcrstow^ 
(Md.)  Daily  Mail,  as  a  cop|| 
writer  in  Philadelphia.  Richaw 
N.  Prince  has  been  promoted  U 
copy  director. 


FOOTE,  CONE  &  BELDING 
has  added  Milton  K.  Harkrader 
Jr.,  previously  with  Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample,  and  Peter 
R.  Watts,  previously  with  J. 
Walter  Thompson,  as  account 
executives  on  the  General  Foods 
and  Menley  &  James  accounts, 
respectively. 


‘SrOOPINS  SHOPPER'  SCORES — One  of  the  seven  "best  advertising 
of  the  year  awards"  presented  by  the  Minneapolis  Ad  Club  in  the 
total  campaign  category,  went  to  Kericer-Peterson  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  for 
its  series  of  newspaper  ads.  The  fractional  page  ads  for  Festal  Foods 
division  of  Owatonna  Canning  Company,  make  the  point  that  con¬ 
scientious,  thoughtful  housewives  are  willing  to  extend  themselves  to 
reach  the  very  best  canned  vegetables  for  their  families. 

STEMMLER,  BARTRAM, 

FISHER  &  PAYNE  of  St.  Louis  used  to  support  consumer  prodaj 
has  named  former  R.A.F. 
bomber  pilot  Frank  L.  Chipper- 
field  as  media  director  to  succeed 
Garth  D.  Salisbury,  who  has 
been  promoted  to  traffic  director. 


LEO  BURNETT  CO.  and 
CLINTON  E.  FRANK  Inc.  have 
been  awarded  the  United  Air 
Lines  acco\int.  Burnett  will  han¬ 
dle  passenger  and  Clinton  E. 
Frank,  cargo.  The  $12  million 
account  had  been  a  26-year 
client  of  N.  W.  Ayer. 


acquisition  of  the  White  Rose 
line  by  S&W  Fine  Foods. 


HENDERSON  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING,  Greenville,  S.  C.  anA 
BURKE  DOWLING  ADAMS, 
Atlanta,  were  winners  of  the 


GOODIS,  GOLDBERG,  LEWIS  &  GILMAN  of  Phila- 
SOREN  of  Toronto  has  picked  delphia  has  named  Frank  Car- 
up  $1  million  billings  of  Hiram  veil,  formerly  group  media  Chapter  of  the  American- Asso- 
Walker  &  Sons  Ltd.  super\dsor  for  N.  W.  Ayer,  elation  of  Newspaper  Repre- 

♦  *  *  m^ia  director.  sentatives  for  excellence  in  the 

SUDLER  &  HENNESSEY  of  ♦  ♦  *  daily  new-spapers  as  an 

New  York  has  appointed  Gloria  HONIG-COOPER  &  HAR-  advertising  medium.  Miss  Betty 
DePalma  and  Judy  West  as  RINGTON  of  San  Francisco  has  McGowan  of  Henderson  ac- 
media  supervisors.  Miss  De-  hired  William  Caro,  formerly  cepted  the  plaque  for  “best  use 
Palma  was  formerly  media  di-  with  Guild,  Bascom  &  Bonfigli,  of  newspapers  in  a  special  pur- 
rector  with  Lee  Ramsdell,  Phila-  as  assistant  media  director.  pose  ad”  for  their  client.  Jack 
delphia,  and  a  media  buyer  with  *  *  *  Rabbitt  Company  and  Mrs. 

N.  W.  Ayer.  OGILVY,  BENSON  &  Mary  Carr  Bugg  and  Frank 

*  *  *  MATHER  has  been  awarded  the  Griffith  of  Burke  Dowlinf! 

CUNNINGHAM  &  WALSH  Mercedes-Benz  of  North  Ameri-  Adams  received  their  award  for 


Engineering  Design 


Engineering  services  for  Webb 
Publishing  Co.,  included  building 
layout  and  design,  engineering 
of  the  equipment  installation, 
and  complete  construction  man¬ 
agement.  Preliminary  study 
covered  desirability  of  relocation. 

These  services  were  coordinated 
by  engineers  with  many  years 
of  practical  experience  in  all 
areas  of  Graphic  Arts  production. 


KENYON  &  ECKHART 
ports  Peter  Hall  has  joined  the 
staff  as  media  buyer.  He  was 
previously  with  Ted  Bates. 


Newsmen  who  cover  the  Washington  diplomatic 
and  State  Department  beat  will  tell  you  that  their 
job  is  a  battle  of  sources. 

Stewart  Hensley,  UPl’s  chief  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  nation's  capital,  has  the  sources 
and  knows  which  ones  to  contact  when  big  news 
breaks. 

His  spot  news  and  analytical  dispatches  are  con¬ 
sistently  on  target. 

“By  Stewart  Hensley” 

-another  big  by-line  from  j  X 


BENTON  &  BOWLES  has 
named  George  Shimko,  associate 
media  director,  a  vicepresidenk 
He  supervises  media  buying  for 
Texaco,  Philip  Morris,  MONY, 
Heublein,  and  U.S.  Rubber. 

9|c  ]((  4e 

BBDO  in  Dallas  has  named 
Paul  K.  Randall  Jr.  manager 
of  the  office  there,  succeeding 
Christy  T.  Allen,  who  retired 
Mr.  Randall  went  to  Dallas  in 
1963  on  the  Pepsi-Cola  account 
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High  buildings,  high  incomes  and  sales 
go  hand  in  hand  in  growing  New  England 


THIS  MESSAGE  IS  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS; 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (m) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (m).  Express  (e),  Telegram  (s) 
VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e), 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Nashua  Telegraph  (e) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e), 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (e&s),  , 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e),  Union  (m).  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (d), 
Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (e),  Providence  Bulletin  (e). 

Providence  Journal  (m&s),  Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport  Post  (s), 
Bristol  Press  (e),  Hartford  Courant  (m), 

Hartford  Courant  (s),  Hartford  Times  (e), 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 

Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e), 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m). 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s), 

Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s),  Torrington  Register  (e), 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  Republican  (m&s) 


Boston’s  dramatic  new  Pnidential  Center,  with  its  52-story 
ofiRce  tower,  the  new  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  twin 
apartment  buildings  and  War  Memorial  Auditorium  are  a 
dramatic  example  of  burgeoning  growth  in  the  entire  New 
England  area.  New  England’s  newspapers  are  growing,  too, 
with  circulation,  advertising  and  coverage  keeping 
pace  with  the  area’s  development. 


Here  are  some  more  facts  about  New  England: 

•  1>t  among  U.S.  regions  in  per  family  food  sales 

•  2nd  of  U.S.  regions  in  per  household  income  and  sales 

•  New  England  has  over  24,500  manufacturing  plants 

•  Per  capita  income  runs  1 1  %  ahead  of  the  U.S.  averag 


New  England  newspaper  coverage  gives 
greater  lift  to  your  sales  figures 


Newspapers’  near-100%  coverage  of  the  region  makes 
them  the  preferred  medium  for  reaching  and  selling  every 
segment  of  this  rising  market. 


Sell  your  products  and  ^ 

★ 

services  in  New  England  ^ 

through  these  newspapers. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

EXPANSION  PROGRAM 
By  Rirk  Friedman 

A  $225,000  building  and  ex-  newsprint  storage,  direct  mail 
pansion  program  has  been  an-  and  addressing  department, 
nounced  by  Paddock  Publica-  composition  and  page  makeup 
tions  Inc.,  publishers  of  16  operations.  Space  formerly  used 
newspapers  in  suburbs  of  north-  for  paper  storage,  along  with 
west  Chicago.  other  remodeling,  will  provide 

Charles  S.  Paddock,  president,  an  additional  1,000-square  feet 


ARTIST'S  CONCEPTION  of  two-story  office  addition  and  plant  e«- 
pansion  (to  rear,  left)  announced  by  Paddock  Publications.  Original 
building  of  publishing  firm  is  at  right. 


prising  the  Hollister  News-  THURSDATA 


said  the  program  includes: 

— a  two-story  office  building 
addition  to  increase  office  space 
by  75  percent; 

— a  3,000-square  foot  addition 
to  the  newspaper  plant  and  re¬ 
modeling  of  existing  plant  areas; 

— expansion  of  photo  lab  facil¬ 
ities  to  enable  the  newspapers 
to  triple  present  picture  produc¬ 
tion;  and 

— acquisition  of  two  adjacent 
properties  to  provide  for  em¬ 
ploye  parking. 

The  firm’s  headquarters  and 
plant  are  at  217  W.  Campbell 
St.,  Arlington  Heights. 

Mr.  Paddock  said  the  1965 
plans  represent  the  second 
largest  single  investment  in 
building  and  expansion  in  the 
firm’s  93-year  history.  A  $250.- 
000  investment  was  made  in  1956 
with  addition  of  a  Goss  Uni¬ 
versal  rotary  press  and  press¬ 
room  building. 

The  two-story  office  addition 
will  blend  in  with  the  modern 
two-story  structure  added  in 
1959.  It  will  add  3,800-square 
feet  of  space  for  advertising, 
editorial,  circulation,  accounting, 
and  commercial  printing  depart¬ 
ments. 

Display  advertising  will  oc¬ 
cupy  double  its  present  space 
and  have  new  furnishings,  mat¬ 
rix  and  art  facilities.  Art  and 
advertising  facilities  now  located 
on  two  floors  will  be  consolidated. 

Space  presently  occupied  by 
display  advertising  will  ^  taken 
over  by  commercial  printing. 

Expanded  area  for  news-edi¬ 
torial  department  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  on  the  second  floor  and 
include  facilities  now  spread 
over  three  floors,  including  a 
basement. 

Remodeling  and  expansion  of 
the  photo  lab,  begun  last  De¬ 
cember,  will  include  a  film  proc¬ 
essing  lab,  printing  room,  and 
finishing  and  editing  room.  Now 
publishing  an  average  of  300 
news  photos  per  week,  the  ex¬ 
pansion  will  enable  the  news¬ 
papers  to  triple  picture  produc¬ 
tion.  The  professional  layout  was 
designed  especially  for  Paddock 
by  engineering  specialists  of 
Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

The  printing  plant  addition 
will  provide  increased  space  for 
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of  production  area. 

Increased  classified  ad  volume 
also  has  necessitated  doubling 
the  company’s  telephone  equip¬ 
ment.  A  new  phone  number  and 
several  additional  trunk  lines  to 
augment  the  firm’s  present  22 
trunk  lines  as  well  as  a  new 
double  switchboard  will  be  in 
operation  this  fall. 

This  will  be  the  fifth  addition 
made  to  the  original  building 
since  Paddock  Publications 
moved  to  the  Campbell  Street 
location  in  1939. 

Pointing  to  the  pressures  of 
growth  in  existing  facilities,  Mr. 
Paddock  said  a  carload  of  news¬ 
print,  which  lasted  five  months 
in  1939,  now  lasts  five  days. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  com¬ 
pany  had  20  employees  with  a 
four-man  news  staff.  Its  work 
force  is  225,  including  a  33-man 
news  staff. 

Want  ads  occupied  one  page 
in  the  typical  10-page  edition  in 
1945;  today,  classified  ads  oc¬ 
cupy  17  pages  of  the  average 
86-page  paper  (35%  to  40% 
news) . 

While  the  1945  circulation  for 
Paddock’s  six  papers  totaled 
10,500,  current  circulation  is 
38,000  Thursday  and  54,000 
Sunday. 

*  *  « 

CITY  PL.4NNING  AWARD 

The  annual  Journalism  Award 
given  by  the  American  Society 
of  Planning  Officials  “for  public 
service  rendered  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  city  and  regional  plan¬ 
ning  through  outstanding  jour¬ 
nalism’’ — was  won  this  year  by 
the  Hollister  Newspapers  of 
Wilmette,  Ill. 

The  winning  entry  was  a  16- 
article  series  dealing  with  prob¬ 
lems  facing  communities  in  Chi¬ 
cago’s  North  Shore  suburban 
area.  The  series,  written  by 
Martha  Cleve'and  and  Jerilyn 
Ellis,  included  supporting  edi¬ 
torials  and  numerous  illustra¬ 
tions  and  cartoons  illustrating 
the  need  for  comprehensive 
planning,  to  cope  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  stemming  from  the  rapid 
growth  and  urbanization  of  the 
area. 

The  series  was  carried  in  the 
five  suburban  weeklies  corn- 


papers:  Wilmette  Life;  Winnet- 
ka  Talk;  Glencoe  News;  Glen¬ 
view  Announcements,  and  the 
Northbrook  Star. 

m 

SALES 

Penns  Grove,  N.  J. 

A  partnership  of  William  0. 
Frey  and  Howard  F.  Gleasman 
Jr.  will  take  over  operation  of 
the  Penns  Grove  Record,  87- 
year-old  weekly,  from  Thomas 
C.  Summerill  on  July  1. 

Mr.  Summerill,  who  has  been 
publishing  the  Record  since  1937, 
when  he  succeeded  his  father 
who  founded  the  paper,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
editorial  side. 

Mr.  Frey  and  his  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Gleasman,  have  l)een  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  publishing  of  the 
Boonville  (N.  Y.)  Herald. 

The  transaction  was  arranged 
by  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington  media  brokers. 

*  *  * 

The  Dalton- Hinsdale  (Mass.) 
News  has  been  sold  by  its 
founder,  Wadsworth  R.  Pierce, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G. 
Sheldon.  Mr.  Sheldon  formerly 
was  with  the  Hagerstown  (Md.) 
Daily  Mail.  The  offset  weekly 
has  a  2,000  circulation  in  Berk¬ 
shire  County. 

• 

Weekly  Publi8her 
Out  of  His  Overalls 

Milwaukee 

Co-operative  publishing  has 
changed  the  role  of  the  weekly 
newspaper  publisher  “who  now 
wears  suits  instead  of  overalls 
in  the  backshop,’’  William  E. 
Branen,  editor  and  co-publisher 
of  the  Burlington  Standard 
Press,  said  here  recently. 

Mr.  Branen,  outgoing  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wisconsin  Press 
Association,  declared  manv  edi¬ 
tors  of  weekly  papers  no  longer 
ink  their  fingers  and  shirts 
doubling  as  editors  and  printers. 

Mr.  Branen  is  president  of 
Southern  Lakes  Publishers  Inc., 
a  co-operative  publishing  firm 
w’hich  prints  12  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  each  compiled  by  its  own 
staff.  Southern  Lakes  began 
operation  in  early  1963  with 
offset  printing  facilities  at 
Delavan. 


LOCAL  NEWS  —  The  Lapeer 
(Mich.)  Lapeer  County  Press 
(Publisher  Bob  Meyers)  re¬ 
ported  a  total  of  3,245  column 
inches  of  county  news  and  pic¬ 
tures,  “exclusive,  non-syndicate, 
non-wire  service  material  writ¬ 
ten  by  and  about  people  of  this 
area,”  in  one  issue. 

The  County  Press,  bills  itself 
as  “America’s  Largest  Rural 
Weekly.” 

COUNTY  JUDGE  —  I^ndon 
Wills,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Calhoun  (Ky.)  McLean  County 
News,  has  been  elected  a  county 
judge.  Mr.  Wills  won  with  710 
votes  as  against  his  two  oppo¬ 
nents’  500  and  450  votes. 

GOLDEN  DAY  —  The  twice- 
weekly  Palmdale  (Calif.)  Anfe- 
lope  Valley  Press  celebrated  its 
50th  anniversary  by  publishine 
a  special  edition  partly  on  gold- 
colored  newsprint. 

TOPS  —  The  Trenton  Weekly 
Gazette  won  top  honors  among 
Tennessee  newspapers  given 
awards  by  the  University  of 
Tennessee  at  the  Tennessee 
Press  Association’s  convention. 
The  Gazette  placed  first  in  its 
classification  in  make-up  and 
appearance  and  local  features, 
second  in  local  pictures  and  best 
single  feature,  third  in  public 
service,  and  first  in  greatest  im¬ 
provement  and  fifth  in  best  ad¬ 
vertising  for  all  newspapers. 
The  Kingsport  Times,  a  daily, 
placed  second  and  the  Oak 
Ridger,  daily,  placed  third  in 
the  grand  award  contest. 

• 

Moriarity  Selected 
Editor  of  the  Year 

Urbana.  Ill. 

Jerry  Moriarity,  editor  of  the 
Kewanee  (Ill.)  Star-Courier, 
was  named  Illinois  Editor  of  the 
Year  by  members  of  the  Illinois 
Press  Association,  meeting  here 
recently. 

Mr.  Moriarity  writes  a  col¬ 
umn.  “Not  All  Malarky,”  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  editor  duties  for 
the  Star-Courier,  one  of  the  L« 
Enterprises  group. 
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It  you're  thirsty  for  business  •  .  . 


You  will  find  plenty  of  it  in  Westchester 
and  Rockland  counties  where  over  *5  million* 
a  day  flows  into  retail  stores. 

You  can  turn  a  Ixg  share  of  this  in  your 
direction  if  you  tell  your  story  to  the  more 


than  200,000  families  who  read  and  depend  on 
our  10  Westchester  Rockland  dailies. 

Give  them  a  chance  to  see  what  your 
product  can  do  for  them.  They’ll  profit  and  so 

will  you.  ’Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power  1964 


Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers 

8  CHURCH  STREET  WHITE  PLAINS.  NEW  YORK 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  KELLY  SMITH  CO. 

THE  NEWSPAPERS  THAT  KEEP  YOU  GROWING! 

HERALD  STATESMAN,  Yonkers  REPORTER  DISPATCH,  White  Plains  DAILY  NEWS,  Tarrytown 

DAILY  ARGUS,  Mt.  Vernon  DAILY  ITEM,  Port  Chester  CITIZEN  REGISTER,  Ossining 

STANDARD-STAR,  New  Rochelle  DAILY  TIMES.  Mamoroneck  JOURNAL-NEWS,  Rockland  County 

EVENING  STAR,  Peekskill,  Affilioted 


Political  Activity 
Firings  Condemned 


The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  said  this  week  in  a  policy 
statement  that  it  would  oppose 
the  firing  by  any  radio-tv  net¬ 
work  or  station  of  any  employe 
just  because  of  his  or  her  identi¬ 
fication  with  a  political  or  con¬ 
troversial  issue. 

But  the  organization  declared 
that  because  of  the  “sensitivity 
of  the  news  field,”  it  would  not 
quarrel  with  a  network  or  sta¬ 
tion  decision  temporarily  to 
transfer  a  newsman  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  position  if  he  is  identified 
with  a  political  campaign  or 
controversial  subject. 

The  Union's  executive  direc¬ 
tor,  John  de  J.  Pemberton  Jr., 
released  a  letter  sent  to  the 
three  major  networks  express¬ 
ing  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
group’s  Board  of  Directors. 

The  ACLU  undertook  a  study 
last  winter  of  the  participation 
by  television  and  radio  person¬ 
nel  in  political  activity  or  public 
controversy,  and  of  network  and 
station  policy  in  this  area.  The 
study,  just  completed,  was  part 
of  a  continuing  review  of  the 


civil  liberties  aspects  of  broad¬ 
casting  practices. 

“Our  review  was  not  based  on 
a  particular  case  or  complaint,” 
the  ACLU  letter  stated,  “but  on 
the  broader  level  of  determining 
whether  citizens’  exercise  of 
freedom  of  speech  is  curtailed.” 

The  problem  concerns  two 
categories  of  broadcasting  per¬ 
sonnel,  the  ACLU  said, — those 
involved  in  pure  entertainment, 
and  those  who  present  news. 

“Although  the  broadcasting 
industry  has  held  the  view  that 
entertainers  must  be  circum¬ 
spect  in  their  involvement  with 
political  and  other  causes,”  the 
letter  stated,  “our  impression  is 
that  the  consensus  of  network 
and  station  reaction  today 
recognizes  that  such  personnel 
should  be  allowed  full  freedom 
in  their  non-broadcasting  ac¬ 
tivity.” 

The  ACLU  fully  endorses  this 
position  “as  a  demonstration  of 
support  for  the  right  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  citizen  to  express  his 
opinion  without  fear  of  eco¬ 
nomic  or  social  sanction.” 


The  real  problem,  it  said,  is 
presented  by  the  second  cate¬ 
gory  of  personnel,  the  newsmen. 
It  is  usually  argued,  the  ACLU 
pointed  out,  that  in  order  to 
maintain  complete  objectivity  in 
presenting  the  news,  news  per¬ 
sonnel  must  refrain  from  join¬ 
ing  political  movements  or 
taking  sides  in  a  public  con¬ 
troversy.  “There  is  fear  that 
such  participation  will  not  only 
affect  the  newsman’s  own  pres¬ 
entation  on  the  air,  but  will  re¬ 
move  the  impression  of  integrity 
and  total  credibility  which  the 
network  or  station  seeks  to 
project  to  the  audience.” 

Although  this  is  a  rational 
concern,  the  ACLU  stated,  it 
would  nevertheless  oppose  any 
effort  to  discharge  a  broadcast¬ 
ing  employe  “simply  because  of 
his  identification  with  a  politi¬ 
cal,  eoonomic,  or  social  cause.” 
The  Union  added,  however,  that 
it  would  not  consider  it  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  civil  liberties  if  for  the 
time  that  a  newscaster  was 
identified  with  a  political  or 
public  cause,  he  was  disqualified 
from  any  function  related  to 
that  cause. 

For  example,  in  a  political 
campaign,  the  letter  explained, 
if  a  newsman  endorsed  a  par¬ 
ticular  candidate  or  allowed  his 
name  to  be  used  by  a  partisan 
group,  “it  would  not  inap¬ 


propriate  to  move  him  f  m  his 
newscasting  function  to  iiother 
position  for  the  duration  of  the 
campaign.” 

While  recognizing  the  oasons 
for  a  network’s  moving  i  news 
employe,  it  added:  “Vv’e  are 
deeply  concerned  .  .  .  that  the 
individual’s  free  speech  rights 
not  be  tampered  with,  and  our 
position  is  that  there  would  be 
a  violation  of  civil  liberties  if 
anything  more  was  done  than 
the  temporary  transfer  of  the 
newsman  to  a  different  position 
without  any  penalty  upon  his 
return  once  the  political  cam¬ 
paign  or  controversy  is  ended. 
To  do  more  than  this  would  of¬ 
fend  the  spirit  and  meaning  of 
the  First  Amendment.” 


School  Confers  Honor 

Philadelphia 
Robert  L.  Taylor,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  was  presented 
with  the  Northeast  Senate 
Award,  the  highest  citation  of 
Northeast  High  School  at  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  school.  The  award 
was  presented  by  Dr.  Mabel 
Haller,  principal  of  the  high 
school,  in  recognition  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  service  to  the  commun¬ 
ity. 


DARLING, 

I  IDOLIZE  you 
1  ADORE  YOU. 


YOU'RE  THE  ONL 
ONE  I'LL  EVER 
LOVE,  GLORIA.  ' 


ONLY 

yER  ^ 


GLORIA  ??!! 


DROPPING 

WRONG 

NAmES 

CAN 

CREATE 

AWKWARD 

SITUATIONS. 

FOR 

COmPANlES 
AS  WELL 
AS  PEOPLE. 


FDR  instance. 
PEOPLE  SOmETimES 
USE  THE  NAmES 
CATERPILLAR  AND 
CAT  TO  DESCRIBE 
ALU  mACHINES  THAT 
mOVE  ON  TRACKS. 
THIS  PRESENTS 
A  PROBLEm. 


YOU  SEE,  caterpillar®  AND  CAT® 
ARE  NOT  COmmON  NOUNS 
DESCRIBING  A  TYPE  OF 
LOCOmOTlON.  THEY  ARE 
REGISTERED  TRADEmARKS 
OF  CATERPILLAR.  TRACTOR  CO. 
AND  SHOULD  BE  USED  TO 
IDENTIFY  ONLY  PRODUCTS* 
WE  mAKE.  THESE  INCLUDE 
WHEEL  AS  WELL  AS 
TRACK-TYPE  mACHINES. 


IF  ANYONE  HAS  EVER 
BOBBLED  YOUR  NAmE, 
WE  THINK  YOU'LL 
UNDERSTAND  OUR 
SITUATION.  YOUR 
HELP  IN  CORRECTLY 
USING  OUR  TRADEmARKS 
TO  REFER  ONLY  TO 
OUR  PRODUCTS  WILL 
BE  APPRECIATED. 

CATERPILLAR 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
♦Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 
Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 
Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Rear  Dump  Trucks 
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HANDS  STAY  ON  THE  KEYBOARD 
...PUNCH  TAPE  FASTER 
WITH  nr  64-KEY  PERFORATOR 


All  linecasting  machine  functions,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  characters,  figures  and  spaces, 
are  coded  directly  by  single  keystrokes 
from  the  keyboard  of  a  Teletypesetter® 
Perforator.  No  auxiliary  keys  to  operate, 
no  reaching  or  extra  movements  away 
from  the  keyboard  to  interrupt  the  steady, 
high  speed  rhythm  of  a  competent  touch- 


system  operator.  Everything  for  complete 
linecasting  machine  programming  is 
right  under  the  finger-tips! 

Fairchild  Teletypesetter  Perforators 
are  the  fastest,  most  versatile  equipment 
for  preparing  tape  for  automatic  linecast¬ 
ing.  Maximum  speed  is  1035  keystrokes 
per  minute  —  far  beyond  the  capability 


of  even  the  fastest  operator. 

ITS  is  the  original  tape  system,  time- 
tested  and  time-proved.  A  full  line  of 
matched  components,  including  perfo¬ 
rators,  operating  units,  computer,  selec¬ 
tive  allotter  and  accessories,  can  be 
integrated  to  serve  any  newspaper  or 
commercial  print  shop . , .  small  or  large. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
OKTRKT  OFFICES;  EASTCHESTER,  N.  Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO 
OVERSEAS;  AMSHROAM.  THE  NnHERLANOS  •  LONOON,  ENGLAND 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  TTS-5S 
221  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  N.  V.  11803 

□  Please  send  details  about  TTS  — 
world's  only  integrated  and  complete 
system  for  automatic  operation  of  line¬ 
casting  machines. 

P  Please  have  a  TTS  Production  En¬ 
gineer  call  me. 


PROMOTION 

Series  on  Professions 
Is  Service  to  Youth 


By  George  Wilt 

In  an  effort  to  gain  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  young  people,  the  Sioux 
Falls  (S.  Dak.)  Argus-Lvader 
has  instituted  a  new  editorial 
promotion  series,  “My  Profes¬ 
sion.” 

Dwight  Buus,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  says  he  has  a  real  “grab¬ 
ber”  in  this  new  series,  one  that 
can  be  easily  adapted  by  news¬ 
papers  in  any  part  of  the 
country. 

He  asked  leading  per.sonalities 
in  the  “Sioux  Empire”  area  to 
write  articles  about  their  work, 
which  would  be  helpful  to  young 
people  as  they  strive  to  select 
vocations.  And  reaction  to  the 
series  indicates  that  the  promo¬ 
tion  fills  a  need,  an  obvious  yard¬ 
stick  for  success. 

Particularly,  the  promotion  is 
designed  to  give  young  readers 
of  the  Argus-Leader  a  localized 
look  at  various  professions,  and 
a  chance  to  read  what  successful 
people,  some  of  whom  they  know, 
think  of  their  work. 

According  to  Mr.  Buus,  the 
series  has  several  other  distinct 
advantages  for  the  newspaper: 

1.  It  makes  friends  for  the 
paper  from  among  the  contribu¬ 
tors  of  the  articles,  and  others 
in  their  professions.  Those 
asked  to  write  the  articles  are 
flattered  at  the  opportunity. 
The  Argus-Leader  has  had  no 
refusals  to  date.  An  auctioneer, 
for  instance,  phoned  about  two 
weeks  after  his  article  had  ap¬ 
peared  and  told  of  the  reaction 
he  had  received,  even  from  peo¬ 
ple  he  did  not  know. 

2.  Educators  of  the  city  ex¬ 
pressed  appreciation  for  the 
series.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  told  the  Argus-Leader 
that  he  was  going  to  ask 
teachers  to  call  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  articles  in  their 
classes. 

3.  Adult  readership  appeared 
to  be  surprisingly  high  for  the 
series,  with  letter  writers  indi¬ 
cating  that  they  had  read  the 
entire  series,  expressing  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  paper’s  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  youth  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Parents  of  teenagers 
expressed  particular  interest. 

4.  Although  the  individual 
pieces  were  all  done  by  local 
people,  they  required  a  minimum 
of  work  by  newspaper  personnel. 
Each  story  was  rewritten  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  many  of  them 
required  very  little  editing. 

The  series  has  been  promoted 
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with  a  campaign  of  in-paper 
advertisements,  about  quarter- 
l)age  size.  Headlines  read: 
“What  vocation  is  best  for  me?” 
and  “What  shall  I  do  with  my 
life?” 

Letters  to  the  community’s 
industry  leaders  re<iuesting  them 
to  contribute  to  the  series  point 
out  the  reason  for  the  series,  and 
the  public  service  it  contributes. 
It  points  out  that  the  series  is 
published  weekly,  usually  on 
Sunday,  with  .stories  running 
from  300  to  .100  words  in  length. 
In  the  letter,  Mr.  Buus  also  ar¬ 
ranges  for  a  picture  to  be  taken 
of  the  writer,  to  be  published 
with  the  es.say.  .4  biography 
(jue.stionnaire  is  enclosed  with 
the  letter. 

Mr.  Buus  points  out  that  the 
promotion  can  be  done  by  new.s- 
pa])ers  anywhere,  by  using  local 
l)eople.  And  he  adds  that  he  has 
a  supply  of  tear.sheets  on  the 
articles  that  hav'e  appeared  so 
far,  available  on  a  “until  they’re 
gone”  basis.  Anyone  for  “profes¬ 
sions”? 

*  ♦  ♦ 

RESUMICS — As  a  public  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  community,  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle's  classified 
department  is  offering  free  job 
resume  forms  as  an  aid  to  im¬ 
prove  job  applicants’  chances  for 
employment.  In  one  month’s 
time,  2,000  copies  have  been 
issued  over  the  Chronicle’s 
counter,  or  through  the  mail.  An 
additional  5,000  have  been  re¬ 
ordered.  Mail  requests  have 
come  in  from  Chicago,  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Miami.  Local  area  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  YMCA  and  YWCA 
have  been  receptive  to  the  offer 
and  have  ordered  copies  to  be 
distributed  at  Houston  chapters. 
Included  in  the  resumes  are 
questions  pertaining  to  the  ap¬ 
plicant’s  personal  information, 
education,  military  history, 
physical  record,  previous  em¬ 
ployment,  character  references, 
and  other  experience  or  qualifi¬ 
cations.  In-paper  display  ads, 
positioned  in  the  classified  pages, 
have  announced  the  availability 
of  the  job  resumes. 

*  «  * 

LIQUOR — A  new  brochure 
published  by  the  Detroit  News 
reveals  that  of  Michigan’s  three 
liquor  districts,  the  Detroit  dis¬ 
trict  accounted  for  66  percent  of 
the  state’s  total  liquor  sales  in 
1964.  The  folder  gives  percent¬ 
ages  of  bourbon,  blended,  Cana¬ 


dian,  scotch  and  other  liquors 
sold  in  each  of  Michigan’s  liquor 
districts.  Copies  are  available 
free  upon  request  from  the 
News’  promotion  department. 

*  *  « 

PUERTO  RICO— When  50 
Washington  Star  carriers  took 
a  trip  to  Puerto  Rico  as  winners 
of  a  circulation  department  con- 
te.st  emphasizing  .salesmanship, 
courtesy  and  service,  the  Star 
gave  the  trip  unusual  display 
space,  with  a  four-page  picture 
story  in  the  paper’s  Rotograv¬ 
ure  magazine,  Sunday. 

*  *  * 

WINNERS — Prize-winners  in 
the  two-month  “Operation  0-J” 
Conte.st  run  for  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal  and  Oregonian 
by  national  representative 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 
were  selected  last  week.  First 
prize,  a  portable  radio,  went  to 
Miss  Joan  Krejci,  media  buyer 
at  BBDO,  New  York.  Top  win¬ 
ner  for  acquiring  the  largest 
number  of  signatures  of  agency 
and  advertiser  contacts  who  had 
•swn  the  0-J  presentation,  was 
Chuck  Howard,  of  the  MRS  Los 
Angeles  office,  who  also  won  a 
radio.  The  objective  of  the  con¬ 
test  was  to  give  the  broadest 
coverage  to  the  new  Portland 
market  booklet  among  agency 
and  advertising  people. 

*  *  * 

YEARBOOK — A  second  an¬ 
nual  High  School  Yearbook  com- 
l)etition  is  being  organized  by 
the  Montreal  Gazette,  following 
the  success  of  last  year’s  com- 
l>etition.  The  program,  designed 
to  encourage  writing  talent 
among  high  school  students,  was 
launched  last  fall.  Five  awards 
were  presented  to  winners  for: 
best  editorial,  fiction  and  fea¬ 
ture  stories,  and  liest  overall 
yearbook.  Individual  student 
winners  receive  a  trophy,  with 
schools  awarded  engraved 
plaques.  Awards  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  Fall.  All  English 
and  bi-lingual  high  schools  in 
the  Montreal  area  have  been 
invited  to  submit  entries.  Entries 
will  be  handled  by  the  Gazette’s 
promotion  department,  with 
judging  done  by  members  of  the 
editorial  staff. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

SAFETY — For  the  third  year 
the  Miami  News  is  undertaking 
a  public  service  project  known 
as  Safety  Town. 

Safety  Towns  have  been  con¬ 
structed  at  Dadeland  and  North- 
side  Shopping  Centers.  The 
towns  are  complete  with  build¬ 
ings,  streets,  sidewalks,  and  real 
traffic  lights. 

The  purpose  of  Safety  Town 
is  to  help  children  from  4  to  9 
years  b^ome  safe  pedestrians 
and  eventually  safe  drivers. 
They  will  experience  traffic  situ¬ 
ations  which  will  enable  them 


to  cope  with  real  traffic  lu  iards. 

Bicycles  and  toy  ped;  1  cars 
are  provided  for  the  children 
and  the  instruction  will  b<  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Dade 
County  Sheriff’s  Office. 

According  to  Jack  i’arish, 
promotion  manager  of  the  Vliami 
News,  in  the  past  two  years 
approximately  6,000  children 
have  attended  Safety  Town 
classes. 

«  *  ♦ 

SPECTACOLOR—  Booth 
Michigan  Newspapers  are  pro¬ 
moting  the  availability  of  Spec- 
tacolor  with  a  brilliant  file 
folder,  containing  two  sets  of 
rate  cards  for  each  Booth  news¬ 
paper,  and  copy  indicating  the 
scope  of  the  $4.9-million  market. 
• 

Readers  Save  Home 
For  Family  of  16 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

“Lose  a  $14,000  home  for  want 
of  $47.66?  Not  in  this  country!” 

So  thought  construction 
worker  Floyd  Wilson,  father  of 
14  children,  as  he  ripped  a 
sheriff’s  sale  notice  from  the 
door  of  the  house  he  had  built 
for  his  family  in  Colonia,  Wood- 
bridge  Township,  N.  J. 

Wilson  was  wrong.  He  did 
lose  the  house  at  a  sheriff’s  sale 
for  missing  two  $23.83  install¬ 
ments  on  a  $1,100  roofing  bill. 

But  thanks  to  readers  of  the 
Evening  News,  the  Wilsons  are 
still  living  in  their  own  home, 
free  of  encumbrances. 

By  the  time  the  newspaper 
heard  from  a  Woodbridge  Town- 
•ship  welfare  worker  about  the 
plight  of  the  family,  the  sheriffs 
sale  had  already  taken  place,  on 
April  14. 

Nevertheless,  the  Evening 
News  succeeded  (1)  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  family’s  eviction  by  the 
new  owner;  (2)  in  buying  out 
the  owner’s  interest  with  a  fund 
of  $1,825  contributed  by  readers. 
• 

Adkin  Succeeds  Knowles 
As  Star>Phoenix  Editor 

Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Eric  Knowles,  editor  of  the 
Saskatoon  Stanr-Phoenix  since 
1953  and  a  member  of  the  staff 
since  1925,  was  honored  at  a 
dinner  recently  to  mark  his 
retirement.  Michael  Sifton,  pres¬ 
ident,  announced  that  Mr. 
Knowles  would  be  succeeded  by 
executive  editor  Dennes  Adkin, 
formerly  of  the  London  (Ont) 
Free  Press. 

Consistent  with  the  “keep  it 
short”  order  that  marked  his 
years  in  the  news  room,  at  the 
dinner  Mr.  Knowles  spoke  only 
briefly.  He  said  that  he  had 
experienced  the  “bitter  and  the 
sweet,”  but  most  all  he  had  en¬ 
joyed  being  in  Saskatoon  where 
he  will  spend  his  retirement 
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Sound  balance  of  publishing  interests 


The  third  Annual 
General  Meeting  of  the 
International  Publishing 
Corporation  Ltd.  wiii  be 
held  on  5  July  1965  at 
Brettenham  House, 

Lancaster  Place,  London, 

W.C.2. 

The  directors  have 
pleasure  in  submitting 
their  third  annuai  report 
for  the  year  ended 
28th  February  1965, 
recently  circulated  to 
shareholders. 

The  profit  before  taxation  of  our  group  of  com¬ 
panies  for  the  year  ended  28th  February  1965 
shows  an  increase  at  £14,994,000  as  compared 
with  £14,706,000  for  the  previous  year.  Trading 
profitafter  deducting  depreciation  and  including 
income  from  newly  acquired  subsidiaries  re¬ 
mained  steady  despite  greatly  increased  costs 
in  many  sectors.  We  regard  this  as  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  position  in  the  context  of  the  substantial 
launching  expenses  of  the  new  independent 
national  newspaper  the  Sun,  the  labour  agree¬ 
ments  for  increased  wages  on  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  and  for  longer  holidays  in  general 
printing,  and  the  effect  of  the  import  surcharge 
on  newsprint  costs. 

Investment  income  of  £3,175,000  was  higher 
than  last  year  mainly  as  a  result  of  enlarged 
holdings  in  the  Reed  Paper  Group  and  British 
Relay  Wireless  &  Television. 

New  appointments _ 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  central  direc¬ 
tion  and  administration  of  the  group  was 
strengthened  by  the  creation  of  two  new  posts: 
Mr.  Hugh  Cudtipp  has  been  appointed  Deputy 
Chairman  and  Mr.  Frank  Rogers  Managing 
Director  of  the  International  Publishing  Corpor¬ 
ation.  Both  these  directors  have  spent  practically 
the  whole  of  their  working  lives  with  the  group 
and  have  been  responsible  for  some  of  its 
major  functions. 

Other  administrative  changes  and  some  major 
acquisitions  have  been  made,  all  in  pursuance 
of  our  policy  of  integrating  and  expanding  our 


pubiishing  and  associated  activities  while  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  the  competitive 
spirit  of  our  publications.  In  this  way  your  direc¬ 
tors  aim  to  provide  a  firm  balance  of  interests  at 
home  and  abroad,  each  of  which  helps  further 
strengthen  the  others. 

Technical  developments _ 

Central  to  our  efforts  towards  greater  efficiency 
has  been  the  two-pronged  attack  that  has  been 
made  to  secure  for  the  company  a  planned  and 
increasingly  profitable  future.  These  plans  have 
been  mainly  in  the  fields  of  technology  and 
labour  relations. 

As  one  of  the  world's  largest  printers  it  is  of 
vital  importance  to  ensure  the  most  efficient 
production  methods  for  our  publications. 
Printing  technology  is  passing  through  a  phase 
of  rapid  development  and  your  directors  are 
determined  that  the  group  shall  have  at  its  dis¬ 
posal  the  most  modern  printing  machinery 
available.  Accordingly,  major  plans  are  in  hand 
involving  considerable  capital  expenditure  over 
the  next  five  years  to  bring  our  printing  factories 
up  to  date. 

We  recognise  that  I  PC  has  an  important  part  to 
play  in  the  development  of  the  printing  trade 
where,  because  of  reasons  which  are  now  his¬ 
toric,  technical  development  in  England  has 
been  slow.  We  have  prepared  in  the  closest  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  unions  a  plan  which  will  pro¬ 
ject  us  technically  into  the  later  twentieth 
century. 

The  trend  is  towards  the  offset  process,  which 
has  great  potential  for  small  newspaper  and 
magazine  printing.  Your  group  is  very  much  to 
the  fore  in  the  use  of  this  plant.  We  have  instal¬ 
led  offset  machines  for  our  newspapers  in 
T rinidad,  and  an  important  project  is  in  hand  to 
use  it  for  printing  newspapers  by  offset  from  a 
regional  centre  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  shareholders  will  recall  that  last  year  a  new 
company  was  established,  Southwark  Offset, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  will  print  a  large 
number  of  our  publications  by  this  method. 


Southwark  Offset _ 

Southwark  Offset  is  now  getting  under  way, 
but  it  will  take  at  least  another  twelve  months  to 
achieve  full  production.  The  running  in  of  a  fac¬ 
tory  containing  the  most  modern  printing  and 
electronic  equipment  necessarily  takes  rather 
longer  than  a  factory  employing  traditional 
methods  with  which  the  labour  force  Is  already 
conversant. 

Complementary  to  the  new  offset  plant  In 
Southwark  Is  the  closure  of  Odhams  Press 
general  letterpress  printing  works  in  Long  Acre, 
London.  This  plan,  which  was  announced  to  the 
trade  unions  in  August  1963,  has  involved  a  run- 

(  Advertisement) 


down  over  a  number  of  months  and  was  finally 
completed  after  the  end  of  the  financial  year. 
An  operation  of  this  kind,  involving  as  it  does 
the  transfer  of  men  with  many  years  of  their 
lives  spent  at  Odhams  to  our  other  companies, 
with  the  inevitable  personal  dislocation  and 
uncertainty  generated,  could  only  have  been 
carried  out  by  management  and  unions  acting  in 
the  closest  co-operation  in  order  to  avoid 
hardship. 

Many  of  the  printers  concerned  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Southwark  plant  and  your  directors 
are  well  aware  that  this  involves  a  completely 
new  way  of  life  for  a  large  number  of  the  men 
hitherto  engaged  on  traditional  printing  in 
London.  Not  the  least  important  aspect  of  this  is 
its  value  as  an  exercise  in  the  redeployment  of 
labour  consequent  upon  new  technological 
developments. 


Labour  relations _ 

Equally  important  with  technology  to  our  future 
is  the  need  to  ensure  a  steady  supply  of  pro¬ 
perly  trained  executives.  The  rate  of  growth  of 
the  group  makes  it  essential  that  men  of  the 
right  calibre  are  on  hand  to  meet  the  unique 
problems  and  opportunities  which  are  continu¬ 
ally  arising.  With  this  in  mind  your  directors  are 
in  the  course  of  enlarging  the  group's  execu¬ 
tive  development  schemes. 

Further  steps  have  been  taken  towards  the  more 
economic  use  of  manpower,  some  of  which  were 
referred  to  in  last  year's  report,  and  many 
months  of  negotiations  are  beginning  to  bring 
results  in  an  improved  atmosphere  and  in¬ 
creased  productivity.  Joint  agreements  between 
management  and  trade  unions  in  respect  of  the 
Daily  Mirror  and  Sunday  Mirror  have  led  to  re¬ 
duced  manning  standards  and  consequent 
increased  monetary  benefits  to  employees  and 
improved  operating  efficiency  to  the  company. 
There  is  a  long  way  to  go  yet  and  many  problems 
remain  to  be  solved  but  the  long-term  prospects 
appear  more  promising  than  they  have  for  a 
number  of  years.  This  is  a  beginning,  in  an 
industry  which  for  many  years  has  been  racked 
with  labour  problems.  It  proves  that  all  these 
problems  are,  with  determination  and  good  will, 
capable  of  solution. 

Yourdirectors  would  liketo  take  this  opportunity 
of  thanking  their  employees  at  all  levels  for  their 
work  during  the  year.  The  general  improvement 
in  relations  that  has  been  noticeable  through 
many  phases  of  our  activities  is  due  as  much 
to  the  attitude  of  individuals  as  to  the  efforts 
of  managementandunions.Wegreatly  welcome 
these  developments  and  hope  for  our  part  to 
make  possible  other  improvements  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  year. 

As  one  of  the  moves  to  secure  the  future  of  the 
company's  employees  it  is  intended  to  intro- 


iuce  a  new  group  pension  scheme  later  this  year 
providing  considerably  enhanced  benefits  for 
them. 


The  Sun _ 

The  major  newspaper  event  of  the  year  was  the 
launch  of  the  Sun,  the  first  new  mass-selling 
daily  newspaper  for  over  30  years.  The  opera¬ 
tion  was  expected  to  be  costly,  and  so  it  has 
proved.  This  was  a  vigorous  attempt  to  replace 
the  out-dated  Daily  Herald,  which  had  no  chance 
of  commercial  success,  by  an  independent 
newspaper  designed  for  the  1960's  with  a  better 
prospect  of  ultimate  viability.  Since  its  birth 
last  September  it  has  been  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  Sun  has  consistently  improved. 
It  has  been  successful  in  attracting  new  and 
younger  readers.  In  the  changeover  we  have 
lost  a  considerable  number  of  the  older  group 
of  Daily  Herald  readers,  thus  producing  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  readership  more  favourably  balanced. 
The  strength  of  the  Sun's  appeal  to  its  readers 
was  demonstrated  in  March  by  the  barely  per¬ 
ceptible  decrease  of  sale  when  the  price  was 
increased  by  Id.  within  six  months  of  its  launch¬ 
ing.  But  despite  these  encouraging  factors  and 
the  lively  contemporary  character  of  the  Sun, 
neither  its  present  sale  nor  the  current  level  of 
advertising  support  is  high  enough  and  clearly 
a  tough  struggle  lies  ahead  in  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  field. 


Daily  Mirror _ 

The  Daily  Mirror  has  enjoyed  a  further  year  of 
exceptional  success.  Such  is  the  appeal  of  the 
paper  that  all  previous  sales  records  were 
broken  and  net  sale  during  1964  averaged  over 
five  million  copies  a  day.  This  figure  was  passed 
in  May  last  year  and  sales  continued  to  rise 
almost  until  the  price  increase  of  November.The 
increase  in  price  resulted  in  a  temporary  set¬ 
back  to  circulation  but  net  sale  is  now  once 
again  advancing.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  rise  in 
circulation,  advertising  revenue  has  increased, 
so  that  the  substantial  rise  in  revenue  combined 
with  increased  productivity  has  resulted  in  a 
very  satisfactory  level  of  profit  from  this  part  of 
our  undertaking. 

An  important  development  by  The  Daily  Mirror 
Newspapers  has  already  been  referred  to  in 
passing.  This  is  the  establishment  near  Belfast 
of  a  new  plant  to  print  by  the  offset  process  the 
Daily  Mirror  and  Sunday  Mirror  for  distribution 
in  Ireland.  As  most  shareholders  will  know, 
national  newspaper  printing  has  hitherto  been 
confined  to  letterpress  and  the  new  plant 
represents  an  entirely  fresh  approach  to  the 
printing  of  national  newspapers  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

National  Sunday 
newspapers _ 

Of  the  group's  two  leading  national  Sunday 
newspapers.  The  People  has  steadily  increased 
its  sales  in  the  last  five  years  and  the  advertising 
position  is  healthy. 

The  Sunday  Mirror  has  also  experienced  a  good 
year's  advertising  with  satisfactory  sales  and, 
like  the  daily,  will  undoubtedly  derive  benefit 
from  the  new  printing  centre.  Since  the  paper's 
launch  two  years  ago  sales  have  been  firm  and 
the  operation  can  be  regarded  as  a  complete 
success. 

^ottish^newspapers _ 

The  new  spirit  of  economic  enterprise  which  is 
moving  in  Scotland  has  been  reflected  in  the 
affairs  of  our  Scottish  company.  During  1964 
the  Daily  Record  and  Sunday  Mail  reached  the 
highest  sales  figures  in  their  history.  Advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  in  the  Daily  Record  was  up  by  over 
eleven  per  cent  and  local  advertising  by  no  less 
than  twenty-three  per  cent,  a  significant  com¬ 
ment  on  the  part  we  play  in  the  commercial  life 
of  the  country. 


Newspapers  overseas _ 

The  scale  of  our  publishing  operations  in  West 
Africa  and  the  West  Indies  is  small  in  relation 
to  our  large  newspaper  enterprises  at  home 
but  together  they  provide  a  satisfactory  annual 
profit. 

In  spite  of  a  very  difficult  trading  year  in 
Nigeria,  beset  by  political  and  labour  troubles, 
the  Daily  Times  company  achieved  improved 
trading  results,  reflecting  considerable  credit 
on  its  predominantly  Nigerian  management. 
Our  newspapers  in  the  territory  continue  their 
influential  role  and  our  confidence  in  the  future 
of  this  major  African  independent  country  re¬ 
mains  high.  The  commercial  printing  subsi¬ 
diary,  Times  Press,  made  a  useful  contribution, 
whilst  the  light  packaging  company,  Nigerpak, 
has  made  a  promising  start. 

The  Trinidad  Daily  Mirror,  which  gave  the 
group  valuable  experience  in  web-offset  news¬ 
paper  production,  attained  the  premier  sales 
position  in  that  country  within  a  few  months  of 
its  launch  in  December,  1963.  Our  other  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  Caribbean— in  Barbados,  St.  Lucia, 
Antigua  and  British  buiana— continue  to  enjoy 
similar  status  in  their  individual  territories. 


Women’s  magazines _ 

Our  publishing  interests  in  the  consumer  maga¬ 
zine  field  are  headed  by  the  women's  maga¬ 
zines,  among  which  we  are  dominant,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  weekly  market,  where  we  have  five 
magazines,  published  in  strong  competition 
with  one  another. 

Following  the  remarkable  post-war  growth  of 
the  women's  weeklies,  the  market  was  sustained 
during  the  year,  and  price  increases  have  had 
only  a  minimum  effect  on  sales.  In  spite  of  com¬ 
petition  from  other  media,  the  appeal  of  these 
weeklies  to  the  women  and  housewives  of  this 
country  is  as  strong  as  ever.  Their  combined 
readership  totals  over  27  million,  eguivalent  to 
1.3  copies  per  week  seen  by  every  woman  in  the 
country.  As  an  advertising  market  for  consumer 
goods  the  women's  weeklies  are  unigue  and 
unapproached. 

The  leader  in  the  field  is  Odhams'  Woman, 
followed  by  Newnes'  Woman's  Own,  and  taken 
together  these  two  alone  reach  over  half  the 
women  in  Britain.  In  addition,  Odhams' 
IVomarj's  Realm  and  Fleetway's  Woman's 
Weekly  and  Woman's  Mirror  have  a  following  of 
millions  of  women  in  their  separate  categories, 
a  readership  as  loyal  as  that  of  any  magazines 
in  the  country. 

Reader  loyalty  is  a  characteristic  also  of  our 
women's  monthly  magazines.  Each  of  these 
aims  at  a  particular  group  of  reader  interests 
and  individually  their  approach  is  guite  distinc¬ 
tive.  Fleetway's  Woman  and  Home  and  Woman's 
Journal  have  long  been  acknowledged  leaders 
in  their  separate  markets  and  Honey,  launched 
primarily  for  younger  women,  has  had  a  year  of 
growing  sales. 

An  important  addition  to  this  group  was  made 
just  after  the  end  of  the  financial  year  with  the 
launch  of  Nova  by  George  Newnes.  This  new 
women's  monthly  has  made  an  impressive 
start  and  response  from  both  advertisers  and  the 
public  has  been  encouraging.  Other  Newnes' 
publications  for  women  and  the  home  including. 
Flair  and  Homes  and  Gardens,  continue  to  pros¬ 
per.  Odhams'  Ideal  Home,  the  leader  in  its  field, 
enjoyed  another  successful  year,  with  increased 
annual  average  circulation. 

Publishing  for  children _ 

Another  important  activity  is  publishing  for 
children,  where  we  are  responsible  for  some  of 
the  best  periodicals  in  the  world.  At  the  end  of 
the  financial  year  IPC  was  publishing  17  child¬ 
ren's  weeklies,  divided  between  Fleetway  and 
Odhams.  Although  in  general  these  publica¬ 
tions  are  sound  and  total  sales  do  not  vary 
greatly,  there  has  been  some  slackening  in  the 
circulation  of  girls'  weeklies.  Elsewhere,  how¬ 
ever,  and  particularly  among  the  nursery  week¬ 


lies  where  IPC  has  far  the  largest  are  of 
national  sales,  there  exists  a  very  st;  !e  and 
satisfactory  market.  Among  our  we  Known 
children's  titles  are  Fleetway's  Look  ar  Learn, 
Treasure,  Teddy  Bear  and  Valiant,  plus  £  ile  and 
Robin,  published  by  Odhams. 


Diverse  publications 

It  is  not  possible  to  refer  to  all  our  diver  se  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  general  field.  Mention  stiould  be 
made,  however,  of  the  Daily  Mirror  group’s 
Reveille  and  Newnes'  Tit-Bits,  which  hove  both 
achieved  good  results  in  a  shrinking  rr.arket. 
During  the  year  Odhams  participated  in  the 
launch  of  TV  World,  a  television  programme 
weekly  lor  the  Midlands,  which  has  been  an 
immediate  success.  In  August  last  year  the 
Odhams'  general  weekly  Today  was  sold.  Your 
directors  much  regret  the  closure  of  this  maga¬ 
zine  for  it  has  a  long  history,  growing  out  of  the 
well-known  weekly  John  Bull.  Publishing  condi¬ 
tions  today,  however,  are  weighted  against 
general  publications  without  a  clearly  defined 
readership. 

A  further  Newnes'  journal  launched  during  the 
year  under  review  is  Practical  Electronics,  which 
forms  an  addition  to  the  company's  already 
famous  "  practical  "  series,  and  indications  are 
that  this  publication  has  an  expanding  future 
before  it. 

Trade  and  technical 
journals _ 

As  shareholders  will  know,  our  technical  pub¬ 
lishing  companies  comprise  the  Kelly-lliffe 
group  and  the  National  Trade  Press  group, 
each  a  very  large  concern  in  its  own  right.  Be¬ 
tween  them  these  two  groups  publish  some  140 
trade,  technical  and  specialised  journals  ser¬ 
ving  a  wide  range  of  industrial,  scientific  and 
business  activities.  These  journals  play  a  vital 
part  in  the  prosperity  of  British  manufacturers, 
stimulating  ideas,  encouraging  discussion  and 
making  known  throughout  their  appropriate 
fields  news  of  developments,  processes  and 
techniques.  Their  well-filled  advertisement  sec¬ 
tions  are  as  important  in  this  connection  as  the 
editorial  pag^s. 

Indeed,  these  journals  are  among  our  soundest 
enterprises,  the  leaders  in  each  field  providing 
a  very  satisfactory  rate  of  profit  and  a  first-class 
long-term  investment.  Since  most  of  them  are 
closely  allied  to  the  industrial  and  business  life 
of  the  community  their  fortunes  tend  to  follow 
the  ups  and  downs  of  the  industries  they  serve. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  our  trade,  technical 
and  specialised  journals  are  buoyant,  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  is  high,  and  sales  are  good. 

Kelly-lliffe  group _ 

In  the  Kelly-lliffe  group  an  important  new  ven¬ 
ture  by  Associated  Iliffe  Press  was  the  launch 
of  Science  Journal  at  the  end  of  the  financial 
year  under  review.  This  monthly  publication 
is  designed,  after  extensive  research,  to  meet 
the  rapidly  expanding  need  for  news  of  develop¬ 
ments  across  the  whole  range  of  science  and 
technology.  Although  it  is  too  early  yet  to  say 
what  its  fortunes  will  be.  Science  Journal  has 
already  created  great  interest  and  favourable 
comment  among  scientists  and  technologists 
in  this  country  and  overseas. 

Elsewhere,  the  Kelly-lliffe  group  has  been  en¬ 
larged  by  new  publications  for  the  licensed 
trade  and  laundry  industries.  The  gr.oup  has 
also  acquired  a  40%  interest  in  Hatton  Press, 
publishing,  among  other  journals.  The  Optician. 
All  these  publications  have  a  thoroughly 
sound  potential. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
Thomas  Skinner  group  had  a  further  successful 
year's  trading.  The  Slock  Exchange  Gazette  in¬ 
creased  its  advertisement  sales.  Its  associate 
paper,  The  Statist,  is  further  strengthening  its 
influence  in  economic  and  business  affairs. 
The  Kelly-lliffe  group  is  also  promoting  a  joint 
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comi  r)y  with  Medical  World  Publishing  Co. 
Inc.  America  to  establish  a  new  journal, 
Worl  \^eJicine,  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

National  Trade  Press 
group _ 

Taker  as  a  whole,  the  National  Trade  Press 
comc.inies,  which  include  Temple  Press, 
Toth;  I  Press,  Heywood-Temple  Industrial 
Publications  and  the  Go  Magazine  company, 
have  experienced  a  sound  and  progressive 
years  working.  The  re-launches  of  some  ailing 
journals  undertaken  a  year  or  two  ago  and  a 
number  of  conversions  from  magazine  to  news¬ 
paper  format  are  now  getting  into  their  stride 
and  the  outlook  is  good.  This  group  has  only 
existed  in  its  present  form  for  two  years,  having 
been  formed  from  trade  and  technical  publish¬ 
ing  companies  previously  operating  elsewhere 
in  IPC.  Necessarily,  during  the  period  under 
review  much  attention  has  been  given  to  large 
scale  reorganisation  and  a  new  management 
structure  has  been  established.  V^e  expect  to 
gain  considerable  benefit  from  the  new  organi¬ 
sation  in  the  years  ahead.  ; 

In  addition  to  those  referred  to  last  year,  a  fur¬ 
ther  number  of  new  companies  have  been  set 
up  to  represent  the  subject  fields  of  this  group's 
publications.  These  include  NTP  Business 
Journals,  publishing  the  trade  newspapers  and 
magazines  of  the  “High  Street",  such  as 
Drapery  and  Fashion  Weekly  and  Hairdressers' 
Journal,  and  Farm  Journals,  publishing  Farmers 
Weekly,  amongst  other  influential  agricultural 
publications. 

Medical  News,  launched  in  partnership  with 
The  Financial  times  two  years  ago,  has  enjoyed 
another  good  year  and  is  now  established  as 
one  of  the  leading  weeklies  of  the  profession. 


Outdoor  advertising _ 

Our  outdoor  advertising  interests  are  princi¬ 
pally  centred  in  the  South  East  and  the  North  of 
England  where,  as  we  reported  last  year,  the 
group  has  acquired  a  number  of  smali  com¬ 
panies  in  support  of  the  Borough  Billposting 
Co.  During  the  period  under  review  we  reorgan¬ 
ised  our  operations  in  this  important  field  of 
advertising  and  obtained  increased  profitability. 

Book  publishing _ 

IPC  policy  of  re-shaping  its  book  pubiishing, 
which  started  last  year  with  the  disposal  of  most 
of  our  subscription  book  interests,  has  been 
carried  forward  by  the  purchase  of  Paui  Hamiyn 
(Holdings).  Your  directors  consider  that  the 
addition  of  this  large  and  successful  group  of 
companies  to  our  enterprises  wiii  be  most  bene¬ 
ficial.  The  Hamiyn  group,  which  was  formed  in 
the  nineteen-fifties  and  has  expanded  rapidly, 
publishes  a  variety  of  both  popular  and  quality 
books  with  substantial  export  sales  and  in 
recent  years  has  greatly  expanded.  At  a  time 
when  the  sates  of  hard  cover  books  to  general 
readers  have  tended  to  contract,  the  company 
has  developed  its  products  to  suit  largely  un¬ 
exploited  areas  of  the  marketwith  great  success. 
The  ownership  of  this  company  and  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  its  executives  provides  IPC  with  a 
reservoir  of  technical  expertise.  In  the  coming 
months  we  shall  seek  to  integrate  further  our 
book  interests. 

Other  important  acquisitions  in  book  publish¬ 
ing  include  the  purchase,  in  partnership  with 
Wilke  &  Co.,  of  Victoria,  Australia,  of  the  share 
capital  of  the  Cheshire  group  of  Melbourne. 
Since  the  end  of  the  financial  year  this  Austra¬ 
lian  interest  has  been  added  to  and  with  the 
same  company  we  are  now  partners  in  the 
ownership  of  the  Jacaranda  Press,  operating 
principally  in  Queensland  and  the  developing 
territory  of  New  Guinea.  Taken  together,  these 
companies  now  form  the  largest  group  of  edu¬ 
cational  publishers  in  the  Australian  continent. 
We  believe  that  both  have  considerable  poten¬ 
tial  for  growth  and  will  provide  useful  links  with 


the  export  sales  of  Ginn  &  Co.  Ltd.  and  our 
other  book  companies. 

Overseas  developments _ 

A  number  of  other  overseas  developments  have 
taken  place,  strengthening  in  particular  our  in¬ 
terest  in  technical  publishing  in  Europe.  As 
shareholders  know,  the  Kelly-lliffe  group  already 
has  interests  in  technical  publishing  companies 
in  France,  West  Germany  and  Italy,  and  the 
National  Trade  Press  has  a  controlling  interest 
in  a  company  operating  from  Stuttgart.  These 
associations  provide  valuable  links  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  publishing  techniques,  the  ex¬ 
change  of  information,  and  partnership  in  the 
sale  of  advertising  space.  Future  developments 
in  the  trade  and  technical  publishing  field 
abroad  are  being  co-ordinated  so  as  to  enable 
the  Kelly-lliffe  and  National  T rade  Press  groups 
to  operate  together  in  their  overseas  expansion. 
The  French  company— Compagnie  Franpaise 
d'Editions— has  had  a  very  successful  year  and 
in  Germany  our  associates  continue  to  make 
good  progress.  The  Italian  firm  of  ETAS- 
Kompass  has  been  severely  affected  by  the 
economic  troubles  of  that  country,  but  fiome 
improvement  is  now  reported  in  the  situation  in 
Italy.  It  is  intended  that  the  base  of  this  invest¬ 
ment  be  broadened  and  negotiations  are  cur¬ 
rently  in  hand  for  the  purchase  of  a  small  but 
profitable  technical  publishing  company  in 
Milan. 

Further  afield,  in  Hong  Kong,  IPC  has  joined 
with  the  Straits  Times  of  Malaysia  and  News 
Ltd.  of  Australia  to  establish  the  Far  East  T rade 
Press.  The  company  provides  a  further  outlet 
for  British  technical  writing  and  export  advertis¬ 
ing  and  is  currently  publishing  three  journals, 
including  the  Far  East  Architect  and  Builder  and 
the  Far  East  Engineer. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to  refer  to  your 
company's  contribution  to  the  British  export 
trade.  Although  generally  we  are  not  an  export 
industry,  our  revenue  derived  from  overseas 
sales  amounted  in  the  year  under  review  to  the 
not  inconsiderable  sum  of  £6,000,000.  We  are 
continually  reviewing  our  overseas  representa¬ 
tion  and  exploring  new  markets  for  our  products. 


Exhibition  activities _ 

Our  major  exhibition  interest  is  Industrial  & 
Trade  Fairs  Holdings,  the  premier  exhibition 
organising  group  in  which  we  are  associated 
with  The  Financial  Times  and  Beck  &  Pollitzer. 
The  event  of  the  year  in  the  exhibition  field  was 
the  British  Trade  Fair  in  Peking,  organised  by 
Industrial  and  Trade  Fairs,  which  has  resulted 
in  a  considerable  volume  of  orders  being  ob¬ 
tained  by  British  manufacturers.  The  Kelly- 
lliffe  exhibition  companies  enjoyed  a  success¬ 
ful  year's  promotions,  including  the  Mechanical 
Handling  Exhibition  and  the  London  Nursing 
Exhibition. 


Trade  investments _ 

We  referred  at  the  opening  of  our  report  to  the 
dividends  from  our  major  trade  investments. 
Among  these  the  largest  is  our  interest  in  the 
Reed  Paper  Croup.  This  extensive  group  of 
companies,  among  the  world's  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  paper  and  its  associated  products, 
is  more  than  usually  closely  lin'^ed  with  our  own 
board  since  we  share  the  same  chairman.  The 
Reed  Group  has  further  expanded  with  the 
acquisition  of  Field,  Sons  and  Company  and,  in 
Canada  the  Acme  Molson  Group.  Overshadow¬ 
ing  these  events,  however,  was  the  recent 
acquisition  of  The  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers, 
the  biggest  company  in  the  trade,  whose  pro¬ 
ducts  include  Crown  and  Sanderson  papers 
and  Walpamur  and  Duradio  paints.  A  subse¬ 
quent  development  has  been  Reed's  offer  for 
Polycell  Holdings  whose  business,  as  manu¬ 
facturers  of  products  for  the  "do  it  yourself" 
enthusiast,  is  ideally  complementary  to  that  of 
W.P.M.  These  moves  form  a  logical  extension 
of  Reed's  established  policy  of  expansion  and 


development  as  a  vertically  integrated  business 
with  appropriate  product  diversification.  The 
acquisition  of  W.P.M.  necessitated  a  consider¬ 
able  increase  in  the  Reed  capital  which  has 
reduced  our  holding  to  28.5*,,.  We  are  neverthe¬ 
less  confident  that  these  new  associations  ofier 
the  best  prospects  for  us  all.  Reed  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  profits  for  its  last  financial  year 
are  considerably  higher  than  those  of  the 
previous  year  and  that  its  dividend  will  be 
increased  from  16"i  to 

Associated  Television,  in  which  we  also  have  a 
considerable  interest,  reported  an  excellent 
year's  trading  for  the  year  ended  31st  March 
1964.  Notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  the 
government  levy  on  television  advertisement 
revenue  which  became  operative  on  30th  July 
1964,  substantially  increased  revenues  have 
greatly  assisted  the  profit  for  the  year  just 
ended.  It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  the 
effect  of  the  levy  for  a  full  year  on  the  company's 
profits  will  be  to  reduce  them  sharply.  Against 
this,  the  company  has  recently  acquired  Stoll 
Theatres  Corporation  and  Moss'  Empires,  and 
the  profits  therefrom  and  from  the  improved 
operations  of  the  company's  other  subsidiaries 
may  go  far  to  make  good  such  reduction  in 
profits.  Your  directors  have  great  confidence  in 
your  company's  investment  in  ATV. 

The  trading  conditions  for  British  Relay  Wire¬ 
less  &  Television,  in  which  company  we  ac¬ 
quired  an  interest  in  the  previous  financial  year, 
have  not  proved  as  satisfactory  as  we  had 
hoped  at  the  time  of  our  acquisition  of  the 
shares.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  relatively  slight 
impact  that  the  new  television  channel— BBC  2 
—has  made  on  the  viewing  public.  Further,  the 
new  basis  for  taxation  introduced  by  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  been  particularly 
severe  on  a  company  which  during  its  develop¬ 
ment  years  is  a  large  purchaser  of  capital  equip¬ 
ment.  Although  we  have  seen  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  market  value  of  tbis  investment, 
we  remain  confident  that  there  is  a  good  future 
for  wired  television,  especially  when  colour  is 
introduced.  We  believe  that  in  the  long  term 
this  investment  will  prove  of  substantial  benefit. 


Future  outlook _ 

Your  directors  look  forward  to  the  future  with 
confidence.  Both  trading  profit  and  investment 
income  should  rise  in  the  current  financial  year 
and  it  is  not  expected  that  the  introduction  of 
corporation  tax  will  have  any  material  effect  on 
the  level  of  retained  profits. 

Dividend _ 

After  making  provision  amounting  to  £433,000 
for  payment  of  preference  dividends  for  the  year 
there  remains  the  sum  of  £7,219,000  attributable 
to  ordinary  shareholders  of  the  Corporation.  An 
interim  dividend  of  6%  was  paid  on  the  issued 
share  capital  of  £34,725,381  which  has  since 
been  increased  upon  the  acquisition  of  the 
Hamiyn  group  of  companies  to  £35,250,381. 
A  final  dividend  of  14"i,  less  income  tax,  on  the 
ordinary  shares  of  the  Corporation  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  shareholders  for  approval  which 
with  the  interim  will  absorb  £4,175,000. 


Di  rectors _ 

Two  additional  directors  were  appointed  during 
the  year.  Mr.  Paul  Hamiyn  joined  the  Board  upon 
the  acquisition  of  the  Hamiyn  book  companies 
and  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Arnold  Quick  was 
appointed,  both  retire  in  accordance  with  the 
articles  of  association  and  the  further  directors 
retiring  by  rotation  are  Messrs.  G.  H.  Cartwright, 
C.  B.  de  Launay  and  S.  T.  Ryder.  All  being 
eligible  offer  themselves  for  election. 

Auditors _ 

Messrs.  Deloitte,  Plender,  Griffiths  &  Co.  are 
willing  to  continue  in  office  as  auditors  and  a 
resolution  fixing  their  remuneration  will  be 
proposed  at  the  annual  general  meeting. 


(  Advertisement) 


Study  Shows  Benefits 
6-Col  Format  Brings 


Brookings,  S.  Dak. 

Publishers  changing  their 
newspapers  over  to  a  six-column 
format  with  wider  news  columns 
may  be  aiding  profits  even  more 
than  their  readers. 

The  conclusion  is  that  of  two 
graduate  students  in  printing 
management  at  South  Dakota 
State  University,  who  have  just 
completed  master’s  theses  on  the 
effects  of  the  increased  column 
width  on  production  and  reading 
speed. 

More  Produrliuii 

Albert  Leicht,  who  will  teach 
printing  management  next  year 
at  West  Virginia  Institute  of 
Technology,  found  that  30  line¬ 
casting  machine  operators  could 
set  about  35  percent  more  copy 
in  the  15-pica  width  column  than 
in  the  standard  11-pica  measure. 
When  an  adjustment  was  made 
for  errors  (the  wider  measure 
type  requires  more  re-setting  for 
each  error),  the  net  gain  in  pro¬ 
duction  was  still  about  17  per¬ 
cent  for  the  30  operators. 

Leicht  also  found  that  hyphens 
were  reduced  from  1.1  per  100 
ems  of  type  set  in  the  11-pica 
measure  to  .9  hyphens  in  the 
15-pica  measure. 

Another  graduate  student. 
Jack  Nuckols  Jr.,  also  to  teach 
at  West  Virginia  Tech  next  year, 
checked  the  reading  speed  of 
some  500  readers  using  the  same 
two  column  widths, 

Nuckols  found  that  the  wider 
measure  could  be  read  over  4 
percent  faster.  Male  readers 
were  benefited  much  more  by 
the  wider  measure  than  female 
readers,  and  those  who  did  not 
wear  glasses  while  reading  were 
benefited  much  more  than  those 
who  did. 

Wider  Measure  Preference 

The  research  was  carried  out 
under  J.  K.  Hvistendahl,  director 
of  printing  and  journalism  re¬ 
search  at  South  Dakota  State. 
In  previous  research,  Professor 
Hvistendahl  found  that  readers, 
when  given  a  choice,  expressed 
a  preference  for  the  wider  meas¬ 
ure  columns  in  both  1-  and  2- 
column  form.  They  also  esti¬ 
mated  they  could  read  the  wider 
columns  more  rapidly  than  the 
narrow  ones. 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  are  among  the  pioneers  of 
6-column  format. 

Commenting  on  the  changes. 
Professor  Hvistendahl  said:  “It 
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appears  to  me  that  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  wider 
columns.  The  increases  in  pro¬ 
duction,  along  with  a  sigrnificant 
decrease  in  the  number  of  hy¬ 
phenated  words  and  the  number 
of  times  an  operator  must  hand- 
space  lines,  should  be  a  strong 
incentiv’e  for  change. 

“This  would  seem  especially 
true  for  dailies  under  50,000 
circulation  which  are  caught  in 
the  production  cost  squeeze,  but 
have  little  hope  in  the  near 
future  of  being  able  to  use  com¬ 
puters  economically  to  reduce 
type-setting  costs.” 

• 

So.  Calif.  Daily 
Sold  to  Group 

Escondido,  Calif. 

Sale  of  the  Escondido  Times- 
Advocatc  to  Mrs.  Jerene  Apple¬ 
by  Harnish  and  associates  is 
announced  here  by  Frederic  W. 
Speers,  president  of  Times-Ad- 
vocate  Inc.,  and  publisher. 

Andrew  W.  Appleby,  business 
manager  for  the  past  two  years, 
became  publisher  on  June  10. 
Mrs.  Harnish,  his  mother,  is 
chairman  of  the  board. 

Carlton  R.  Appleby,  his 
brother,  continues  as  general 
manager  of  the  Ontario  (Calif.) 
Daily  Report,  which  the  T-A 
purchasers  recently  sold  to  the 
Pomona  (Calif.)  Progress-Bul¬ 
letin  organization  headed  by 
A.  T.  Richardson.  Mrs.  Harnish 
remain  publisher-emeritus  at 
Ontario. 

Exercised  Option 

Mrs.  Harnish,  her  two  sons, 
Walter  W.  Axley,  Philip  A. 
Sawyer  and  Rolph  Fairchild  ob¬ 
tained  complete  ownership  of 
this  San  Diego  County  13,000- 
circulation  afternoon  daily  by 
exercising  an  option  to  buy  the 
70  percent  ownership  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Speers  and  Mrs.  Hattie 
Smithers.  This  option  was  ob¬ 
tained  when  they  bought  the  30 
percent  ownership  of  Herbert  R. 
McClintock,  a  co-publisher  in 
1963. 

Mr.  Speers  became  editor  and 
co-publisher  in  1947  when  he 
])urchased  a  majority  interest  in 
the  daily.  He  has  been  publisher 
since  Mr.  McClintock  sold  his 
interest. 

Mrs.  Harnish  and  her  sons 
also  owm  a  70  percent  interest  in 
the  Victorville  (Calif.)  Victor 
Press,  managed  by  B.  Frank 
Barnett  Jr.,  the  minority  owner. 


Wo  Place  for  A  Lady’ 

By  Malvina  Stephenson 


I  WASHINGTON — Is  the  embattled  Dominican  Republic 

I  any  place  for  a  “lady” — that  is,  a  female  war  correspond-  1 

I  pnt?  j 

I  This  lively  issue  provided  one  of  the  few,  if  only  lighter  | 
I  moments  involved  in  the  critical  deliberations  of  harried 
1  U.S.  officials. 

A  devastating  cablegram  which  already  is  becoming 
I  a  classic  on  the  walls  of  government  offices  finally  pried 
I  open  the  door  for  women  correspondents  in  the  strife- 
I  torn  Latin  country. 

The  message  is  as  unlike  staid  and  stuffy  bureaucracy 
I  as  the  former  newspaperman  who  wrote  it.  He  is  Leonard 
1  Greenup,  a  State  Department  press  officer  and  Latin  spe- 
I  cialist  currently  assigned  to  the  Dominican  Republic  task 
I  force  here. 

!  Greenup,  himself,  knows  something  about  “lady”  re¬ 
porters.  He  is  married  to  one  whose  journalistic  exploits 
once  rattled  headlines  in  Oklahoma  and  South  America. 

I  Mrs.  Greenup  is  the  former  Ruth  Robinson,  who  met  and 
i  married  Greenup,  a  native  of  Oregon,  while  they  were 
I  both  working  in  Rio. 

I  So,  when  a  cable  came  across  Greenup’s  desk  to  the 
I  effect  that  the  Dominican  Republic  is  “no  place  for  a 

I  lady,”  it  touched  his  sense  of  humor  and  aroused  his 
]  sense  of  justice.  \ 

The  application  had  come  from  Miss  Evelyn  Irons,  | 
I  an  able  veteran  representing  the  London  Sunday  Times.  | 

I  She  had  arrived  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  requesting  air 
transportation  from  the  U.S.  Navy,  to  the  fighting  front. 

I  “Returning  correspondents  .  .  .  are  most  emphatic  in 
1  their  opinion  that  this  is  no  place  for  a  lady,”  reported  1 

the  U.S.  Naval  headquarters  at  San  Juan,  communicating  | 
I  with  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Atlantic  Naval  forces.  | 

I  “Unless  otherwise  directed,  do  not  propose  to  provide  her  j 

I  transportation  to  Dominican  Republic.”  | 

The  name  of  Evelyn  Irons  immediately  struck  a  re-  | 
I  sponsive  note  with  Greenup.  In  1954,  he  was  temporarily  | 

I  assigned  as  U.S.  press  officer  in  nearby  Honduras  when  I 

}  Guatemala  was  being  liberated  from  a  pro-Communist 
I  dictatorship. 

I  Miss  Irons  was  there  too,  as  a  British  correspondent, 

I  and  he  very  well  i-emembered  the  performance  which  con- 
I  stantly  plagpied  her  male  colleagues.  She  seemed  to  be 
I  the  one  best  able  to  take  care  of  herself  on  the  front  page. 

1  Greenup  had  a  sudden  inspiration  for  a  cable  which  he 
I  fired  back  to  the  Navy.  According  to  State  Department 

I  procedure,  he  was  the  “drafting  officer”  and  it  was  sent 
i  in  the  name  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  It  bears 
reporting  in  full: 

“Miss  IRONS  not  lady  in  restricted  sense  but  seasoned 
war  correspondent  who  valiantly  covered  Guatemalan 
liberation  1954.  Miss  Iron’s  factual  story  of  her  four-day 
round  trip  from  Tegucigalpa  to  front  lines  on  muleback 
through  June  rains  and  mud  was  smash  played  London. 

Her  exploit  well  remembered  by  male  war  correspondents 
covering  war  from  Lincoln  Hotel  Bar  who  received  tele¬ 
grams  from  their  home  offices  advising  them  of  Miss 
Irons’  feat  and  requesting  them  to  QUOTE  onget  mule 
offget  ass  UNQU^OTE. 

“Department  requests  transport  Miss  Irons  lest  she 
arrive  Santo  Domingo  by  breast-stroke  or  canoe.” 

The  Navy  took  Miss  Irons  and  three  other  women  cor¬ 
respondents  to  the  Dominican  Republic:  Marguerite  Hig- 
I  gins  and  Ruby  Hart  Phillips,  toth  of  Newsday;  and, 

I  Fortuna  Calvo  Roth,  Vision  magazine,  New  York. 
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These  are  the  lights  that  lighten  your  days,  bringing  you 
the  necessities  and  the  luxuries  of  life — everything  you 
eat,  wear,  or  use — and  bringing  them  to  you  in  trim, 
modern  vehicles  piloted  by  the  world’s  safest  drivers! 
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LIGHTS  THAT  PASS  IN  THE  NIGHT 
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e  w  s 


Jason  L.  Levine,  former  UP  I 
reporter  in  Cincinnati  —  news 
editor  of  the  American  Auto¬ 
mobile  Association. 


DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  will  sa¬ 
lute  the  American  Apparel  Manu¬ 
facturer’s  convention  in  Atlanta 
with  a  pre-convention  issue  on 
June  11th,  a  convention  coverajte 
issue  on  opening  day,  the  18th  and 
a  complete  wrap-up  job  on  the  25th. 
Covering  the  event  with  Fair¬ 
child’s  Atlanta  bureau  chief,  Mur¬ 
ray  Wyche,  will  be  two  of  the  New 
York  editors,  Albert  Mari,  modem 
production  and  Bill  Tallin,  sports¬ 
wear. 


Carl  Clark,  reporter  for  the 
Lawton  (Okla.)  Constitution  — 
to  the  Hartford  Insurance  Co., 
Oklahoma  City. 


Jan  Puckett  Jacobs,  educa¬ 
tion  reporter  for  the  Lawton 
(Okla.)  Constitution  and  Press 
—  resigned  to  devote  time  to  her 
family. 


These  are  busier  days  than  usual 
for  the  staff  of  HOME  FURNISH¬ 
INGS  D.AILY.  Besides  the  contin¬ 
gent,  noted  in  last  week’s  column, 
which  will  be  heading  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  home  furnishings  markets,  an¬ 
other  group  leave  several  weeks  af¬ 
terwards.  These  include  Joan  Berg¬ 
man.  housewares  editor.  Bob  Okell 
and  Sam  (^ottesfeld,  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  .A1  Perkins,  home  entertain¬ 
ment  editor,  will  be  out  there  June 
26th  for  the  music  show. 


JA.MBS  F.  Urbanski  —  from 
retail  sales  manager  to  retail 
advertising  manager,  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune  and  Tampa 
Times,  replacing  Leon  Bsad- 
DOCK  —  now  in  charge  of  local 
advertising  production  and  cus¬ 
tomer  re^tions. 


Bt>B  Paulos,  publisher  of  Ha¬ 
waii  Press  Newspapers  —  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Honolulu  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club. 


Charles  W.  Govey  —  to  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager.  East 
Liverpool  (Ohio)  Review,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Ralph  E.  Smith,  who 
has  moved  to  California. 


Stanley  Slom.  furniture  e«litor  for 

HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY,  is 

going  to  be  a  busy  one  in  the  weeks 
ahead.  Besides  covering  the  furni¬ 
ture  market  in  Chicago,  he  is  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  —  on  new  business 
techniques — at  the  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Furniture  .Association’s  con-  I 
vent  ion  on  June  15th  at  Lake  (^n- 
eva,  Wisconsin  and  four  days  later 
at  Chromcraft  Corporation’s  sales 
meeting  in  Chicago. 


Judith  Ann  Pillsbury,  so¬ 
cial  editor,  Burlington  (Vt.) 
F ree  Press  and  Petter  J.  Hebert, 
Free  Press  composing  room  em¬ 
ploye  —  married  May  29. 


Richard  J.  Hartford,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  —  elected  to  board  of 
governors,  Austin  School, 


U  ho’s  minding  the  store  while 

HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAlLY’s 
staff  whizz  off  to  faraway  places? 
Herman  Shaps,  editor;  Earl  Lif- 
shey,  columnist  and  Jim  Cattani  of 
the  Philadelphia  bureau  planed  to 
Puerto  Rico  for  the  4000  attended 
Philco  Corporation  convention. 


Bernard  Walsh  Jr.  —  named 
Colchester,  Conn.,  correspond¬ 
ent,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 


Walter  R.  Graha.m,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Sunday  Republican  and  sports 
editor,  Springfield  Daily  News 
—  honored  at  testimonial  dinner 
marking  his  42  years  of  com¬ 
munity  service. 


Patricia  .McColl,  DRUG  NEWS 
WEEKLY,  heads  for  Lake  Placid 
June  23  to  cover  the  Toilet  Goods 
Association  sessions  up  there  at 
hite  Face  Inn. 


J.  Richard  Leslie  —  from  as- 


Julie  Divine  of  the  Atlanta  bureau 
wa.s  in  town  catching  up  on  New 
A Ork  news  recently. 
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SAYLOR 


SAUTER 


CRAIG 


KRANZ 


MEYER 


COURSEN 


GORDON  CRAIG,  who  used  to  be  an  advertising  salesman  for  the  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press,  is  now  executive  vice-president  of  Booth  Newspapers  Inc. 

JAMES  E.  SAUTER,  a  lawyer  and  labor  relations  specialist  who  has  worled 
for  the  government  and  for  Westinghouse  Corporation,  is  vicepresident  for 
employe  relations  In  the  Booth  Newspapers  group.  He  had  been  personnel 
relations  counsel  since  1956. 


PAUL  L.  SAYLOR,  CPA,  a  partner  in  the  accounting  firm  of  Miller,  Bailey, 
Smith  and  Dale  of  Detroit  the  past  nine  years,  has  been  named  assistant 
treasurer  of  Booth  Newspapers. 

WALLY  W.  MEYER  Is  the  newly  named  advertising  director  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  succeeding  Emil  A.  Sees,  who  retired  June  I.  Mr.  Meyer  has  been 
on  the  Star's  ad  sales  staff  since  1947.  He  Is  a  director  of  the  publishing 
company. 

ROBERT  D.  COURSEN.  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Poll,  has  been  promoted 
to  research  manager  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune.  Before  going 
to  the  S&T  In  1956  he  had  been  a  research  analyst  at  Benton  &  Bowles  ad 
agency  and  statistical  director  of  the  Gallup  Poll. 

LLOYD  R.  KRANZ  has  been,  appointed  classified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press.  He  joined  the  paper's  sales  staff  a  few 
months  ago  from  the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sunday  Gaze'te. 


cation  editor,  Toronto  Globe  and 
.Mail  —  to  Public  Relations 
Services  Ltd. 


sociate  editor  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Lloyd  Hollister  Publica¬ 
tions,  Wilmette,  Ill. 


David  H.  Vance  —  from  Omar  Marda.n,  news  editor, 
sports  staff,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- Dispatch 
Herald,  to  AP,  Louisville.  —  president,  Richmond  chapter 

*  *  *  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Robest  a.  Roemer  —  from  *  ♦  • 

publicity  director,  Hupp  Corpo-  Bill  McDonald,  an  assistant 
ration’s  Gibson  Refrigerator  Di-  advertising  manager  for  Char- 
vision,  to  the  Chicago  Daily  lotte  {N.  C.)  News  and  Observer 
News.  president  of  the  Advertising 

*  *  *  Club  of  Charlotte. 

Don  Grant,  formerly  UPI  *  *  * 

bureau  chief  in  Toronto  and  Steve  Gibson,  formerly  with 
Winnipeg  —  to  public  relations  Whittier  (Calif.)  Daily  News 
staff,  Western  Electric  Company  and  Costa  Mesa  (Calif.)  Orange 
in  New  York.  Coast  Daily  Pilot  —  to  Long 

*  *  *  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 

E.  R.  Clifford,  former  edu-  Press-Telegram. 
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Kenyon  College  president  Lund,  left,  presents  honorary  degree  to 
James  G.  Bellows. 


Doctor  of  Humane  Letters 

Gambier,  Ohio 

At  its  137th  commencement,  Kenyon  College  conferred 
an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  on  James 
Gilbert  Bellows,  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

The  citation  read  by  Dr.  F.  Edward  Lund,  college  presi¬ 
dent,  was  as  follows: 

We  did  a  little  research  recently  into  your  undergrad¬ 
uate  years  here  at  Kenyon,  looking  for  something  that 
might  illuminate  your  remarkable  ascendancy,  in  less 
than  two  decades,  from  reporter  for  the  Ledger  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Georgia,  to  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

I  suppose  we  wanted  really  to  find  evidence  that  would 
I  allow  us  to  take  some  of  the  credit  for  your  success  while 
I  seeming  to  give  it  all  to  you.  Well,  your  record  here  is, 
in  its  way,  remarkable  enough. 

Kenyon  in  the  early  1940s  was  as  crowded  as  it  is  today 
with  extracurricular  activities:  the  Aeronautics  Club,  the 
choir.  Collegian,  Hika,  Reveille,  the  Riding  and  Polo  Club, 
the  Singers,  the  Motion  Picture  Committee,  the  Intramural 
I  Board,  the  Acolyte’s  Guild,  the  various  sports.  But  you 
I  are  not  on  the  roster  of  any  of  these  organizations  or 
teams.  What  is  more,  we  find  no  evidence  that  you  were 
I  ever  one  of  the  spirited — I  use  the  word  variously — tenants 
of  McGoogin’s  Hollow. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable:  while  others  rode,  sang, 
flew,  edited,  tackled,  swam,  and  drank  beer  at  Farmer 
McGoogin’s,  you  saved  your  strength.  The  moral  is  one 
we  dare  not  contemplate.  To  be  fair,  I  must  add  that  as 
a  member  of  Psi  Upsilon  you  once  roused  yourself  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  turn  out  for  a  group  photograph,  and  you  are 
listed  as  a  sometime  debater.  We  know,  of  course,  of  your 
admiration  for  Philip  Blair  Rice.  As  a  newspaperman, 
you  have  shown  the  tenacity  and  vision  that  were  his  as 
a  scholar.  He  was  truly  an  exemplar  for  you,  and  as  you 
yourself  have  written  it  was  at  his  urging  that  you  be¬ 
came  a  journalist.  So,  at  least  through  him,  perhaps  we 
may  truly  claim  that  something  of  what  you  have  bwome 
you  owe  to  your  Kenyon  experience. 

Wakren  Rashleigh,  a  former  aging  editor — appointed  director 
radio  station  sales  manager  and  of  the  business-financial  news 
newspaper  ad  salesman — named  department  of  the  Denver 
managing  editor  of  the  Prescott  (Colo.)  Post. 

(Ariz.)  Evening  Courier,  sue-  •  •  ♦ 

ceeding  Ivan  Murray,  who  has  Samuel  R.  Kwait,  credit 
moved  to  the  Phoenix  Gazette  manager  and  executive  in 
staff,  charge  of  accounting  for  adver- 

,  ^  ^  tising  and  circulation,  Cleveland 

Plain  Dealer  —  retired  after  50 
Paul  Husted,  assistant  man-  years  with  the  paper. 
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Emily  Fitrr  —  from  Kinston 
(N.  C.)  Free  Press,  to  women’s 
staff,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Steward  Judkins  —  from 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  to 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal; 
Homer  Anderson  —  from  copy 
boy  to  reporter.  Journal. 

*  *  * 

.1  u  d  I  T  H  McCluskby,  staff 
writer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
and  Cy  Wainscott,  makeup 
editor.  Plain  Dealer  —  married. 
*  «  « 

Ronald  A.  Kaye  —  from  copy 
boy  to  reporter,  Cleveland  Plain 
Deader;  Emerson  B.  White  — 
from  composing  room  to  rep- 
ortorial  staff. 

«  «  * 

Paul  Jones,  formerly  with 
Cleveland  Press  to  counselling 
staff  of  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association. 

*  *  « 

Kenneth  Wynn,  formerly 
with  Moultrie  (Ga.)  Observer 

—  to  sports  editor.  Rock  Hill 
(S.  C.)  Evening  Herald. 

*  «  * 

Elmer  E.  Laycock,  Schenec¬ 
tady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  —  retired 
after  being  circulation  manager 
since  1934. 

*  *  * 

Caspar  Nannes,  religion 
news  editor,  Washington  Star 

—  winner  of  the  R.  S.  Reynolds 
Award  of  $100  for  religious 
news  coverage. 

*  *  * 

John  B.  Bishop,  general  man¬ 
ager  and  co-publisher,  Burling¬ 
ton  (la.)  Hawk-Eye  —  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Burlington  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

Dick  Tyler,  former  reporter. 
Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  News  and 
more  recently  with  public  rela¬ 
tions  department.  Ford  Motor 
Co. — to  Carl  Byoir  Associates; 
Larry  Litchfield,  formerly 
with  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press  and  Copley  News  Service 
— to  Carl  Byoir  Associates. 

«  «  * 


Lloyd  M.  Felmly,  retired  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News 


— elected  a  trustee  of  the  Medi¬ 
cal-Surgical  Plan  of  New  Jersey. 

«  «  « 

Steven  Haines — from  assist¬ 
ant  real  estate  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  to  associate 
editor  of  Practical  Builder,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

«  *  * 

Fortune  Pope,  president  of 
North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance — appointed  to  board  of 
regents  of  Saint  Peter’s  College, 
Jersey  City. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Frank  P.  Briggs,  publisher 
of  the  Maxon  (Mo.)  Chronicle- 
Herald — appointed  to  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  on  National  Parks. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

Gailb  Di’GAS,  former  women’s 
editor  at  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  for  14  years — now 
women’s  editor  of  Central  Fea¬ 
tures  News,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Eldora  Nuzum,  editor  of 
the  Elkins  Inter- Mountain — new 
president  of  UPI  Editors  of 

West  Virginia. 

«  *  « 

Bill  Thomas — promoted  to 
travel  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Enquirer  to  replace  Dave 
Thomas — retired,  after  40  years 
in  newspaper  work. 

*  *  « 

Frank  Weikel,  police  re¬ 

porter  for  the  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Enquirer — assigned  to  write  a 
local  column. 
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Maps,  Charts,  Diagrams 


i  Get  Sharp 
j  With  a 
Mapping 

i  Pen 

I 

Edmund  C.  Arnold 

I  Try  a  little  experiment. 
:  Think  of  a  state  at  least  300 
I  miles  away.  Now,  starting 
1  at  the  north,  list  all  the  other 
I  states  that  touch  it. 
j  Unless  you’re  a  paragon 
I  of  geography,  you  didn’t  do 
I  very  well.  Yet  you  did  just 
I  as  well,  and  possibly  a  little 
i  better,  than  your  typical 
I  reader. 

I  Now  let’s  make  it  a  little 
I  harder.  What  country  is  due 
I  north  of  Hungary?  How  far 
I  is  Sarawak  from  Singapore? 
I  Are  the  Canary  Islands 
I  north  or  south  of  Miami? 

I  Without  an  excellent 
I  knowledge  of  geography,  few 
I  wire  stories  today  can  be  as 
I  meaningful  to  readers  as 
I  they  ought  to  be.  So,  if  we 
I  seek  to  inform  our  readers, 
I  we  must  use  expository  art 
I  as  well  as  words. 

I  Expository  art  consists  of 
I  maps,  charts,  diagrams. 


graphs  and  similar  materials. 
Every  day  it  becomes  a  more 
important  means  of  inform¬ 
ing  an  audience. 

I  know  the  demands  that 
are  made  upon  a  staff  these 
days  and  I  keep  that  in  mind 
when  I  make  a  suggestion: 
Every  newspaper  needs  at 
least  a  part-time  carto¬ 
grapher. 

He  need  not  be  a  card- 
carrying  cartographer.  He 
must  have  some  facility  with 
a  drawing  pen  and  be  able 
to  letter  legibly.  The  rest  is 
merely  a  matter  of  tracing. 
A  man  with  inclinations 
along  these  lines  can  be 
trained  to  do  a  more  than 
adequate  job  in  a  month.  And 
he’ll  still  have  time  to  do 
plenty  of  other  chores. 

Once  you  have  a  map- 
maker,  you’ll  wonder  how 
you  ever  got  along  without 
one.  For  you’ll  find  that  local 
stories  lend  themselves  just 
as  well  as  international  ones 
to  the  good  offices  of  a  map. 

.Just  how  far  from  down¬ 
town  was  the  teenage  riot 
la.-t  night?  Where  was  the 
two  -  fatality  auto  crash? 
How  close  will  the  new  free¬ 
way  come  from  my  house? 
The  questions  that  a  map 
can  answer  are  many. 

Other  expository  art  can 
be  just  as  useful.  If  we  read 
that  New  York  has  a  million 
and  a  half  automobiles  for 
its  population  of  8.08  mil¬ 
lion  and  Detroit  has  7.')0,000 
cars  for  its  1,610,000  popula¬ 
tion,  it’s  hard  to  see  how 
they  compare  by  percentages. 
But  when  a  graph  shows  us 
that  the  Big  City  has  18  cars 
per  hundred  people  while 
Detroit  lives  up  to  its  name 


Expository  art  used  to  9008  advantage. 


and  has  47  per  hundred,  the  importance.  Not  only  is  it  1 

message  is  clearly,  easily  and  good  communication.  It  also  I 

quickly  grasped.  adds  pleasing  typographic 

As  the  news  of  the  daily  color  to  page  makeup.  1 

budget  becomes  more  com-  IN  A  NUT  SHELL:  Draw  j 
plex,  expository  art  grows  in  ’em  a  pitcher! 


Matching  Gift 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Rolland  Adams,  publisher  of 
the  Bethlehem  Globe  Times,  has 
offered  to  match  all  gifts — to  a 
total  of  1250,000 — to  help  raise 


money  for  a  proposed  $1.5  mil¬ 
lion  public  library  in  the  city 
center  here.  His  matching  con¬ 
tribution  was  conditioned  on 
the  City  undertaking  a  public 
fund  drive  which  would  piovide 
the  remaining  money. 


Vancouver  Times 
Continues  Daily 
With  Staff  Cut 

A  series  of  staff  and  man¬ 
agement  meetings  turned  up  a 
decision  to  keep  the  nine-month- 
old  Vancouver  Times  operating 
as  a  daily  newspaper  with 
“greatly  reduced”  staff. 

The  plan  involves  departure 
of  William  Val  Warren  as  pres¬ 
ident  and  sale  of  his  controlling 
interest  to  other  directors. 

The  daily  had  announced 
earlier  it  would  cease  publica¬ 
tion  as  a  daily  May  31  to  become 
a  weekly. 

About  100  members  of  the 
225-man  staff  received  notice  of 
discharge. 

Maj.-Gen.  Victor  Odium  will 
continue  as  publisher  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  W.  J.  Bell, 


director  and  business  manager, 
.said. 

Harold  (Brud)  Delany,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  said  he  had  re¬ 
signed  over  policy  differences 
with  management. 

• 

Paper’s  Exposures  Force 
Action  on  Mental  Home 

Enterprising  reporting  by 
Donald  L.  Barlett  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  has  uncovered 
questionable  conditions  in  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Crimin¬ 
ally  Insane  at  Lima. 

Working  for  seven  weeks  as 
an  attendant  at  the  hospital,  Mr. 
Barlett  got  the  inside  story,  a 
story,  in  fact,  which  ran  to  18 
Plain  Dealer  articles  detailing 
bad  conditions  at  the  state  insti¬ 
tution. 

As  a  result  of  the  series,  the 
Ohio  Legislature  is  being  asked 
to  set  up  a  committee  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  recommend  action. 


WOOD  EOUIPMENT  is  the  key  to  a 
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A  REPORT 
TO  THE  PUBLIC 

The  results  of  the  first  year  of  operating  freight  and  yard  diesei 
locomotives  without  firemen:  The  men  have  ianded  on  their  feet. 
The  railroads’  safety  record  has  been  maintained  or  improved. 


American  Railroads  have  just  completed  12  months’ 
service  under  a  Federal  Arbitration  Award  that  allowed 
them  to  begin  operating  many  freight  and  yard  diesel 
locomotives  without  firemen.  In  view  of  the  public  inter¬ 
est  in  this  subject,  the  following  report  is  made  to  you  on 
the  results  to  date: 

The  Firemen  Have  Been  Protected 

There  were  37,235  firemen  working  in  freight  and  yard 
service  when  the  Arbitration  Award  went  into  effect. 
Today  there  are  about  21,000.  What  happened  to  those 
who  left? 

•  More  than  90%  have  been  given  other  jobs  on  the  rail¬ 
roads,  or  have  taken  some  of  the  biggest  severance  allow¬ 
ances  ever  made  in  American  industry  and  gone  on  to 
outside  jobs,  self-employment,  college,  or  other  training. 

•  Less  than  8%  are  unemployed,  according  to  the  Federal 
Government’s  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

•  Of  the  men  with  more  than  1 0  years’  service  who  keep 
their  jobs  until  promoted,  retired,  etc.,  about  6,300  have 
already  been  advanced  to  engineers’  jobs,  or  removed 
by  natural  “attrition.” 

•  More  than  5,000  with  less  than  two  years’  service  re¬ 
ceived  severance  pay  that  averaged  more  than  $ 1 ,000 each . 

•  2,250  part-time  firemen  had  their  choice  of  rights  to 
available  jobs  or  severance  pay.  Almost  1,000  took 
severance  pay  averaging  $2,200  each. 

•  Working  firemen  with  two  to  ten  years’  service  keep 
their  jobs  until  offered  comparable  positions  with  no  loss 
in  pay  for  five  years.  Of  the  5,400  offered  such  jobs, 
83%  chose  instead  to  take  severance  pay  which  averaged 
$5,600  each. 

•  In  total,  the  railroads  have  paid  out  $30,000,000  in 
severance  pay  to  the  firemen. 

Safety  Has  Been  Maintained 

The  railroads  have  continued  —  and  in  most  respects 
improved  —  their  record  as  America’s  safest  form  of 


transportation.  This  fact  is  stressed  by  the  latest  available 
statistics  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  cov¬ 
ering  the  first  1 1  months  since  the  Arbitration  Award 
went  into  effect. 

•  Safety  records  show  that  the  fatality  rate  dropped  1.3% 
below  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year. 

•  The  overall  casualty  rate  dropped  2.8% . 

•  A  marked  increase  in  safety  took  place  in  both  cate¬ 
gories  in  the  last  six  months  of  the  period,  when  the 
fewest  firemen  were  on  engines. 

Even  after  the  fireman’s  removal,  t^  men  remain  on  the 
job  in  locomotives  of  all  road  freight  trains  —  the  engi¬ 
neer  and  head-end  brakeman.  And  passenger  trains  with 
two  men  in  the  cab  were  not  affected  by  the  Award. 


The  Goal:  Better  Service  to  the  Public 

Railroad  management  set  out  to  modernize  steam-age 
work  rules  to  bring  job  manning  and  pay  practices  into 
line  with  advanced  technology  and  end  pay  for  work 
not  done  or  not  needed  —  a  bill  ultimately  paid  by  the 
railroad-using  public.  The  objective  was,  and  is,  a 
strengthened  industry,  better  transportation  service  for 
the  nation,  and  better  jobs  for  needed  employees.  The 
record  on  this  effort: 

•  Raises  for  railroad  employees  have  boosted  their 
average  annual  earnings  55%  in  10  years  —  from 
$4,560  in  1954  to  $7,064  last  year. 

•  Railroad  capital  spending  for  plant  improvements 
promises  to  total  $1.6  billion  this  ye&r  — double  that 
of  three  years  ago. 

•  Average  railroad  freight  charges  have  been  reduced 
each  year  for  six  years  and  are  now  13%  below  the 
1958  level  (by  contrast,  consumer  prices  rose  7%  in 
the  same  period). 

•  Railroad  earnings,  meanwhile,  continued  to  average 
slightly  over  3%  on  net  investment— less  than  one-half 
the  profit  rate  of  industry  generally. 
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Carrier  Image  Sails 
With  Young  Columbus 


By  Tony  Brenna 

Columbus  discovered  America. 
Parade  magazine  unearthed 
Columbus,  gave  him  youth,  lots 
of  youth,  and  set  him  travelling 
again  ...  in  name,  in  spirit  of 
adventure  and  enterprise.  Just 
back  from  Spain  and  Portugal 
are  92  Young  Columbuses,  ninth 
and  largest  contingent  yet  of 
“Little  Merchants”  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  under  the  auspices  of 
Parade,  the  patronage  of  the 
newspapers  they  deliver,  and  the 
banner  of  history’s  “Big  Mer¬ 
chant”  adventurer. 

There  is  nothing  new  about 
the  Young  Columbus  trip. 
Parade  has  been  navigating  its 
Columbuses  for  nine  years  now, 
boys  working  for  newspapers 
distributing  Parade  competing 
strenuously  for  places  in  this 
giant  carrier  promotion.  To  the 
circulation  side  of  the  business, 
“Young  Columbus”  has  become 
something  of  an  institution,  the 
“plum”  of  the  carrier  incentive 
year,  prime  reward  for  youthful 
enterprise  and  business  acumen. 

To  make  the  grade  a  carrier 
boy  must  be  good,  really  g^od. 
Open  to  age  groups  12  through 
17,  this  contest  for  boys, 
“largest  in  the  country,”  claims 
Parade,  is  stringent  in  its  selec¬ 
tive  processes.  Almost  500,000 
carriers  compete,  and  it  is  not 
enough  to  open  up  new  accounts, 
sell  more  newspapers  (and,  in¬ 
cidentally,  more  copies  of 
Parade)  ...  a  place  on  the  big 
jet  to  past  history  needs  the 
backing  of  the  boys’  educators 
back  home,  recommendations 
from  community  groups  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  participating 

AUSTRALIA'S 
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newspapers.  Onto  the  selective 
balance  tumbles  selling  ability, 
education,  and  citizenship,  each 
to  be  weighed. 

Men  Behind  the  Promotion 

But  the  lads  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  sweat.  Up  at  733  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  promotional, 
administrative  and  editorial 
headquarters  of  Parade,  starting 
point  for  the  magazine  supple¬ 
ment  w’hich  through  its  dis¬ 
tributing  newspapers  reaches  a 
massive  12*^2  million  Sunday 
circulation,  sits  Ez  Dolan,  public 
relations  director.  There,  with 
William  J.  Delaney  Jr.,  second 
in  charge.  Parade  pr,  he  shares 
responsibility  for  organizing, 
and  promoting  a  contest  which 
has  become  a  colorful  backdrop 
to  the  Parade  image.  And  not 
many  offices  away  are  three 
other  executives  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  fortunes  of  their 
big  annual  promotion:  Arthur 
H.  (Red)  Motley,  past  president 
of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  publisher  of  Parade, 
Warren  J.  Reynolds,  assistant 
publisher  and  vicepresident,  and 
L.  Regis  Peloquin,  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Both  Dolan  and  Delaney  know 
that  for  the  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  life  continues 
to  grow  more  difficult.  Today’s 
newspaperboys  are  harder  to 
please,  they  require  better  con¬ 
tests  —  more  expensive  prizes, 
trips,  more  money.  With  the  rest 
of  the  population  they  have  a 
higher  set  of  values.  To  move 
them  into  greater  selling  efforts, 
to  enthuse  them  into  competing 
annually,  pre-trip  publicity  must 
be  as  good  as  the  ultimate  prize. 

Thus  it  is  long  before  the 
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ON  PARADE  in  front  of  the  Christopher  Columbus  Monument  in  the 
heart  of  Madrid  are  Parade's  Young  Columbus  IX  Group  of  92  carrier 
boys  who  visited  Spain  and  Portugal. 


actual  Young  Columbuses  set 
sail,  that  the  Parade  promo¬ 
tional  machine  in  New  York  is 
in  high  gear.  Folders,  photo¬ 
graphs,  historical  information 
about  the  places  Young  Colum¬ 
buses  will  visit,  details  of  air¬ 
craft  and  other  transport  to  be 
used,  news  of  personalities  win¬ 
ners  will  meet  ...  all  goes  out 
in  a  constant  and  well-planned 
promotional  stream.  CMs  all 
over  the  country  latch  on  to  this 
material,  pass  it  on  to  their  car¬ 
riers,  to  their  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  and  via  their  individual 
newspapers,  to  the  public.  To¬ 
gether  with  an  advertising  mat 
service  the  total  is  a  ready-made 
circulation  campaign. 

Now,  nobody  at  Parade  makes 
any  bones  about  the  fact  that 
this  whole  package  provides  a 
fine  opportunity  for  much  valu¬ 
able  publicity  for  the  supple¬ 
ment.  It  costs  a  lot  of  money  to 
promote,  it  takes  a  lot  of  work¬ 
ing  time,  it  comes  off  big,  pro¬ 
viding,  to  quote  Ez  Dolan:  “at 
least  four  pages  of  editorial  and 
Parade  prepared  promotion  in 
most  of  the  participating  news¬ 
papers  during  the  total  period  of 
the  publicity  buildup.” 

BuukIs  Carrier  Image 

But,  Parade  publicity  angles 
apart,  at  a  time  when  the  inde¬ 
pendent  carrier  system  is  under 
fire,  CMs  of  participating  news¬ 
papers  applaud  this  high- 
powered  boost  in  their  own  cir¬ 
culation  areas  for  the  carrier 
image.  Pictures  and  stories  sell 
each  community  on  the  idea  of 
rewards  i-esulting  from  news- 
paperboy  effort ;  educational 
authorities,  parents  and  youth 
organizations  are  all  involved. 

Surprising,  too,  is  the  public¬ 
ity  that  the  Young  Columbus 
trips  get  abroad.  Here  again,  the 
guiding  hand  of  Ez  Dolan  is  at 
work.  Six  months  prior  to  any 


trip — and  during  the  past  nine 
years  many  of  the  major  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  have  been  covered 
— Dolan  flies  out  and  works  on 
an  almost  minute-by-minute 
schedule.  He  liaises  with  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  tv  stations, 
photographers,  civic  authorities, 
hotels,  travel  agents,  and  a  host 
of  other  persons  indispensable 
to  the  precision  operation  which 
moves  a  near  hundred  top  car¬ 
riers  from  place  to  place,  from 
event  to  event,  with  machine¬ 
like  efficiency. 

Dolan’s  planning  pays  off  .  .  . 
his  crammed  book  of  clippings 
from  continental  newspapers, 
the  frequent  appearances  on  for¬ 
eign  radio  and  tv  shows,  the 
official  recognition  afforded  the 
party,  are  ample  evidence  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  prior  visits. 
Dolan  pays  particular  tribute  to 
AP  and  UPI  correspondents  and 
cameramen  who  “keep  a  great 
amount  of  copy  and  pix  moving 
wherever  we  go  with  the  boys.” 
And  another  factor,  he  stresses, 
is  that  the  trips  are  doing  a 
great  deal  to  promote  U.S.  rela¬ 
tionships  abroad.  Each  year  each 
party  takes  with  it  a  letter  from 
the  president  which  is  presented 
to  the  appropriate  state  or  civic 
head,  ‘“rhis  direct  link  with  the 
White  House  made  through  a 
group  of  fine  American  boys 
makes  considerable  impact,”  ex¬ 
plains  Dolan. 

Mountain  Road  Fire 

Talking  with  Dolan  and  De¬ 
laney,  it  is  clear  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  in  horror  is  for  something 
to  go  wrong.  After  all,  it  is  quite 
easy  to  lose  a  boy  in  a  big  for 
eign  city.  And  the  fact  has  to  be 
faced  that  some  of  the  Young 
Columbuses  can  show  just  too 
much  adventurous  spirit.  “For 
that  reason,”  says  Dolan,  “we 
plan  a  tight  schedule.  We  keep 
{Continued  on  page  44) 
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U.S.  Fanners  buy  more  John  Deere  farm  machinery  than  any  other  make 

If  you  need  photographs  or  information  for  your  farm  story,  telephone  or  write: 

Public  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  III. ‘Tel.  Area  Code  309, 7924181 


This  is  the 

actual  size  of  one  hay  cube 
produced  by  the  new  John  Deere  Hay  Cuber. 
“Bite-size”  cubes  of  compressed  hay  save  on  the 
costs  of  labor,  handling  and  storage.  When 
hay  cubes  were  fed  to  cattle  during  University  of 
California  studies,  savings  on  handling  alone 
amounted  to  $.45  to  $1.12  per  ton  compared  with 
baled  hay.  In  addition,  cattle  waste  less  feed 
and  get  more  feed  value  from  cubes. 


The  Changing  Face  of  American  Agriculture 
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(Continued  from  page  42) 


the  lads  on  the  move,  hold  their 
interest  by  a  fast  succession  of 
events,  both  pleasurable  and 
educational,  so,  in  fact,  they  just 
don’t  have  time  to  break  away 
from  the  main  party.” 

Another  aspect  is  that  the 
risks  in  travelling  are  the  same 
for  Young  Columbuses  as  for 
other  tourists.  A  pained  look 
comes  over  Dolan’s  face  when 
he  recalls  that  on  this  year’s 
trip,  a  bus  caught  fire  on  a 
mountain  road.  Apparently,  Reg 
Peloquin,  Parade  vicepresident, 
was  on  board  and  without  fuss 
led  the  boys  to  safety.  Over  the 
past  years  there  have  been  other 
near  misses  too,  but  as  Dolan 
and  Delaney  say,  all  promotions 
of  this  kind,  all  activities  in¬ 
volving  the  movement  of  large 
numbers  of  persons,  have  about 
them  the  same  slight  element  of 
risk.  “We  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  minimize  this  element, 
we  carry’  maximum  insurance  on 
the  party,  but  in  the  last  resort 
you  just  can’t  organize  fate,” 
Dolan  comments  realistically. 

Each  year.  Parade  receives 
hundreds  of  congratulatory 
letters.  This  year,  perhaps  the 
words  of  Mrs.  Ernest  Baum- 
gartrer  will  serve  to  convey  the 
thoughts  many  parents  have  in 
relation  to  their  sons  travelling 
on  the  “Young  Columbus”  trips. 

Mrs.  Baumgartrer,  whose  son 
is  a  carrier  for  the  Cedar 
Rapids-Marion  (Iowa)  Gazette, 
wrote:  “I  just  wanted  to  tell 
you  what  a  wonderful  thing  I 
think  you  are  doing  for  a  fine 
group  of  boys  each  year.  Some 
how  or  other  I  feel  that  it  goes 
even  deeper  than  the  marvels  of 
the  trip  itself.  It  is  bound  to 
create  goodwill  between  our 
country  and  the  places  you  visit, 
and  certainly  that  is  what  is 
needed  toward  lasting  peace. 
Also  it  must  touch  deeply  the 
lives  of  those  many  boys  who  are 
becoming  the  leaders  of  tomor¬ 
row.  The  trips  are  a  wonderful 
incentive  to  continue  to  go  for¬ 
ward  to  greater  heights  of  self¬ 
endeavor  and  character  building. 
Whatever  place  our  son  makes 
for  himself  in  this  world,  I  shall 
always  feel  that  he  was  helped 
immmensely  by  being  a  paper 
carrier  for  one  of  Iowa’s  finest 
newspapers  .  .  .” 

Combined  for  Growth 

Stockbridge,  Mich. 

Tw’o  weeklies  —  the  Townc 
Crier  and  the  Brief-Sun — were 
combined  June  2,  under  the 
ownership  of  James  M.  Brown, 
“to  meet  the  expected  growth 
of  this  area.” 


ON  THE  AIR — L.  Regis  Peloquin,  vicepresidenf  of  Parade  talks  over 
Lisbon  Radio  from  the  Mayor's  residence  during  this  years'  Young 
Columbus  trip  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  On  his  left  is  E.  L.  Dolan,  Parade 
public  relations  director,  and  right  is  Antonio  Borges,  mayor  of  Lisbon. 


Seminar  on  Costs 
For  ‘Under  75’ 

Executives  of  28  U.S.  daily 
newspapers  are  attending  a  two- 
week  Seminar  on  Management 
and  Costs  at  the  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University. 
The  participants  included  pub¬ 
lishers,  general  managers,  busi¬ 
ness  managers  and  controllers 
representing  newspapers  under 
75,000  circulation  in  18  .states. 

Members  of  the  seminar  were; 

A.  L.  Alford  Jr.,  Lewiston 
(Ida.)  Morning  Tribune. 

Lloyd  W.  Ballhagen,  Httlch- 
inson  (Kan.)  Sews. 

Jack  M.  Banks,  Watsonville 
(Calif.)  Register-Pajaronian  & 
Sun. 

Edward  J.  Bennett,  Claremont 
(\.  H.)  Daily  Eagle. 

William  A.  Boehling,  Star- 
N’ews  Newspapers  Inc.,  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.  C. 

John  J.  Brosnan  III,  Meridan 
(Conn.)  Record  &  JoumaL 

Duncan  Cameron,  Greenville 
(Mich.)  Daily  News. 

Murray  Cohen,  Delphos 
(Ohio)  Daily  Herald. 

Robert  L.  Davidson  Hender¬ 
son  (Ky.)  Gleaner  &  JoumaL 

Gregory  L.  Deliyanne,  Lan¬ 
sing  (Mich.)  State  Journal. 

Robert  G.  Fordyce,  Martins 
Ferry  (Ohio)  Times-Leader. 

Richard  B.  Gifford,  Monterey 
(Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald. 

Richard  N.  Hammell,  Florence 
( Ala. )  Times  &  Tri-Cities  Daily. 


G.  William  Hein,  Ypsilanti 
(Mich.)  Press. 

Paul  E.  Jeter,  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers,  Decatur,  Ill. 

Charles  A.  King,  Middletown 
( N.  Y. )  Times  Herald-Record. 

William  F.  Lucey  Jr.,  Lawr¬ 
ence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune. 

Richard  F.  Millen,  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Gazette. 

John  P.  Musgat,  Ansonia 
(Conn.)  Evening  Sentinel. 

William  E.  Page  III,  Braden¬ 
ton  (Fla.)  Herald. 

Eugene  W.  Schulte,  Kenosha 
(Wis.)  News. 

Robert  E.  Shelton,  Marion 
(Ind.)  Chronicle-Tribune. 

Bobhy  G,  Sorrells,  Columbia 
(Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer. 

Merrill  E.  Stacy,  Santa  Fe 
New  Mexican. 

Charles  L.  Walling,  Oskaloosa 
(la.)  Daily  Herald. 

Harmon  M.  Williams,  Goshen 
(Ind.)  News. 

John  B.  Winsor,  Canton  (Ill.) 
Daily  Ledger. 

John  K.  Zollinger,  Gallup 
(N.  M.)  Independent. 

• 

Guides  for  Teachers 

A  “Teacher’s  Guide  to  High 
School  Journalism”  has  been 
published  by  the  Indiana  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion.  It  is  part  of  a  curriculum 
project  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
department  and  the  Newspaper 
Fund  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Previously  published  was  a  vol¬ 
ume  entitle  “Two  Units  on 
Journalism  for  English  Classes.” 


Court  Voic  s 
Blackout  of 
Libel  Trial 

Louisvili.;;,  Ky. 

The  Kentucky  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  in  a  recent  ruling,  unan¬ 
imously  forbade  a  judi^e  to 
enter  an  order  prohibiting  the 
Courier- Jotirnal  from  publish¬ 
ing  accounts  of  a  trial  over 
which  the  judge  was  presiding. 

The  restraining  order  also 
prevented  the  judge  from  hold¬ 
ing  a  reporter,  Jean  Howerton, 
in  contempt  of  court  for  her  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  trial. 

The  trial  was  of  a  libel  suit 
against  an  American  Legion 
publication  by  relatives  of  cave- 
explorer  Floyd  Collins,  whose 
entrapment  and  death  40  years 
ago  attracted  national  atten¬ 
tion.  On  May  26,  after  the  first 
account  was  published.  Circuit 
Judge  Paul  Keith  instructed 
Miss  Howerton  not  to  write  or 
publish  anything  about  the  trial 
until  after  its  conclusion  or  he 
would  hold  her  in  contempt. 

Miss  Howerton  wrote  about 
the  second  day  of  the  trial  and 
the  Courier- Journal  published 
the  story.  The  judge  then  sought 
the  action  which  led  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  The  appellate  judges 
heard  the  Courier-Journal  at¬ 
torney  remind  them  of  the  find¬ 
ings  by  Justice  William  0. 
Douglas  in  a  1946  Supreme 
Court  decision  involving  a  case 
in  Texas: 

“We  start  with  the  news  arti¬ 
cles,”  wrote  Justice  Douglas.  “A 
trial  is  a  public  event.  What 
transpires  in  the  courtroom  is 
public  property.  .  .  .  Those  who 
see  and  hear  it  can  report  it 
with  impunity.  There  is  no  spe¬ 
cial  perquisite  of  the  judiciary 
which  enables  it,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  other  institutions 
of  democratic  government,  to 
suppress,  edit  or  censor  events 
which  transpire  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  before  it.  .  .  .” 

Computer  Removed 

The  New  York  Times  has  had 
an  IBM  1620  computer  that  was 
installed  in  July  1964  removed. 
At  the  newspaper  it  was  stated 
that  there  were  no  plans  to  re¬ 
place  the  equipment  until  and  il 
permission  to  do  so  was  nego¬ 
tiated  with  the  printers’  union. 
• 

Drops  Sunday  Edition 

Kosciusko,  Miss. 

The  Star-Herald  is  back  to 
Thursday-only  publication  using 
the  offset  process.  It  dropped  the 
Sunday  edition  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  Feb.  4,  1962. 
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Com  luters  Woilc 
On  Typesetting 
And  Circulation 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

The  first  of  two  Honeywell 
200’s  ordered  by  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  and  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent  is  now  operational. 

The  Times  ordered  the  twin 
computers,  after  a  two-year 
study,  to  handle  most  of  the 
typesetting  and  business  data 
processing  work. 

The  first  of  the  200’s  to  be 
installed,  which  will  do  most  of 
the  production  work  incorpor¬ 
ates  the  Honeywell  package, 
called  STET — Specialized  Tech¬ 
nique  for  Efficient  Typesetting. 
STET  consists  of  production  and 
business-type  programs  that  can 
be  fitted  like  building  blocks  to 
the  needs  of  individual  news¬ 
papers.  At  the  Times,  STET 
will  process  all  types  of  copy, 
including  news,  advertising  and 
tabular  copy. 

According  to  Honeywell,  the 
automated  program  can  edit, 
hyphenate  and  justify  up  to 
20,000  lines  of  type  an  hour. 
Edited  copy  is  converted  to 
paper  tape  and  read  into  the  200 
for  justification  and  hyphena¬ 
tion.  (The  typesetting  system 
has  a  2.6  million  character  mag¬ 
netic  drum  for  dictionary  look¬ 
up.)  Paper  tape  output  from  the 
computer  is  then  fed  directly  to 
linecasting  equipment. 

A  second  H-200  will  he  in¬ 
stalled  later  this  year  as  back-up 
for  the  typesetting  system  and 
to  handle  processing  of  business 
data,  such  as,  payroll,  circula¬ 
tion,  marketing  statistics  and 
management  reports  and  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  data. 

The  Times  expects  a  com¬ 
puterized  system  to  reduce  costs 
in  circulation.  The  plans  are  to 
develop  a  5-year  history  on 
newspaper  drop  points  and 
through  computer  analysis  de¬ 
termine  how  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
bers  and  improve  locations  of 
drop  points.  Clifton  I).  Camp 
Jr.,  treasurer  and  head  of  the 
Times’  computer  committee, 
said;  “Tightly  controlled  distri¬ 
bution  can  help  us  cut  the  costs 
of  newsprint  3%  to  4%  a  year, 
snd  cut  returned  papers  from 
6%  to  2%.  Such  a  .savings  will 
in  a  single  year  pay  for  an 
entire  computer.” 

The  Times’  combined  monthly 
rental  of  the  two  systems  totals 
19,100. 

editor  sc  publisher  for 
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The  Newspaper  in  1980 

By  Dr.  Athelstan  Spilhaus 

I  once  asked  some  publishers  the  old  question,  “What 
will  a  newspaper  look  like  in  1980?”  There  were  two 
replies:  one,  much  the  way  it’s  looked  in  the  last  hundred 
years;  the  second  one,  “I  don’t  know'.”  I  have  a  feeling  that 
both  of  these  answ'ers  are  right  for  different  reasons. 
Because  of  the  heavy  capital  investment  in  equipment, 
even  if  we  uncover  revolutionary  things  to  accomplish, 
they  will  take  place  in  an  evolutionary  way.  So  the 
new'spaper  may  look  pretty  much  the  same.  How’ever,  “I 
don’t  know”  is  the  right  answer  because  it  indicates  a 
willingness  to  look  at  your  business  in  the  context  of 
transferring  information  in  the  best  possible  way  without 
being  hidebound  by  the  tradition  of  an  ink  printed  page. 

Let’s  see  what  convinces  us  all  that  the  “printed  page” 
in  some  form  will  suiA’ive  even  if  it  w’ere  no  longer  printed 
and  no  longer  on  a  page! 

What  is  unique  about  the  “printed  page”  and  how  can 
we  retain  the  unique  features  w’hen  sometime  in  the  future, 
it  might  no  longer  be  printed  and  no  longer  on  a  page? 
Referring  particularly  to  news,  one  unique  feature  is 
simply  that  our  individual  freedom  of  action  is  respected 
by  the  printed  page.  We  are  not  captives  to  a  certain  time 
at  which  we  must  listen  to  the  news  broadcast  or  look  at 
the  tv.  We  can  choose  the  time  to  read  our  news.  We  are 
also  not  captive  to  the  programming  of  the  news  medium. 
We  all  read  our  papers  in  our  own  w’ay — we  have  the 
wonderful  choice  of  being  able  either  to  skip  some  things 
or  we  can  choose  to  go  back  and  re-read  others.  Headlines 
are  a  table  of  contents — a  menu — from  which  we  may 
select  the  fare  of  our  choice  and  in  any  order.  Can  these 
important  features  of  freedom  of  choice  be  preser^’ed  even 
when  other  ways  opened  up  to  us  by  the  new  technologies 
of  information  transfer  systems  are  used  ? 

Teletype  and  facsimile  machines  are  not  useil  in  private 
homes  generally  and,  indeed,  the  .supply  of  paper  almost 
rules  out  these  kind  of  machines  from  consideration.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  telephone  lines,  community  antenna 
systems,  and  even  piped  laser  communications  may  not  in 
the  future  introduce  channels  into  the  homes  which  should 
be  used  by  newspapers,  still  retaining  the  uniqueness  that 
we  have  described  of  the  printed  page  yet  eliminating  the 
distribution  of  anything  but  electronic  signals. 

In  a  telephone  system,  by  the  marvelous  switching 
methods,  you  reach  whomsoever  you  individually  want  to 
reach.  So  perfect  is  this  system  that  when  you  don’t  get 
what  you  want  at  the  time  you  want  it,  which  is  the 
common  experience  on  radio  and  TV,  you  are  annoyed  with 
the  system  because  of  its  high  perfection.  Supposing  we 
were  to  combine  magnetic  storage  and  computer  processing 
with  such  a  switching  system — wouldn’t  it  be  nossible  for 
me  to  dial  the  financial  page,  the  international  news, 
letters  to  the  lovelorn,  or  for  my  wife  to  check  the  food 
advertisements  before  going  to  market?  .A.nd  from  this  it 
is  only  a  little  extension  of  how  the  customer  interrogates 
according  to  his  choice  for  the  information  he  desires. 
Such  an  extension  is  already  used  by  stockbrokers  to  get 
instant  quotations.  This  system  still  nreserves  the  unique 
feature  of  the  “printed  news  page”,  that  is  the  feature  of 
freedom  of  choice  and  order  in  which  the  cu.stomer  receives 
the  information. 

It  does  more — it  leads  the  customer  away  from  being  a 
passive  looker,  listener,  or  reader  and  suggests  the 
possibility  of  a  kind  of  information  service  of  the  future 
where  the  reader  conducts  a  “real  time”  dialogue  with  the 
news  source. 

(An  excerpt  from  a  report  Dr.  Spilhaus  made  at  the  ANPA 
convention  in  April.  He  is  chairman  of  the  .4NP.4  Scien¬ 
tific  Advisory  Committee.) 
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i  Continuous  Row 
i  Of  Clean  Tape 
I  Via  Manual  Allotter 

Elgin,  Ill. 

\  To  provide  complete  control 

-  of  copy  and  type  casting  with 
the  copy  cutter  and  to  supply 
a  continuous  flow  of  clean  tape 
to  the  casting  machines,  the  El- 
gin  Daily  Courier-News  has  set 
up  a  manual  allotter  system. 

Equipment  involved  is  two 
Teletype  gang-mounted  Model  28 
tran.smitter-distributors  (triple 
heads)  and  three  Teletype  Mod¬ 
el  28  non-typing  reperforators, 
connected  through  a  jack-box  to 
an  Intertype  Model  C,  a  Mon¬ 
arch  and  an  Elektron.  Trans¬ 
mitters  are  mounted  piggy-back, 
with  the  upper  and  lower  read- 
;  ers  connected  in  pairs  with  an 
=  interlocking  switch. 

All  copy  is  marked  in  the 
new’s  room  with  sequence  (or 

-  priority)  numbers  according  to 
news  category.  Perforator  oper¬ 
ators  punch  tape  according  to 

-  number,  the  lowest  number  first. 
As  tape  is  completed  it  is  placed 
in  either  top  or  bottom  reader, 
whichever  is  open. 

The  tape  feeds  through  the 
reader,  actuating  the  reperfo¬ 
rator  at  the  casting  machines. 
As  the  first  tape  expires,  the  in- 

-  terlocking  switch  connecting  the 
first  reader  to  its  companion  is 
activated  and  the  second  tape 
is  processed  through  the  reader. 

"The  operator  then  places  an¬ 
other  tape  in  the  empty  reader, 
and  the  sequence  begins  again. 
This  is  continuous  as  long  as 
there  is  tape  in  the  readers. 

The  tape  is  put  in  the  readers 
by  the  perforator  operator  as 
the  tape  is  completed  or  by  the 
copy  cutter,  whichever  is  most 
convenient  at  the  moment.  The 
machines  are  connected  through 
a  jack-box  so  any  tape  reader 
can  feed  any  of  the  three  cast¬ 
ers. 

• 

^  140  at  Conference 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  12th  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Mechanical 
"  Conference  here  in  May  had  an 
attendance  of  140  and  featured 
an  equipment  display  for  the 
first  time.  Kenneth  Gray,  press¬ 
room  superintendent  at  the 
Schenectady  Gazette,  was  elected 
president.  Floyd  Laurenty,  pro- 
;  duction  manager  of  Troy  Record 
Newspapers,  continues  as  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  conference. 
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Plans  for  Offset 

■  luiiw  IWI  wiiwv»  two-page  plates 

Newspaper  Presses  ™r„S‘a„d"?wnrr’i?‘'aS 

four  page  plates  (two  w  de  and 
QhollfDri  in  1Q1^  around).  The  n:  iltiple- 

OllCIffCU  III  Iwlu  page  plating  lockup  on  this 

press  minimizes  color  register 
The  Goss  Company,  now  a  problems, 
division  of  Miehle-Goss- Dexter  2)  The  plate  can  be  in  mnted 

Inc.,  looks  back  50  years  to  its  without  revolving  the  plate 
first  offset  press  for  printing  cylinder  (except  when  “two 
newspapers.  around”  plates  are  used).  This 

But,  in  1915,  offset  was  not  is  common  on  letterpress  presses, 

really  in  the  picture  for  news- . 

papers,  so  the  unit  was  shelved. 

In  1948  Goss  engineers  took  an¬ 
other  look  at  the  application  of 


Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Development  of  an  inexpen¬ 
sive  method  for  producing  a 
quality  wrap-around  printing 
plate  that  fits  any  press  is  re¬ 
ported  by  William  J.  Higgins, 
widely  known  printing  engineer 
who  has  his  business  here. 

“This  flexible  type  printing 
process,”  Mr.  Higgins  explained, 

“uses  a  thin  wrap-around  plate 
that  can  be  mounted  on  any 
press.  It  produces  quality  print¬ 
ing  plates  at  a  minimum  of  cost 
utilizing  present  equipment. 

“It  gives  the  offset  printer 
an  inexpensive  long-run  dry  off¬ 
set  plate,  thereby  reducing  pa¬ 
per  losses  at  the  start  of  each 
run,  the  need  for  special  offset 
inks  and  chemicals. 

“It  benefits  the  letterpress 
printer  by  permitting  him  to 
retain  his  present  press  and 
photoengraving  equipment.  It 
lends  itself  readily  to  automat-  Publishers  and  printers  in- 
ing  high  production  operations,  terested  in  further  information 

“It  is  designed  also  to  enhance  may  contact  Mr.  Higgins  at 
the  photoengravers’  industo’-”  Remcor,  3415  North  31  Avenue, 

Phoenix,  Arizona  85017. 


but  the  Metro-Offset  is  the  first 
offset  press  to  offer  this  feature, 
essential  to  quick  start-ups. 

3)  The  color  convertibility 
offset  to  newspapers  and  built  normally  associated  ivith  letter- 
a  prototype  of  a  web  press.  press  is  offered.  Making  use  of 
Again  it  was  deemed  unfeas-  ^  half-deck  and  color  reversings, 
ible  for  any  large  number  of  impression  throwoff  can  be 
newspapers.  adjusted  to  print  blanket-to- 

This  bit  of  early  history  in  a  blanket,  or  blanket-to-impres- 
field  which  is  burgeoning  today,  sion.  Color  can  be  placed  on  a 
with  nearly  200  dailies  and  many  web  from  the  unit  below,  or 
more  weeklies  being  produced  on  from  either  of  the  adjacent  units 
offset  presses,  was  given  at  the  by  using  two  units  and  a  half- 
Northwest  Mechanical  Confer-  deck.  Process  color  can  be 
ence  recently  in  Minneapolis,  printed  with  a  very  short  web 
The  speaker  was  L.  S.  Ty-  lead  around  a  common  impres- 
man,  chief  engineer,  newspaper  sion  cylinder, 
presses,  for  Goss.  The  Metro-Offset  printing 

His  recital  continued :  units  will  be  used  with  the  reel- 

“Outside  the  pressroom,  de-  room  equipment  and  folders  now 
velopments  continued  to  the  being  used  with  the  Mark  II 
point  where  a  Goss  study  soon  Press, 
indicated  that  it  would  be  feas¬ 
ible  to  design  a  web  offset  press 
for  newspapers  up  to  20,000 
daily  circulation.  Thus,  the  Goss 
Suburban  Press  was  born.” 

Ernest  Payne,  president  of  the  The  Goss  Urbanite  Press  fol- 
Ernest  Payne  Corporation,  a  lowed  on  the  heels  of  the  Sub¬ 
dealer  in  both  new  and  rebuilt  urban  when  suppliers’  develop- 
graphic  arts  equipment,  has  ments  had  reached  the  point 
moved  his  offices  and  plant  from  where  web  offset  was  economic- 
82  Beekman  Street,  New  York,  ally  appealing  to  daily  news- 
where  it  has  been  located  for  papers  up  to  40,000  circulation. 

30  years,  to  31-28  Queens  Boule-  Further  developments  outside 
vard.  Long  Island  City.  the  pressroom  have  since  made 


PASTER  FLAG  —  Press  Foreman 
Don  Malone  at  the  Torrance 
(Calif.)  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze 
has  found  a  no-cost  item  for  the 
paster  operation.  He  uses  old, 
used  yellow  TTS  tape  from  the 
composing  room.  It  is  re-wound 
in  8"  rolls  and  one  is  placed  at 
each  reel.  A  little  dab  of  paste 
and  a  snip  of  tape  do  the  job.  So 
why  buy  colored  paper? 


Weekly’s  Offset  Plant 
Bids  for  Customers 


CARGO 


For  Efficient  Newspaper  Operation 


CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O-Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

5000  Calvert  Road  •  Celleie  Park,  Md. 
Phone  864-7677 


The  Bozeman  (Mont.)  Daily 
Chronicle  has  switched  to  photo 
offset  reproduction. 
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OF  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  SINCE  1924 

307  N.  MichigM  Avc.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60601  •  CE6-1333 


Conveyors  *  Lowerators  * 
Elevators  •  Automatic  Storage 
Banks  ■  Manual  or  Powered 
Reel  Room  Trackage  Systems 
•  Roll  Stops  *  Kickers  ■ 
Switches  •  TurntatJles  •  Trans 
fer  Pits  and  Cars  •  Dollies 


COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Copy  and  Take  Conveyors  - 
Message  Conveyors 


MAILROOM  EQUIPMENI 

Feeder  Conveyor  Processing 
Lines  *  Powered  Taperweave 
Curve  Conveyors  *  Right  Angle 
Transfers  •  Automatic  Bottom 
Padders  *  Tying  Machine 
Feeder  Units  *  Automatic  iNire 
Tying  Machines  (Single  or 
Double  Tie)  •  Press  Delivery 
Conveyor  Stream  Aligners  * 
Flit  Belt  Conveyors  •  Automatic 
Count  Control  Equipment  • 
Central  Control  Consoles  * 
Integrated  Systems  *  Pallet 
C  levators 


A  CinflA  greater  strain  on  immediate  invention  and  research”  at  6.8.  AP  try  to  reach?  A  general 

llOnll'lllBr  I  inns  memory,*  it  is  difficult  to  keep  Other  categories,  ranging  from  answer  is  that  being  understood 

•  '  key  thoughts  in  mind  as  one  easiest  to  read,  were  human  in-  is  a  noble  goal  and  the  more 

|i  UlrSftnn  reads  a  long  sentence.”  terest  (5.9),  simrts,  accidents  understandable  your  prose  the 

IlGWt  Wnilun  3l  Stories  fed  into  the  computer  and  disasters,  crime,  war,  rebel-  better.  However,  it  is  ridiculous 

were  classified  by  datelines —  lion  and  defense,  public  health  to  write  to  please  a  formula — 

Cth  I  Olflll  Washington  news,  foreign  and  and  welfare,  public  moral  prob-  because  formulas  are  not  meas- 

DUl  ■ilflUv  LuVCl  domestic  (U.S.  other  than  Wash-  lems,  classic  arts,  religion  and  ures  of  good  style,  merely  of  dif- 

ington) — and  also  by  subject,  popular  culture,  and  economics,  Acuity  of  style.” 

The  r.ouls  of  many  newspaper-  Domestic  stories  had  an  average  business  and  travel  (6.6).  , 

men  may  rebel  at  the  thought  level  of  6.4,  meaning  fourth  Dr.  Danielson  was  assisted  by 

that  a  computer  can  determine  month  in  the  sixth  grade.  For-  James  W.  Tankard  Jr.,  and  John  Qn  P||cf  OffiCA  Slffi 

good  writing  from  bad.  But  eign  rated  6.6  and  Washington  P.  Marston. 

these  mechanical  brains  are  6.8.  In  conclusion,  they  wrote :  Belleville,  Ont. 

doing  i  verything  these  days,  so  The  study  was  made  last  fall  “The  difference  in  stylistic  dif-  The  Ontario  Intelligencer  has 

the  Associated  Press  decided  to  during  the  political  campaign.  Acuity  between  hard  news  and  moved  into  a  new  building  on 

try  one  on  a  readability  formula  so  “politics  and  government  soft  news  was  found  as  expected,  the  former  mid-town  site  of  the 

applied  to  AP  copy.  acts”  dominated  subject  classi-  It  remains  difficult  to  explain —  Post  Office  here.  Radio  station 

The  computer,  in  essence,  com-  Acations.  That  category  was  perhaps  we  do  not  have  a  simpli-  CJBQ  is  .scheduled  to  move  into 
pared  a  formula  for  clear  rated  at  an  average  grade  level  Aed  vocabulary  we  CAN  use  in  the  new  newspaper  building  in 

writing  against  a  week’s  run  of  of  6.7.  It  was  exceeded  in  read-  writing  about  hard  news  events.  July.  It  now  is  several  blocks 

copy.  The  results  were  good,  ing  difficulty  only  by  “science,  “What  readability  level  should  away. 

Basically,  they  showed  that  AP 
copy  can  be  understood  without 
difficulty  by  anyone  with  a  sixth 
grade  education. 

The  .study  was  made  by  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in 
cooperation  with  the  Associated 
Press.  Tape  from  a  full  week’s 
report  of  the  nationwide  Tele¬ 
typesetter  “TA  wire”  was  fed 
into  the  university’s  Univac. 

This  is  the  same  computer 
used  to  determine  the  most 
overworked  cliches  among  AP 
writers.  That  turned  out  to  be 
the  word  “hailed.”  (“He  was 
hailed  as  the  .  .  .,”  etc.) 

Sentence  Length 

A  team  headed  by  Dr.  Wayne 
A.  Danielson,  dean  of  the  school 
had  programmed  the  computer 
to  analyze  stories  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  characters  per 
word  and  per  sentence. 

This  follows  the  usual  premise 
of  readability  studies:  Longer 
words  and  longer  sentences  are 
hardest  to  understand. 

“Sentence  length  is  important 
for  at  least  two  reasons,”  says 
Dr.  Danielson,  “(1)  longer  sen¬ 
tences  are  usually  more  complex 
grammatically — hence  are  likely 
to  be  difficult  to  comprehend, 
and  (2)  longer  sentences  impose 


FOR  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Creative  engineering,  the  foundation  of  Wire- 
tyer's  approach  to  materials  handling  problems, 
developed  the  fully  automatic  Wiretyer  and  the 
autoinatic  Bottom  Fodder . . .  the  advanced  mail- 
room,  newsprint  and  stereo  plate  handling  tech¬ 
niques  at  the  Washington  Post  .  .  .  the  stereo 
plate  crusher  system  at  the  Phoenix  Republic 
and  Gazette . ..  the  complete  materials  handling 
system  at  the  Seattle  Times.  Whatever  you  need 
—  single  unit  or  complete,  integrated  system  — 
your  best  investment  is  to  modernize  with  IVire- 
tyer.  Call  your  representative  or  write  direct. 


See  the  Automatic  Bottom  Padder,  Booths  49-50,  ANPA 


CONTRACTING  CO.,  INC. 
CHICAGO  '  SAN  TRANCISCO 


editor  sc  publisher  for  June  12,  1963 


great-prandsons  of  Alfrc  1  Har¬ 
rell,  publisher  for  50  years,  are 
members  of  the  organ  i/'ation. 
William  Fritts’  younger  1  rother, 
Donald  H.  Fritts,  is  ^itor  of  the 
Californian’s  Golden  Umpire, 
special  tabloid  published  Satur¬ 
days  and  devot^  to  home  farm 
and  garden  news.  Their  'i^rand- 
mother,  Mrs.  Bernice  Harrell 
Chipman,  is  president  of  the 
publishing  company. 

Mr.  Kane,  publisher  since 
1946,  has  been  with  the  Cali¬ 
fornian  since  1922. 


BENEATH  THESE  WALLS  are  the  new  steel  supporting  columns  of  the 
Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Californian  inserted  under  the  jacked-up  second 
floor  composing  room  and  stereotype  department.  Behind  trees  at 
extreme  left  is  the  new  pressroom.  Heavy  new  equipment  installations 
occasioned  the  new  safeguards  to  assure  resistance  to  wind  and 
earthquake. 


Newsday  Orders 
10  Press  Units 


Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Newsday  has  ordered  two 
presses  from  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  it  is 
announced  by  Harry  F.  Guggen¬ 
heim,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
400,000-circulation  Long  Island 
tabloid. 

They  will  provide  for  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  between  550,000  and 
600,000  daily.  The  press  order 
is  part  of  a  $1,500,000  modern¬ 
ization  and  expansion  program 
which  will  include  construction 
of  an  addition  to  the  press  build¬ 
ing  to  house  one  of  the  new 
presses. 

Ten  printing  units,  two  3:2 
folders  and  five  fully  automatic 
reel,  tension  and  paster  mechan¬ 
isms  are  included  in  the  order, 
the  first  Hoe  equipment  pur¬ 
chased  by  Newsday.  Installation 
will  be  in  three  stages.  One  of 
the  3:2  folders  will  be  installed 
on  an  existing  press  within  the 
next  six  months,  followed  by 
installation  of  a  new  five-unit 
press  with  3:2  folder  one  year 
later  in  the  building  extension. 
Finally,  an  existing  press  will 
be  replaced  by  five  new  units. 


required  to  meet  the  weight  of  umns,  the  metal  melting  pot  The  light  concrete  was  used 

new  and  heavier  equipment  in  alone  weighs  eight  tons.  enlarging  the  mezzanine  floor 

the  composing  and  stereotyping  The  importance  of  a  quake-  which  contains  new  offices  for 

departments.  resistant  structure  was  firmly  Mr.  Kane,  Mr.  Fritts  and  George 

16,000  square  feet  of  space  e.stablished  here  in  1952.  Then  DeArmond,  advertising  man- 
was  added  in  the  newspaper’s  the  Californian  continued  publi-  ager. 

final  year  of  its  first  century,  cation  without  missing  an  edi-  The  use  of  expanded  shale  in 
Walter  Kane,  publisher  said.  tion  despite  heax'y  damage  near-  place  of  stone  for  aggregate 
The  work  began  more  than  a  by.  The  composing  room  equip-  provides  a  concrete  weighing 
year  ago  with  launching  of  a  ment  was  undamaged  because  110  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  40 
11,640-square-foot  addition  for  “we  were  loaded  with  steel,”  Mr.  pounds  less  than  the  regular 
a  $1,000,000  press.  The  reno-  Kane  said  at  the  time.  mixture.  Yet  the  product  meets 

vated  building  is  designed  to  In  recent  renovation,  the  load  tests  for  minimum  requirements 

resist  sheer  force  of  wind  and  was  transferred  to  new  support-  of  3500  pounds  per  square  inch, 

earthquake,  William  C.  Fritts,  ing  columns.  The  weight  trans-  Mr.  Fritts  said, 

assistant  to  the  publisher,  ex-  fer  also  reduces  the  vertical  A  grout  which  increases 

plained.  loads  on  the  existing  wall  col-  ground  bearing  capacity  was 

To  illustrate  the  importance  umns  as  well  as  on  the  second  forced  into  soil  under  some  of 
of  the  new  steel  supporting  col-  floor  girders.  the  existing  building’s  footings 

as  a  further  strengthening 
measure. 

Special  attention  was  given 
to  lighting.  A  suspended  'T-bar 
ceiling  in  editorial  offers  space 
for  the  new  air  conditioning  and 
heating  ducts  as  well  as  the 
lighting  fixtures. 

Three  elevators  were  installed. 
Two  are  for  freight  with  capac¬ 
ities  of  six  and  four  tons  each. 
The  press  building  rooftop  has  a 
penthouse  for  116  tons  of  air 
conditioning  equipment.  A 
humidifying  unit  is  used  to  check 
the  buildup  of  static  electricity 
from  the  presses. 

The  Californian  began  as  the 
Weekly  Courier  in  1866.  Two 


Small  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  have  discovered  how 
little  it  costs  to  insure  quality 
printing.  Over  30  have  re¬ 
cently  installed  chemical  en- 
gravingdepartmentsthrough 
Imperial’s  Photoengraving 
Engineering  Service  Plan. 
They  were  amazed  at  the  low 
capital  investment  .  .  .  and 
pleased  with  their  printing 
result.  May  we  show  you  toor 
Write: 

IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 
Chicago  60650,  Philadelphia  19134, 
New  York  10007 


PfUtUUuf  Pne44. 
ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 

Cdiimaiei  (fiuen 

55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 

JAckion  2-6105 


best  separately . . .  even  better  together 


ONCE  AGAIN  MERGENTHALER  TYPE  FACES  ARE 
THE  CHOICE  OF  THE  MAJORITY  OF  NEWSPAPERS 
RECEIVING  AYER  AWARDS  FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN 
TYPOGRAPHY,  MAKEUP  AND  PRINTING  FOR  1965. 
OUR  CONGRATULATIONS  TO  ALL  THE  WINNERS! 

• 


be  open  and  clean,  without  vails 
or  partitions,”  said  Har\'(  ;  W. 
Schwandner,  executive  i  liter 
of  the  Sentinel.  “There  is  voom 
for  expansion  for  a  go<  1  10 
years,”  he  added. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dedication  of  a  cascading 
fountain  and  plaza  on  Journal 

Square  facing  Milwaukee’s  I  ,  Ji .  ■!  ,  UBj 

Civic  Center  has  completed  a 
$400,000  remodeling  and  beau- 
tiheation  program  by  the  Jour- 

nal  Company.  . ***>s^^^ 

Besides  the  fountain,  the  pro- 
gram  included: 

A  decorative  facade  on  the 
south  and  east  faces  of  the 
building  housing  the  Milwauket 
Sentinel  newsroom  at  918  N.  HfejaL/rtii  . 

4th  St.;  -vHBB 

Remodeling  and  expansion  of  loSH  EDITORIAL  PASTURES— The  dean,  open  appearance  of  the  nev* 

the  Sentinel  newsroom,  and  Sentinel  city  room  is  emphasized  by  new  lighting  and  green  ai  ' 

A  new  ground  floor  lobby  and  tile  floors.  All  new  furniture  was  purchased  for  the  remodeled  and  ez- 

installation  of  a  second  elevator  panded  editorial  rooms, 

at  918  N.  4th  St.  the  speed  of  17,500  an  hour.  The 

In  dedicating  the  fountain,  first  completed  of  several  being  carpeted  reception  area  and  a  Southern  Illinoisan  provides 

Donald  B.  Abert,  executive  vice-  planned  for  a  proposed  “Ave-  glass  enclosed  wire  room  that  news  coverage  for  the  towns  of 

president  and  general  manager  nue  of  Fountains”  from  the  silences  the  clacking  of  tele-  Carbondale,  Herrin  and  Mur- 

of  The  Journal  Company,  said  civic  Center  to  the  lakefront.  types.  physboro.  Ill.,  with  a  current 

the  entire  project  is  “our  con-  Remodeling  and  expansion  of  The  completely  refurnished  circulation  of  25,500. 

tribution  to  downtown  beauti-  the  Sentinel  newsroom,  cover-  editorial  and  executive  offices  Previews  Inc.,  of  Chicago, 

fication.  ing  the  entire  fourth  floor  of  have  new  lighting,  a  new,  which  marketed  the  property, 

“Our  proximity  to  the  civic  the  building,  increased  the  acoustical  ceiling  complete  with  reports  that  the  Illinois  Fruit 

center  prompted  us  to  improve  working  space  from  6,600  feet  air  conditioning,  and  new  floors.  Growers  Exchange  formerly 

the  aspects  of  our  own  buildings  to  13,500  feet.  The  color  scheme  of  the  edito-  owned  and  occupied  the  site.  The 

and  grounds  in  keeping  with  the  The  new  city  room  is  divided  rial  offices,  carried  out  in  the  sale  price  was  approximately 

attractive  development  of  the  from  the  feature,  sports,  busi-  tiled  floors  and  in  new  drapes,  $150,000. 

entire  area.”  ness  news  and  women’s  depart-  is  light  green  and  off  white.  The  publishers  expect  to  move 

The  Journal  fountain  is  the  ment  by  a  richly  paneled,  gold  “The  office  was  designed  to  to  the  new  location  early  in  1966. 


S  Southern  Illinoisan 
Buys  Large  Building 

Carbondai..;,  Ill. 
The  Southern  Illinoisa}  has 
purchased  a  220  sq.  ft.  corner 
lot  in  Carbondale.  The  news- 
paper  has  announced  plans  to 
remodel  and  enlarge  a  2-story 
building  now  standing  on  the 
site  to  house  editorial,  adver- 
tising,  circulation  and  bu.siness 
operations. 

•  the  new  Equipment  in  the  new  plant 
md  white  will  include  a  four-color  i)ress, 
which  will  print  up  to  32  jjages 
in  black  and  white  and  color  at 


Only  a  stopwatch  can  time  the  speed  of  this  super 
production  folder,  which  can  handle  even  the  heaviest 
product  at  a  rate  of  almost  20  papers  per  second.  Fully 
proven  in  actual  service,  its  plus  features  include  anti¬ 
friction  bearings  throughout,  adjustable  pinpoint  cam 
and  folding  blades,  sturdy  cast  iron  construction  of 
folding  cylinder,  and  solid  forged  steel  cutting  cylinder. 
Delivers  an  attractive,  uniform  product;  fold  corrections 
can  be  made  while  press  is  running.  Its  minimal  main¬ 
tenance  requirements  are  characteristic  of  all  Hoe  built 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  ■  ■  — 

E.  138th  St.,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 


520  to  Pages 
In  Frur  Months; 

Pres  Is  Ordered 

Coix)RADO  Springs,  Colo. 

Addi'  ion  of  6,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space  and  a  Goss  Mark 
II  Headliner  Press  by  the  Colo¬ 
rado  S}irings  Gazette  Telegraph 
are  scheduled  for  .July  1966, 
with  cfiinpletion  by  September 
1966.  The  new  facilities  will  cost 
in  excess  of  $1  million. 

Harry  Hoiles,  publisher,  said 
tha  new  press  will  enable  the 
paper  to  print  70,000  copies  per 
hour.  He  pointed  out  that  there 
were  13,772  nine-column  pages 
printed  in  the  paper  last  year, 
an  increase  of  1,668  pages  over 
1963.  During  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year,  the  Gazette 
has  printed  520  more  pages  than 
for  the  same  period  in  1964. 

The  top  press  run  for  the 
Gazette  Telegraph  is  39,000.  The 
paper  used  4,173  tons  of  news¬ 
print  last  year  and  130,820 
pounds  of  black  ink. 

The  present  press,  a  Metro¬ 
politan  Duplex,  was  purchased 
when  the  paper  moved  to  its 
present  location  at  30  S.  Pros¬ 
pect  St.  in  1957.  This  press  will 
be  sent  to  the  Anaheim  (Calif.) 
Bulletin,  another  Freedom 
Newspaper. 

• 

$150,000  Investment 
In  Offset  Operation 

Topeka,  Kan. 

The  Pictorial-Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  has  announced  plans  to 
build  an  8,100-square  foot  off¬ 
set  publishing  plant  here. 

Publisher  Bert  C.  Carlyle  said 
the  firm,  which  publishes  the 
weekly  Pictorial-Times  in  To¬ 
peka  and  the  Lawrence  Outlook, 
hopes  to  move  into  the  new 
facility  by  fall.  He  said  cost 
of  the  land  and  the  plant  is 
about  $150,000. 

Mr.  Carlyle  bought  the  To¬ 


peka  plant  after  operating  a 
newspaper  in  Fairbury,  Neb.; 
publishing  weeklies  in  Harper, 
Argonia  and  Norwich,  Kan., 
and  publishing  some  community 
papers  in  the  Wichita  area. 

• 

New  York  Times 
Adds  Sunday  Units 

Two  new  units  of  Wood 
presses  are  being  added  to  the 
West  Side  plant  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  10  Goss  units 
and  two  folders  are  being  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  43rd  Street  Build¬ 
ing.  The  Goss  presses  will  re¬ 
place  six  old  units  and  double  : 
folder.  Total  investment  in  new  | 
presses  amounts  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,750,000,  according  to 
Andrew  Fisher,  vicepresident  ’ 
for  production. 

While  the  Wood  units  will  be 
color  adaptable,  Mr.  Fisher  said 
that  doesn’t  mean  the  Times  is 
getting  ready  to  offer  ROP  color. 
All  Wood  units  at  the  West 
Side  plant  have  been  color  adapt-  1 
able  in  approximately  one  out  of 
every  four  units,  he  said.  With 
the  new  additions,  there  will  be 
a  total  of  34  Wood  units. 

“The  addition  will  enable  us 
to  handle  our  Sunday  produc¬ 
tion  on  Saturdays  more  econom¬ 
ically  and  efficiently  than  at  ; 
present,”  Mr.  Fisher  said.  “The 
West  Side  plant  handles  about 
40%  of  the  Times  production. 
The  new  units  will  enable  us  to 
run  40  pages  of  review  and 
sports  sections  at  the  same  time 
we  are  publishing  a  96-page  ' 
main  news  section.”  i 

• 

CR  ‘Super’  Refires  I 

Cleveland  I 

James  J.  Kelleher,  superin-  i 
tendent  of  the  composing  room 
of  the  Cleveland  Press,  is  re¬ 
tiring  July  1  after  29  years  in 
the  job.  He  has  been  with  the 
Press  47  years.  Succeeding  him 
will  be  Ted  R.  Schneider,  who 
has  been  day  foreman  the  last 
10  years. 


FERAG  EQUIPMENT . 

"Setter  ^r(%ciuct<i. 

CONVEYOR 

COUNTER 

STACKER 

HENRY  P.  KORN  ASSOC.,  INC. 

300  PARK  AVE..  SOUTH.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  lOOlO 
‘tel.  or  3-6260 
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“INK  MIST 
COSTS  US 
»10,000  A  YEAR 
IN  RAGS  ALONE.” 

licking  that 
problem,''^ 

“HOW?” 

^‘We^re 
putting  in 
Dynapure 
filters.^^ 

Cleaning  rags  can  cost  thousands  of 
dollars  a  year.  Labor  runs  thousands  more. 
General  Dynamic’s  new  Dynapure  filter  is 
the  safe,  economical  answer  to  pressroom 
ink  mists.  It  stops  the  ink  mist  where  it 
starts . . .  keeps  it  from  ever  getting  in  the 
pressroom  air.  Virtually  eliminates  costly 
cleanup.  It  succeeds  where  other  filters 
fail  because  it  works  on  a  different 
principle.  For  further  information  contact 
Electro  Dynamic  Division A50  Avenel  St., 
Avenel,  N.  J.  Tel.  201-636-91(X)  or  Liquid 
Carbonic  Division.  135  So.  LaSalle  St., 
Chicago.  Tel.  312-346-8181. 

See  DYNAPURE  in  action 
at  BOOTHS  167-168-169 
„„  ANPA  SHOW,  Chicago,  June  20-24 

GENERAL  DYNAMICS 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Ws  Art  Uhlmann  in  the  20th  Century 


By  Rirk  Friedman 


The  Kodak  Silver  Criterion 


Day  after  day,  year  in  and  year  out, 
Kodak  color  paper  must  meet  a 
unique  and  rigid  standard.  It  is  called 
“The  Kodak  Silver  Criterion."  Here 
you  see  one  of  our  quality-control 
experts  from  the  Paper  Testing  De¬ 
partment.  He  is  viewing  a  set  of  re¬ 
sults  from  this  test. 

Before  him  are  some  of  the  most 
nearly  perfect  "color  prints"  in  exist¬ 
ence.  They  approach  perfection  be¬ 
cause  they  show  no  color  except 
neutral  gray  of  varying  density. 


How  can  neutral  gray  be  a  test  of 
color  perfection?  Because  it  is  the 
result  of  equal  exposure  to  all  wave 
lengths  in  the  visible  spectrum.  If  a 
test  sheet  of  Kodak  color  paper  is 
exposed  to  a  perfectly  neutral  den¬ 
sity  step  tablet,  the  paper  should  re¬ 
produce  this  neutrality— within  close 
manufacturing  tolerances.  This  is  the 
final  proof  that  the  color  elements 
are  in  balance.  If  the  gray  falls  out¬ 
side  our  tolerance,  then  that  run  of 
paper  is  immediately  rejected. 


Day  in  and  day  out,  year  after 
year,  this  test  is  made  on  all  Kodak 
color  paper.  Because  we  insist  on 
meeting  The  Kodak  Silver  Criterion, 
you  can  depend  on  repeatability 
when  you  work  with  our  paper.  Re¬ 
peatability  is  the  unique  ingredient 
engineered  into  the  entire  Kodak 
color  system.  Some  people  call  it 
Kodak  uniformity.  It's  what  you  pay 
for.  Professionally, 
you  can't  afford  less. 


Kodak 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Why  Western  Electric's  level  of  prices  Is 


For  more  than  30  years.  Western  Electric  has  conducted  a  for¬ 
malized  program  of  engineering  cost  reduction.  As  many  as 
5,000  projects  may  be  studied  each  year  in  a  search  for  ways  to 
contribute  to  the  over-all  efficiency  of  the  Bell  System.  To  reduce 
costs,  W.E.  engineers  have  re-evaluated  and  redesigned  prod¬ 
ucts,  changed  manufacturing  processes,  and  improved  produc¬ 
tion  techniques. 

On  these  pages  are  shown  highlights  of  one  such  study.  It  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  saving  of  just  two  cents  per  telephone.  But  that 
meant  a  total  saving  of  $100,000  a  year. 

And  what  has  been  the  over-all  result  of  efforts  like  this?  Today 


the  price  level  of  the  products  Western  Electric  manufactures  for  I  plun 
the  Bell  telephone  companies  is  16%  below  the  level  of  15  years  |  redt 
ago.  This  was  accomplished  despite  a  35%  boost  in  the  cost  of  2.  ^ 
our  raw  materials  and  an  90%  increase  in  wages.  plos 

The  constant,  intensive  engineering  efforts  of  Western  Electric  tion 
people  to  reduce  the  cost  of  products  sold  to  the  nationwide  resp 
Bell  telephone  network  exemplifies  the  goal  of  the  Bell  System.  3.  Ii 
That  is:  to  bring  you  the  world's  most  dependable  telephone  proc 
service  at  a  reasonable  cost.  stud' 

1.  Object:  cost  reduction.  In  the  typical  case  shown  here  the  engi 
problem  was  to  develop  a  new  process  for  manufacturing  plastic  of  d 


»  I  is  now  16%  lower  than  in  1950 


plungers  used  in  telephone  handset  cradles.  Cost  had  to  be 
reduced  without  loss  of  product  quality. 

2.  New  process?  Plungers  had  always  been  machined  fram 
plastic  dowel  stock.  Could  they  be  produced  for  less  by  injec¬ 
tion  molding?  W.E.  Engineers  John  Koh  and  Keith  Westan  were 
responsible  for  initial  studies  of  rod  stock. 

3.  Intensive  research.  Detailed  evaluation  of  the  proposed 
production  techniques  was  first  necessary.  After  the  research 
study  for  the  injection  molding  process  was  formulated,  W.E. 
engineers  gained  management  approval  by  presenting  details 
of  develapment  cost  and  expected  savings. 


4.  Prototype.  Tool  shop  production  of  a  prototype  injection 
molding  machine  went  into  full  gear  once  drawing  board  plans 
were  accepted.  Toolmaker  Gilbert  Carter  and  Engineer  Koh 
developed  early  madel  of  the  machine. 

5.  Trial  production.  First  runs  of  the  new  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cess  proved  successful.  The  injection  molding  process  was  put 
into  operation  and  another  cost  reduction  effort  bore  fruit. 


Western  Electric 

MANUfACTIWMC  &  Sumv  UNIT  OF  THC  BUI  SYSUM 


YOU  ARE  GETTING  SLEE-P-Y — World  Book  Encyclopedia  Science  Serv¬ 
ice  wanted  a  picture  which  would  show  how  a  hypnotized  person  might 
look  to  a  hypnotist.  Art  Uhlmann  produced  this  photo  by  utilizing  a 
pretty  girl  and  a  waving  flashlight.  WBESS  claims  that  the  longer  you 
stare  at  the  picture,  the  more  relaxed  you  get. 


Photography 

{Continued  from  page  52) 


“At  9  p.m.,  when  it  was  com- 
l)letely  dark,  I  set  up  my  strobes. 
The  NASA  technician  was  in 
harness  and  started  his  w’alk.  I 
took  quite  a  few  exposures  and 
we  found  out  I  had  to  shoot  the 
end  landing — the  finish  of  the 
job — first.  And  then  drag  the 
man  back  to  approximately  the 
middle.  And  then  drag  him  back 
again  to  the  .start. 

“For  best  results  at  each  stop, 
I  made  an  exposure.  I  had  the 
technician  carry  two  flashlights 
so  a  pattern  would  show  that  a 
man  could  walk  and  leap  the  10- 
foot  barrier.  After  each  shot,  I 
shifted  my  lights  off  the  area 
I  had  previously  lit  up.  So  it  all 
took  a  lot  of  planning  and  hard 
work.” 

Stimulating  Experience 

Art  says  his  assignment  with 
the  astronauts  has  been  a  stim¬ 
ulating  one.  “The  association 
with  individuals  who  have  a 
great  zest  for  living  makes  me 
feel  pretty  good.  Not  only  are 
the  astronauts  a  special  breed 
of  men  but  their  wives  are  a 
special  breed  of  women.  Even 
the  children  are  space-oriented. 


“You  hear  older  children  using 
phrases  such  as  Sea  of  Tran¬ 
quility,  Sea  of  Clouds,  Coperni¬ 
cus  Crater,  all  dealing  with 
lunar  geography.  The  younger 
ones  talk  about  Gemini  Titan 
rockets,  booster  cut-off  time, 
liooster  separation,  and  second 
stage  separation. 

“This  association  has  been 
quite  an  education  for  me.” 

It’s  also  produced  a  wide 
variety  of  photo  assignments: 
Astronaut  Donn  Eisele  sampling 
a  giant  tropical  tree  snail. 
Astronaut  Pete  Conrad  at  home, 
playing  some  space-age  “rough- 
house”  with  his  children.  All  14 
astronauts,  each  in  a  one-man 
rubber  raft,  paddling  dowm  a 
jungle  .stream  full  of  piranna 
fish.  Five  spacemen,  dressed  in 
desert  survival  gear  and  look¬ 
ing  like  arabs,  watching  a  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  Pullman  train  go  by 
near  Hazen,  Nev.,  as  they  wait 
for  a  helicopter  to  pick  them  up. 

Other  Assignments 

Though  space  is  the  major 
part  of  his  work.  Art  shoots 
other  assignments  for  WBESS. 
The  picture  on  hypnotism, 
shown  on  this  page,  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  one  that  illustrated 
some  text. 

“First  of  all,  I  found  a  gal 
wdth  great  eyes,”  Art  explains. 


KILLER  BUGS— When  an  epidemic  of  sleeping  sickness  hit  Houston 
in  August,  1964,  it  was  a  local  story  with  national  significance  for 
WBESS,  headquartered  there.  In  the  Art  Uhlmann  photo  above,  a  swam 
of  the  female  Culex  mosquito,  carrier  of  the  encephalitis  virus,  is 
shown  from  beneath  a  laboratory  table  in  the  Houston  Municipal 
Health  Department.  The  face  of  a  lab  technician  can  be  seen  on  tha 
other  side  of  the  glass. 


“You  know',  the  kind  that  would 
just  draw  you  to  her. 

“I  made  a  close-up  picture  of 
her  eyes.  Then  I  exposed  a  sep¬ 
arate  piece  of  film  to  a  spinning 
pen  light.  Here,  I  got  a  weird 
circular  pattern  effect  of  light 
which  I  superimposed  on  the 
other  negative.  The  result  was 
quite  effective  because  it  con¬ 
veyed  a  trance  situation.” 

Occasionally,  a  local  story 
from  Houston  takes  on  national 
interest  for  WBESS.  The  Hous¬ 
ton  encephalitis  epidemic  w’as 
an  example. 

WBESS  serviced  more  than  a 
dozen  epidemic  pictures  to  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Europe. 
Art’s  contributions  included 
shots  as  the  one  shown  above;  a 
Coast  Guard  helicopter  aerial 
spraying  operation  over  mos¬ 
quito-infested  areas ;  entymolo- 
gists  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service’s  Disease  Center,  Atlan¬ 
ta,  trapping  mosquitos  that 
landed  on  them  during  an  area 
search ;  Houston  residents  lining 
up  at  one  of  the  city’s  55  fire 
stations  to  get  free  insecticide 


spray  to  fight  the  disease-bear¬ 
ing  mosquitos. 

“Our  photo  coverage  of  the 
epidemic  had  to  be  more  pene¬ 
trating  than  what  a  local  news¬ 
paper  might  do,”  Art  claims. 

Art  has  been  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  for  WBESS  since  April, 
1964.  Before  that,  he  was  chief 
photographer  for  the  Houstm 
(Tex.)  Chronicle. 

From  1947  to  1961,  when  he 
joined  the  Chronicle,  Art  was 
on  the  photo  staff  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal.  In  1960, 
he  was  NPPA  Newspaper-Maga¬ 
zine  Photographer  of  the  Year. 

Art’s  career  began  in  sonw- 
what  the  same  surroundings  he 
found  himself  this  week  on  the 
recovery  ship.  From  1941  to 
1947,  he  was  a  Navy  photogra¬ 
pher’s  mate. 

Luce  III  Moves  Up 

Henry  Luce  III,  who  worked 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Cleveland 
Press  prior  to  joining  Times 
Inc.  in  1951,  has  been  promoted 
to  director  of  research  and  <!*• 
velopment. 
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Botulism  Victim  in  Iron  Lung 


(Denver  Post) 


Rare  Serum  Flown  West 
to  Save  Poisoned  Family 


(Topeka  Stale  Journal) 


Botulism  Tied  To  Home-Canned  Food 


(Oregon  Journal) 


A  botulism  outbreak  calls  for  extraordinary,  crash-basis 
teamwork.  The  team  comprises  doctors,  pharmacists, 
hospital  aides,  Lcderle  officials,  and— whenever  needed— 
jet  pilots  and  crewmen  of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

In  the  past  decade,  dozens  of  lives  have  been  saved  by 
this  kind  of  teamwork.  But  there  is  also  a  preventive 
aspect  of  botulism,  and  here  the  information  media,  espe¬ 
cially  the  press,  play  the  key  role.  Editorials  and  feature 
stories  continue  to  dramatize  the  potential  danger  in 
faulty  home  canning,  while  newspapers  take  the  lead  in 
spreading  the  alarm  whenever  a  perilous  commercial 
shipment  turns  up  —  and  the  number  of  further  lives  saved 
is  incalculable. 


Botulinus  is  a  toxin  so  lethal  that  a  millionth  of  a  gram 
can  kill  a  man.  One  glassful  could  destroy  the  human  race. 
Fortunately,  botulism  poisoning  is  a  rare  occurrence. 

In  most  cases,  outbreaks  have  been  traced  to  improper 
home  canning.  Less  frequently,  faulty  processing  of  com¬ 
mercial  food  products  has  proven  to  be  the  source. 

No  matter  what  the  source,  immediate  action  must  be 
taken  whenever  the  deadly  Bacillus  boiulinum  strikes. 

The  only  known  treatment  for  serious  cases  is  iron- 
lung  therapy  plus  administration  of  a  rare  and  expensive 
anti-toxin  serum.  The  sole  producer  of  a  serum  in  this 
country  is  Lederle  Laboratories,  which  maintains  fresh 
supplies  in  strategic  locations  on  a  24-hour-alert  basis. 


Working  for  Community  Health, 


The  Press  and  Medical  Science 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  •  A  Division  of  AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY,  Pearl  River.  New  York 
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children,  Bob,  Jr,,  bom  jn  Balti¬ 
more  January  21, 1967,  and  Cyn- 
thia  Ann  bom  in  Ne%  York, 
April,  1960. 

In  July  of  1960,  the  Webers 
moved  to  Norwalk,  Conn.,  join¬ 
ing  the  “Connecticut  Mob”  of 
cartoonists  which  includes  Mort 
Walker,  Bud  Sagendorf,  Frank 
Ridgeway,  Ralston  Jones  and 
Dik  Browne. 


SYNDICATES 


Loafer  and  Family 
Generate  Laughs 


your  syndicate’s 
features  are  worth 
publishing,  they're 
worth  promoting,  too. 


A  lovable,  lazy  loafer,  who  has  each  member  of  the  family  and 
an  allergy  to  work  and  a  wacky  sent  the  collection  to  the  KFS 
family  of  five — wife,  three  chil-  editors,  who  expressed  interest 
dren  and  a  dog — trying  to  push  and  asked  to  see  samples.  Bob  Comics  Page  Out, 
him  toward  it,  is  the  central  did  up  nine  sample  strips  and  a  o,,f  finlv  ?  Timnt  * 
character  of  a  new  strip.  week  later  got  word  that  ^ 

The  cartoon:  “Moose.”  “Moose”  and  his  family  were  Kingstox,  Ont. 

The  cartoonist:  Bob  Weber.  “in.”  The  answering  blast  almost 

The  format:  Daily,  six  four-  Six  feet  three  and  a  half  blew  down  the  Kingston  Whig- 
column  strips  a  week;  Sunday,  inches  tall,  Weber  has  brown  Standard  building  when  the 
color  in  one-half  page,  one-third  hair,  trimmed  in  a  high  bmsh-  25,000-circ.  newspaper  omitted 
page  standard  and  full-page  tab-  cut.  In  Baltimore,  where  Bob  its  comic  page  as  a  three-day 
loid.  grew  up  with  five  brothers  and  experiment  to  test  reader  reac- 

The  release:  Daily,  Sept.  20;  two  sisters,  teachers  in  gram-  tion. 

Sunday,  Sept.  26.  mar  school  gave  him  encourage-  The  comics  are  back  on  their 

The  distributor:  King  Fea-  ment  in  drawing  and  Bob  went  usual  page.  Almost  600  readers 
tures  Syndicate.  on  from  copying  characters  had  disapproved  loss  of  them. 

Moose,  in  stocking  feet  and  from  Popeye,  Snuffy  Smith  and  Two  said  they  didn’t  miss  them, 
with  mustache,  slouch  hat  and  the  Little  King  to  attempting  Sample  comments: 
cigar,  is  an  amiable  low-brow  his  own  comic  figures.  He  recalls  “Are  you  crazy  or  something? 
who  has  the  best  of  intentions,  the  thrill  he  got  at  age  13,  in  Of  course  we’d  miss  the  comics." 
He  reads  the  Want  Ads  for  a  the  eighth  grade,  when  he  wrote  “These  things  make  more 
job,  but  never  quite  gets  around  a  letter  to  Bob  Grams,  staff  sense  than  the  news.” 
to  applying.  sports  cartoonist  for  the  Balti-  “Try,  if  you  dare,  the  same 

His  wife,  Molly,  his  teenage  more  News- American,  asking  method  of  finding  out  how  popu- 

boy  and  girl,  Barry  and  Bios-  “What  does  it  take  to  be  a  lar  the  editorial  page  is.” 

som,  his  six-year-old  son  Blip,  cartoonist?”  and  received  a  two-  Most  protests  came  from 

and  floppy-eared  Grits  are  all  page  answer,  including  an  invi-  adults  but  some  parents  wrote 
drawn  for  laughs.  tation  to  come  in  and  talk.  for  their  children. 

Robert  Paul  Weber,  who  ere-  Grams  encouraged  Weber  to 
ated  Moose,  is  a  young  artist-  keep  at  it,  w'hich  he  did  when  * 

humorist  (bom  June  26,  1934)  he  went  to  Southern  High  in  L.A.  Times  Appoints 
who  has  achieved  success  as  a  Baltimore  and  then  attended  Rnnn 

contributor  to  magazines.  In  ad-  classes  at  the  Maryland  Insti- 

dition,  he  has  in  the  past  written  tute  of  Art.  Osgood  Caruthers  is  leaving 

gags  for  Fred  Lasswell’s  “Bar-  He  worked  at  cartooning  at  the  United  Nations  information 
ney  Google  and  Snuffy  Smith”  home  and  developed  a  number  staff  in  July  to  become  a  Corre¬ 
as  well  as  for  other  strips.  Edi-  of  markets  among  trade  jour-  spondent  for  the  Los  Angeks 
tors  at  King  Features  became  nals  and  service  papers.  At  the  Times  at  Bonn,  covering  West 
familiar  wdth  his  work  through  age  of  21,  Bob  met  the  girl,  Germany  and  all  of  Eastern 
his  submissions  to  the  “Laff  A  Jean  McCullough,  and  wanting  Europe. 

Day”  gag  panels.  fo  get  married,  decided  he’d  have  The  former  AP  and  New  York 

“The  style  of  my  stuff  leaned  to  have  a  steadier  income  than  Times  foreign  reporter  has  been 
tow’ard  strip  humor”  Weber  ex-  free-lance  cartooning  afforded,  deputy  director  of  press,  publi- 
plains,  “and  I  was  urged  to  try  He  went  to  work  for  Westing-  cations  and  public  services  in 
a  strip.”  Bob  took  the  father  or  house  as  a  Technical  Illustrator  the  U.N.  Office  of  Public  Infor- 
“pop”  figure  which  had  popped  and  three  weeks  later  was  mar-  mation.  He  joined  the  U.N.  staff 
up  more  and  more  often  in  his  ried.  The  Webers  now  have  two  in  1961. 
panels  and  around  this  person-  ..  -  _  _ 

ality  built  a  funny  family.  He  •t.i  ^  W.  |  ”  r.r’" 

wrote  up  a  character  sketch  of  I  Jj-c-'-  ■ 


Your  syndicate’s 
basic  promotion  medium 
is  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Syndicate  Directory,  the 
only  complete  source  of 
features  for  newspapers. 

It’s  used  thoroughly, 
all  year  long,  by  your  best 
customers  and  prospects. 

. . .  reaching  99%  of  daily 
newspaper  editors  as  well 
as  publishers,  managing 
editors,  feature  editors, 
circulation  and  promotion 
managers — anybody  who  has 
anything  to  say  about 
feature  selection. 


Rates  are  modest, 
too.  Give  E&P  a  call,  or 
drop  us  a  line  and  we’ll  even 
help  you  work  up  an  ad. 


SYNDICATE 

DIRECTORY 


What's  the  best  new 
educational  game 
feature?  We  give  yo 


Deadline  for  space  reservations, 
July  12;  Copy  or  plate  dead¬ 
line,  July  19. 


3  clues  daily  keep 
your  readers  guessing. 


850  Third  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022 
Telephone  (212)  PLaza  2-7050 


Bob  Weber  at  his  drawing  board. 
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T<‘acher  and  Family 
Share  Fun  in  Flubs 


Teat  ners  and  pupils  from  all 
over  the  country,  and  many 
from  abroad,  provide  the  “flubs” 
that  Jerry  Robinson  draws  into 
his  “Flubs  &  Fluffs”  panel 
which  has  been  running  as  a 
third-of-a-page  in  the  New  York 
Sundau  News  comic  section. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  -  New 
York  News  Syndicate  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  offer  the  feature  to 
other  newspapers.  Besides  hav¬ 
ing  reader  participation  —  it 
pulls  as  many  as  800  letters  a 
week  to  the  News  —  the  panel 
has  a  special  attachment  to  the 
classroom  since  the  “flubs  & 
fluffs”  are  actual  answers  to 
teachers’  questions,  says  Jerry 
Robinson.  The  News  has  a 
.standing  offer  of  $10  for  each 
"flub”  used. 

Sitting  in  his  West  Riverside 
Drive  apartment,  amid  card¬ 
board  boxes  full  of  responses, 
Mr.  Robinson  began  sifting 
through  letters.  “Some  of  them 
even  send  in  full  color  draw¬ 
ings,”  he  said,  holding  one  up. 
“And  a  few  try  to  reproduce 
the  style  of  my  art  work.” 

“Many  teachers  have  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  the  feature,” 
Mr.  Robinson  said.  “They  claim 
it  is  valuable  as  a  teaching  tool 
because  humor  motivates  chil¬ 
dren  to  learn.  And  because  the 
technique  of  teaching  through 
mistakes  is  effective  with  an 
entertaining  visual  aid.” 

Personal  .Appearances 

Since  the  advent  of  “Flubs  & 
Fluffs,”  Mr.  Robinson  has  ap¬ 
peared  by  invitation  at  schools, 
a  woman’s  club  in  Scarsdale  and 
a  teenage  club  in  Brooklyn.  And 
he  has  given  the  United  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Teachers,  Local  2, 


AFL-CIO,  permission  to  run 
“Flubs  &  Fluffs”  in  their  month¬ 
ly  newspaper,  the  United 
Teacher. 

There  also  was  request  from 
the  New  York  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  asking  Mr.  Robinson  to  pre¬ 
pare  an  exhibit  which  would  cir¬ 
culate  through  the  school  sys¬ 
tem.  The  exhibit  will  show  how 
he  creates  “Flubs  &  Fluffs”  and 
will  include  the  story  of  comic 
art  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Robinson,  who  also  does 
the  “Still  Life”  daily  panel  of 
social  and  political  commentary 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate,  taught 
cartoon  illustration  at  the 
School  of  Visual  Arts,  Man¬ 
hattan.  At  21,  he  assisted  on  the 
Batman  comic  book. 

80  Books 

He  has  30  books  to  his  credit, 
several  for  which  he  did  both 
the  illustrations  and  the  text, 
in  the  children’s  field. 

His  wife,  Gro,  who  was  a 
newspaper  columnist  in  Nor¬ 
way,  was  curator  of  cultural 
history  at  the  Brooklyn  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Museum. 

“In  our  research,  we  came 
across  a  number  of  malaprops 
and  we  considered  using  them  in 
an  educational  book,”  Mr.  Rob¬ 
inson  explained.  “The  project 
never  jelled  but  I  saw  the  po¬ 
tential  for  a  Sunday  page  — 
something  entertaining  but  with 
a  broader  scope.” 

There  are  four  flubs  in  each 
panel,  all  on  different  subjects. 

Mrs.  Robinson  handles  the 
mail,  performing  the  initial 
screening  and  sorting  letters  in 
categories. 

“Mothers  send  in  collections 


A  'Flubs  &  Fluffs'  Panel. 
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of  school  papers  they  have  , 
saved  for  years,”  she  said,  j 
“Teachers  send  in  exams  they  j 
have  given.  I 

“Sometimes  a  whole  family 
will  submit  flubs  that  all  of  | 
them  have  thought  up.  They  in-  j 
elude  a  whole  series  of  draw-  i 
ings,  with  the  ages  of  the  kids.  ; 
It  becomes  a  family  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  Sunday  comic.” 


Vernon  Greene 
Of  ‘Bringing  Up 
Father’  Dies 

Vernon  Greene,  57,  cartoon¬ 
ist  who  had  drawn  the  “Bring¬ 
ing  Up  Father”  comic  strip 
since  1954,  died  June  5  in  East 
Orange,  N.  J.  He  succeeded  the 
late  George  McManus,  origina¬ 
tor  of  the  strip,  drawing  the  I 
daily  version. 

A  spokesman  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  said  Bill  Kava- 
nah  continues  as  writer  and 
Frank  Fletcher,  who  drew  the 
Sunday  version,  will  now  han¬ 
dle  daily  and  Sunday  art. 

Mr.  Greene  was  born  in  Bat-  ' 
tleground.  Wash.  After  gradua¬ 
tion  from  high  school  in  1927, 
he  became  an  artist  on  the  Port-  ' 
land  (Ore.)  Telegram.  He  went  | 
to  Ohio  as  a  sports  cartoonist  j 
for  the  Toledo  Blade  and  in  j 
1932  he  joined  the  Central  Press 
in  Cleveland.  Mr.  Greene  then  I 
moved  to  New  York  and  went 
to  King  Features  with  an  idea 
for  a  mythology  strip.  The  proj¬ 
ect  was  shelved,  but  Mr.  , 
Greene’s  draftsmanship  was 
considered  so  good  he  was  hired 
to  draw  editorial  cartoons.  I 

Began  in  Emergency 

His  first  contact  with  “Bring-  . 
ing  Up  Father”  came  when  Mr.  I 
McManus  missed  a  deadline  be¬ 
cause  of  a  slip-up  in  mail  de¬ 
liveries.  Mr.  Greene  completed 
the  page  of  drawings  and  was 
asked  by  Mr.  McManus  to  be¬ 
come  his  assistant.  He  declined 
the  offer. 

In  the  late  1930s  Mr.  Greene 
produced  a  comic  strip  titled 
“The  Shadow.”  His  “Charlie 
Conscript,”  a  monthly  page  of 
cartoons  on  army  life  during  1 
World  War  II,  w’as  more  sue-  ! 
cessful.  ^ 

Mr.  Greene’s  hobby  was  medi-  | 
cal  photography,  and  when  he  ; 
entered  the  armed  services  he  i 
was  assigned  to  the  medical  sec-  ' 
tion  of  the  Army  Air  Force  at  ^ 
Kearns  Airbase  in  Utah.  He  ; 
produced  a  strip,  “Mac  The  1 
Medic,”  for  service  publications.  ' 

After  his  discharge  in  1945, 
he  freelanced  until  taking  over 
“Bringing  Up  Father.”  1 
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Alabama  Tour 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

know  “you  are  not  viewing  the 
real  Alabama  but  are  seeing  a 
white  image  of  this  state  from 
which  Negroes  are  excluded.” 

Murder  Spot  Vifiiled 

Enroute  in  their  aircondi- 
tioned  buses,  editors  in  the  state 
trooper  escorted  party  stopped 
l)riefly  at  the  spot  where  a  white 
Detroit  civil  rights  volunteer, 
-Mrs.  Viola  Liuzzo,  was  slain. 
The  official  tour  included  the 
main  area  of  civil  rights  demon¬ 
strations  in  Selma.  Newsmen 
were  taken  to  the  two  churches 
used  as  integration  headquarters 
and  to  the  bridge  where  state 
troopers  and  Dallas  County 
deputies  used  tear  gas,  billy 
clubs  and  horses  to  break  up  a 
demonstration.  The  group  also 
.saw  the  Jefferson  County  grand 
jury  in  session  with  three 
Negroes  on  the  jury. 

The  extent  of  the  planning 
which  went  into  the  tour  was 
reflected  by  a  report  in  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ohscrrcr. 

Staff  w'riter  James  K.  Batten 
wrote  on  Tuesday  that  plans 
for  the  editors’  tour  were 
"worked  out  by  the  best  public 
relations  brains  in  the  .state,” 
including  representatives  of  the 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  Co., 
United  States  Steel,  the  Petrol¬ 
eum  Council  and  the  Luckie- 
Forney  advertising  agency  of 
Birmingham. 

Among  the  items  in  an  elabor¬ 
ate  press  kit  given  each  editor 
was  a  “Colonel’s  commission”  in 
the  “Confederate  Air  Corps,”  a 
$1,000  Confederate  bank  note 
l)earing  the  inscription  “Cash  in 
on  Star  Vacation  Values,”  and 
two  medallions  with  a  likeness 
of  Governor  Wallace  and  the 
slogan,  “Stand  Up  for  America.” 

Another  press  kit  was  from 
two  Selma  Civil  Rights  leaders. 
Revs.  Roderick  D.  Reese  and 
Harold  Middlebrook.  It  charged : 
“Governor  Wallace  has  conceived 
and  is  now  directing  the  editors 
on  a  propaganda  tour  w’hich 
will  not  show  the  true  Alabama 
to  the  nation  and  to  the  men 
responsible  for  processing  accu¬ 
rate  and  fair  new’s  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public.” 

Distortions  Detailed 

During  the  first  three  days 
of  the  tour  Governor  Wallace 
was  readily  accessible  to  news¬ 
men.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Governor’s  invitation  to  out- 
of-state  editors  was  generated 
by  his  charges  of  distorted  re¬ 
porting,  one  editor  asked  him  to 
l)e  specific  about  the  charges. 

He  gave  a  number  of  examples 
of  what  he  claimed  as  distortion : 


— one  news  story  told  of  the 
alligator-filled  swamp  along  the 
route  of  the  civil  rights  march 
to  Montgomery.  He  said  there 
are  no  alligators  and  that  story 
was  an  example  of  distortion. 

— a  wire  service  story  quoted 
the  administrator  of  the  Selma 
Hospital  as  saying  that  a  negro 
slain  by  a  state  trooper  during 
an  outbreak  of  violence  at 
Marion,  was  refused  treatment 
at  Marion  hospital  because  of 
his  race.  Governor  Wallace  said 
the  hospital  administrator,  a 
Catholic  nun,  denied  making  the 
.statement,  and  further  said  that 
the  negro  was  not  denied  treat¬ 
ment  in  Marion. 

— “the  networks”  sought  to 
make  a  point  of  the  fact  that 
the  Confederate  flag  flies  from 
the  top  of  the  State  Capitol 
building  in  Montgomery  while 
the  American  flag  waves  from  a 
pole  on  the  Statehouse  lawn. 

— the  Governor  said  that  it  is 
a  tradition  in  Alabama  and  that 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  have  flown 
from  the  capitol  lawn  for  more 
than  a  half  century.  He  .said 
war  records  show  that  “no  .state 
of  the  nation  is  more  loyal  to 
the  U.S.  than  Alabama.” 

“I’ve  been  to  Texas,”  he  added, 
“and  they  fly  the  lone  star  flag 
from  post  offices  out  there.” 
Governor  Wallace  said  the  three 
stories  were  merely  a  few’  ex¬ 
amples  of  distortion. 

.S<ime  Kcactiun 

.4  .smattering  of  reaction  to 
the  Governor  and  his  tour  came 
in  these  comments  from  editors: 

Walter  Mickelson  of  the  New 
Vim  (Minn.)  Daily  Journal 
said  he  was  “impressed  with 
Wallace”  and  found  him  adept 
at  answ’ering  the  newsmen’s 
questions.  On  the  racial  issue, 
Mr.  Mickelson  said:  “I  think  the 
trouble  is  that  people  are  giving 
political  and  emotional  answers 
to  economic  questions.” 

George  Shannon  of  the 
Shreveport  (La.)  Journal 
agreed  the  Governor  w’as  a  poli¬ 
tical  figure  who  can  handle  him¬ 
self  at  a  news  conference. 

“As  a  Southerner,  I  know’  he’s 
I’ight,”  said  Mr.  Shannon.  “He’s 
armed  with  facts  which  cannot 
be  disputed.”  The  Louisiana  edi¬ 
tor  predicted  Wallace  w’ill 
change  the  minds  of  some  visit¬ 
ing  newsmen  before  they  leave 
Alabama,  and  added:  “The 
South  as  a  whole  ought  to  put  on 
a  tour  just  like  this.” 

John  T.  Harris  of  the  McCook 
(Neb.)  Daily  Gazette,  said  he 
found  Wallace  “trying  to  be 
fair,”  with  the  newsmen,  but 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  gov¬ 
ernor  will  “stop  being  on  the 
defensive.” 

One  editor  said  he  w’as  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  Governor.  He 
W’as  Alexander  Bodi  of  the  Palo 


Alto  (Calif.)  Times,  who  com¬ 
mented:  “I  came  here  with  what 
I  hope  W’as  an  open  mind,  trying 
to  put  aside  any  prejudice  I 
might  have.  After  listening  to 
Wallace  make  a  demagogic  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  people  of  Alabama 
and  elsewhere  on  the  pretext 
that  he  is  talking  to  the  nation’s 
editors,  I  am  afraid  he  is  con¬ 
firming  some  of  the  things  he 
says  we  are  prejudiced  about  in 
viewing  Alabama.” 

Mr.  Bodi  said  that  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  the  Governor 
has  verified  “the  accuracy  of  the 
picture  presented  by  the  wire 
services  which  give  us  the  news.” 

Press  Conference  Oasli 

A  direct  clash  between  Gover¬ 
nor  Wallace  and  newsmen  came 
on  Tuesday  night  after  members 
of  the  Alabama  Legislature  and 
Huntsville  business  leaders  were 
invited  to  remain  for  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  news  conference  following 
a  dinner. 

Mr.  Bodi  objected  to  a  “press 
conference  of  this  type,”  and 
asked  to  be  excused  from  partici- 
))ation.  Joseph  Tronzo,  sports 
editor  of  the  Beaver  Falls 
(Pa.)  News  Tribune,  shouted 
“I  agree,”  and  then  voiced  re¬ 
sentment  at  what  he  called  the 
governor’s  blanket  criticism  of 
new’s  media  for  racial  coverage 
in  Alabama. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  office  had  invited  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  all  of  the  country’s  daily 
new’spapers  to  go  to  Alabama. 

The  Participants 

Those  participating  in  the 
tour  were: 

Robert  E.  Baker,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post; 

James  K.  Batten,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer, 

George  Bevan,  editor.  Coming 
(N.  Y.)  Leader; 

.41exander  Bodi,  editor,  Palo 
Alto  (Calif.)  Times; 

Tom  Braden,  editor.  Ocean- 
side  (Calif.)  Blade-Tribune; 

Jerry  Brennan,  WCCO  Radio, 
Minneapolis; 

Mrs.  Joseph  Nathan  Brook, 
Chicago  Daily  Defender  (Wash¬ 
ington)  ; 

Charles  Browm,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Seymour  (Ind.)  Tribune; 

John  M.  Carlisle,  Detroit 
News; 

Carl  P.  Clement,  Dunsmuir 
(Calif.)  News; 

George  G.  Crawford,  column¬ 
ist,  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun; 

Albert  E.  Dix,  publisher, 
Frankfort  (Ky.)  State  Journal; 

Donald  Green,  City  editor, 
Wooster  (Ohio)  Daily  Record; 

James  T.  Boyle,  editor,  edito¬ 
rial  page.  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal-Bulletin ; 

Philip  S.  Duff  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher,  Red  Wing  (Minn.) 
Republican-Eagle ; 
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Malcolm  Epley,  execut  .  e  edi¬ 
tor,  Long  Beach  (Calif,  /nde- 
pendent  Press-Telegram, 

Paul  Greenberg,  editori  1  page 
editor.  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.;  Com¬ 
mercial; 

William  R.  Gilman,  trc.isurer, 
Medford  (Mass.)  Daily  Mer¬ 
cury; 

Ronald  Grieser,  photo  depart¬ 
ment  manager.  New  Ulm 
(Minn.)  Daily  Joumul  and 
Fairmont  Daily  Sentinel; 

Herbert  E.  Hames  Jr.,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor.  La  NoHe  (Ill.)  Newt 
Tribune; 

John  T.  Harris,  McCook 
(Neb.)  Gazette; 

Stanley  E.  Hart,  editor,  War¬ 
ren  (Ohio)  Tribune  Chronicle; 

Purse, r  Hewitt,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion- 
Ledger; 

W.  G.  Howell  Sr.,  business 
manager,  Aiken  (S.  C.)  Stand¬ 
ard  &  Review; 

Bill  Jennings,  Johnson  City 
(Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle; 

Mrs.  Annie  Howell,  Aiken, 
S.  C.; 

John  M.  Loftin,  editorial 
writer,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette; 

Kevin  Mead,  Erie  (Pa.) 
Times-News ; 

Walter  K.  Mickelson,  chair¬ 
man,  New  Ulm  (Minn.)  Daily 
Journal  and  Fairmont  Sentinel; 

Fred  Pass,  Dallas  News; 

Eugene  Price,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  Newt- 
Argus; 

A.  M.  Richards,  editor,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Calif.)  Independent; 

Richard  M.  Sands,  Longview 
(Tex.)  Daily  News  and  Morn¬ 
ing  Journal; 

Philip  R.  Scheier,  executive 
editor,  Malden  (Mass.)  Evening 
News ; 

George  W.  Shannon,  editor, 
Shreveport  (La.)  Journal; 

Desmond  Stone,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union; 

John  R.  Thistlewaite,  editor 
and  publisher,  Opelousas  (La.) 
Daily  World; 

William  S.  Tillottson,  Bis¬ 
marck  (N.  C.)  Tribune; 

Joseph  Tronzo,  Beaver  Falls 
(Pa.)  News  Tribune. 

Robert  O.  Vincent,  executive 
editor,  Inglewood  (Calif.)  Newt; 

Kendall  M.  Wallace,  Lowdl 
(Mass.)  Sun; 

Thomas  R.  Waring,  editor, 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  & 
Courier; 

George  Waylonis,  managing 
editor,  Dubois  (Pa.)  Courier- 
Express; 

Robert  Whereatt,  editorial 
writer,  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagk; 

Bill  Williams,  associate  editor, 
Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette; 

Jack  Williams  Jr.,  president 
and  editor,  Waycross  (Ga.) 
Journal-Herald;  and 

James  H.  Wynn,  editor.  Mari¬ 
etta  (Ga.)  Journal. 
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(Co7  inued  from  page  13) 


televisit  n  cameras  from  a  state 
courtroo  m  whenever  a  criminal 
trial  is  n  progress.  In  the  light 
of  this  record  and  what  we  now 
know  a  1-out  the  impact  of  tele- 
rision  on  a  criminal  trial,  I  can 
find  no  such  prohibition  in  the 
14th  Amendment  or  in  any  other 
provision  of  the  Constitution. 
If  what  occurred  did  not  de¬ 
prive  the  petitioner  of  his  con¬ 
stitutional  right  to  a  fair  trial, 
then  the  fact  that  the  public 
could  view  the  proceeding  on 
television  has  no  constitutional 
significance.  The  Constitution 
does  not  make  us  arbiters  of 
the  image  that  a  televised  state 
criminal  trial  projects  to  the 
public. 

While  no  First  Amendment 
claim  is  made  in  this  case,  there 
are  intimations  in  the  opinions 
filed  by  my  brethren  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  which  strike  me  as  dis¬ 
turbingly  alien  to  the  First  and 
14th  Amendments’  guarantees 
against  Federal  or  state  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  free  commu¬ 
nications  of  information  and 
ideas.  The  suggestion  that  there 
are  limits  upon  the  public’s 
right  to  know  what  goes  on  in 
the  courts  causes  me  deep  con¬ 
cern.  The  idea  of  imposing  upon 
any  medium  of  communications 
the  burden  of  justifying  its 
presence  is  contrary  to  where 
I  had  always  thought  the  pre¬ 
sumption  must  lie  in  the  area 
of  First  Amendment  freedoms. 
And  the  proposition  that  non¬ 
participants  in  a  trial  might  get 
the  “wrong  impression”  from 
unfettered  reporting  and  com¬ 
mentary  contains  an  invitation 
to  censorship  which  I  cannot 
accept.  Where  this  is  no  disrup¬ 
tion  of  the  “essential  require¬ 
ment  of  the  fair  and  orderly 
administration  of  justice,  free¬ 
dom  of  discussion  should  be 
given  the  widest  range.” 


it  is  premature  to  promulgate 
such  a  broad  constitutional 
principle  at  the  present  time. 
This  is  the  first  case  in  this 
Court  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  television  coverage  of  crim¬ 
inal  trials,  our  cases  dealing 
with  analogous  subjects  are  not 
really  controlling.  And  there  is, 
on  the  whole,  a  very  limited 
amount  of  experience  in  this 
country  with  television  cover¬ 
age  of  trials.  In  my  view,  the 
currently  available  materials 
assessing  the  effect  of  cameras 
in  the  courtroom  are  too  sparse 
and  fragmentary  to  constitute 
the  basis  for  a  constitutional 
judgment  permanently  barring 
any  and  all  forms  of  television. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  in 
effect  precludes  further  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  intelligent  assessment 
of  the  probable  hazards  Imposed 
by  the  use  of  cameras  at  crimi¬ 
nal  trials. 

• 

Masons’  Scholarship 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

A  $1,000  gift  to  finance  two 
scholarships  for  juniors  pre¬ 
paring  for  careers  in  journalism 
has  been  presented  to  Indiana 
University  by  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Scottish  Rite, 
Northern  Jurisdiction.  The 
scholarships  are  named  for 
Leon  M.  Abbott,  for  11  years 
prior  to  his  death  supreme  grand 
commander  of  the  council.  Mr. 
Abbott,  a  native  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  a  Boston  attorney, 
willed  a  substantial  part  of  his 
estate  to  establish  financial  aid 
for  young  men  and  women  pre¬ 
paring  for  careers  in  journalism. 

• 

Potter  Made  Director 

Wickliffe  B.  Moore,  president 
of  Price  Paper  Corporation,  New 
York,  announces  that  Arthur  E. 
Potter  has  been  elected  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  company.  Mr.  Potter, 
who  has  been  with  Price  and 
predecessor  companies  for  18 
years,  has  charge  of  shipping 
programming,  both  rail  and 
boat. 


Only  4  for  Total  Bun 

Justice  Brennan,  in  a  form 
of  dissent,  pointed  out  that  the 
dwision  is  not  a  blanket  con¬ 
stitutional  prohibition  against 
the  televising  of  criminal  trials 
in  state  courts.  Only  four  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  court,  he  noted,  voted 
to  reverse  the  Estes  conviction. 
Justice  Harlan  subscribed  to  a 
less  sweeping  proposition. 

Justice  White  and  Justice 
Brennan  concurred  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  view: 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  that  a  finding  of  con¬ 
stitutional  prejudice  on  this 
record  entails  erecting  a  flat 
ban  on  the  use  of  cameras  in 
the  courtroom  and  believe  that 


MORE 

PUBLISHERS 
COME  TO 


for  biggest  choice 
of  web  offset 


presses 
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13  Nieman 
Study  Fellowships 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Harvard  University  has 
awarded  Nieman  Fellowships 
for  1965-66  to  13  American 
newsmen.  They  are: 

Jack  Bass,  governmental  af¬ 
fairs  reporter,  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
State.  He  plans  to  study  the 
social  sciences,  with  emphasis  on 
history  and  government. 

Robert  A.  Caro,  reporter, 
Newsday,  Long  Island,  New 
York.  He  plans  to  study  urban, 
suburban  and  regional  planning. 

William  Hodding  Carter  III, 
as.sociate  editor.  Delta  Democrat 
Timen,  Greenville,  Miss.  South¬ 
ern  history  and  politics. 

David  E.  Corbett,  associate 
editor,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune. 
He  plans  to  study  economics. 

Charles  A.  Ferguson,  state 
capital  correspondent.  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  States  &  Item.  Con¬ 
stitutional  law. 

Robert  H.  Giles,  editorial 
writer,  A  A'ron  (O.)  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal.  Government,  architecture. 

Donald  D.  Jackson,  assistant 
editor,  Ldfe  magazine.  Psychol¬ 
ogy,  sociology,  and  contempo¬ 
rary  American  history. 

Robert  C.  Maynard,  reporter. 


York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and  Daily. 
Urban  history,  the  economic  and 
social  implications  of  automa¬ 
tion,  and  social  relations. 

Robert  H.  Metz,  stock-market 
reporter.  New  York  Times.  He 
plans  to  study  at  the  Harvard 
Business  School  and  the  Law 
School  under  the  Nieman  Fel¬ 
lowship  supported  by  Price, 
Waterhouse  &  Co. 

David  Miller,  copy  editor,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  History 
and  literature,  concentrating  on 
Soviet  affairs. 

James  F.  Montgomery,  busi¬ 
ness  editor,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con¬ 
stitution.  Business,  economics. 

Howard  K.  Spergel,  education 
writer,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 
Graduate  School  of  Education. 

M.  Wayne  Woodlief,  reporter, 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star.  His¬ 
tory  of  American  cities,  urban 
development,  .sociology,  and 
architecture, 

• 

A  Run  on  the  Presses 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Someone  in  this  town  must 
have  had  his  name  in  the  paper. 
About  40  bundles  of  the  Journal 
Gazette,  were  stolen  after  trucks 
dropped  them  off  at  street 
corners.  The  Journal  had  to  keep 
its  pressmen  overtime  to  run  off 
1,500  additional  copies. 


/  HOW  CAN  I  TELL^ 
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ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  8S0  Third  Aveau*,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &.  Publisher: 
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□  Remittance  enclosed 

$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 
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Post  Office 
Eases  Rule 
On  Lottery 


Tremaine 


Beaton 


Curran 


Little  Ingenuity  i.^***^****”**'*** 

®  ^  Given  New  Posts 

Brings  Astronaut  Tiiomason,  prosident 

”  and  Rpneral  manager  of  United 

_ •„  Ti _ _ _ Press  International,  has  named 

i  ICtureS  to  x  apers  Thomas  R.  Curran  as  assistant 

general  manager  of  UPI. 

The  ingenuity  of  a  UPI  News-  Mr,  Curran,  a  UPI  vicepresi- 
pictures  bureau  manager  en-  (ient  since  1946,  will  operate 
abled  newspapers  and  television  from  London  where  he  has 
stations  across  the  country  to  gerv'ed  as  manager  for  Europe, 
use  pictures  of  the  recovery  of  the  Mideast  and  Africa  for  nine 
Astronauts  .lames  McDivitt  and  years. 

Edward  W'hite  within  a  few  Roderick  W.  Beaton,  now  vice¬ 
hours  after  their  landing  on  president  and  general  business 
June  6.  manager,  will  succeed  Mr.  Cur- 

Communications  exjierts  had  ran  as  vicepresident  and  general 
said  it  would  be  impossible  to  manager  for  Europe,  the  Mid- 
transmit  pictures  from  the  (.ast  and  Africa. 

U.S.S.  Wasp  because  the  fa-  Frank  Tremaine,  who  has 
cilities  were  totally  committed  been  vicepresident  and  manager 
and  those  available  after  re-  of  UPI  Newspictures  and  UPI 
covery  apparently  were  un-  Newsfilm,  was  named  business 
suitable  for  transmission  of  a  manager. 

jncture  signal.  W.  C.  McDowell,  Pacific  Coast 

However.  Earl  J.  Le  Clair  Jr.  Division  new.spictures  manager, 
of  UPI’s  Pittsburgh  Newspic-  will  be  general  manager  of  UPI 
tures  bureau,  who  was  aboard  Newspictures. 
the  Wasp  with  a  Muirhead  Mr.  Curran,  born  in  Lincoln, 
transmitter,  was  able  to  trans-  Nebraska,  63  years  ago,  joined 
mit  recovery  pictures  for  the  UPI  in  1926  in  San  Francisco, 
still  picture  pool  on  the  after-  He  was  named  manager  of  the 
noon  the  astronauts  landed.  Southern  Division  in  Atlanta  in 
These  pictures  were  used  on  1933  and  Central  Division  man- 
early  evening  tv  newscasts  and  ager  in  Chicago  in  1935.  He  was 
in  final  editions  of  West  Coast  made  general  manager  for 
evening  newspapers  on  June  6  South  America  in  1943  and  three 
and  in  first  editions  of  morning  years  later  was  elected  a  vicfr 
newspapers  on  June  7.  president. 

Mr.  Beaton,  42,  a  Californian, 
AP,  UPI  Use  Earlybird  has  been  business  manager  since 


Cyrus  Favor 
Quits  Gannett 
ForICMAJob 


3erve( 
(ielph 
died  . 
He  w 
his  di 


to  Europe  via  the  satellite.  Hal  ager  in  Hawaii  when  the 
Buell,  photo  projects  editor  of  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor 
AP,  described  the  reception  from  and  was  a  war  correspondent 
the  satellite  as  excellent.  A  pic-  After  the  war,  he  headed  bu-  *-• 
ture  received  in  New  York  from  reaus  in  Tokyo  and  Mexico  City  ;  ® 

London  showed  choir  boys  in  and  was  appointed  general  news-  ' 

pictures  manager  in  1955. 

Mr.  McDowell,  59,  was  bom  “ves: 
in  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Stanford  University.  Ja( 
He  was  Pacific  Division  news  man 
manager  of  Acme  Newspictures  June 
when  it  was  purchased  by  UPI 
in  1952.  Previously  he  had  jj^, 
served  as  publisher  of  news-  news: 
papers  in  California  and  Oregon,  past 
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Views  in  Handwriting  Husmess  l  rends  Editor,  Hobart 

Rowen,  will  appear  every  Mon- 
Indianapolis  day  in  the  Business  Pages  of 
The  Indianapolis  Star  reprints  the  Washington  Post  under  the 
exact  copies  of  handwritten  title  “Economic  Impact.”  Mr. 
letters-to-the-editor  on  its  “what  Rowen  will  comment  on  economic 
others  say”  page  opposite  the  theories  and  trends  pertaining  Robert  S.  Taplinger  Associ- 
editorial  page.  Several  letters,  to  business,  labor  and  govern-  ates  has  been  retained  by  Puri- 
on  community  and  civic  prob-  ment.  He  has  been  reporting  on  tan  Fashions  Corporation  for 
lems,  have  been  published  “pho-  business  from  Washington  since  corporate  public  relations  and 
tographically  .  .  .”  World  War  II.  fashion  promotion. 
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J,  Stev.irt  Riley  Dies; 
Indiana  Publisher 

Indianapolis 

J.  St  I  wart  Riley,  66,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bloomington  Her- 
ald-Telci'hone  and  Bedford 
Times-Mnil,  died  June  6  follow¬ 
ing  surp'  ry  in  Robert  Long  Hos¬ 
pital  here. 

A  nati'’e  of  Rockford,  Ill.,  he 
was  pnsident  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  in  1956 
and  served  as  a  trustee  of  Indi¬ 
ana  University  from  1957-63. 

He  formerly  owned  news¬ 
papers  in  Herrin,  Murphysboro 
and  Rockford,  Ill. 

Mr.  Riley  was  ijraduated  from 
Hamilton  College  in  Clinton, 
N'.  Y.,  and  took  graduate  courses 
at  the  universities  of  Wisconsin 
and  Chicago. 

Survivors  include  the  widow, 
Dagmar,  an  officer  in  both  news¬ 
paper  comjianies,  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Katherine,  a  sophomore  at 
Indiana  University. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


classifieil  section 


Circulation  Promotion 


CATV 


Benefit  from  our  Vmf  Newspaper  Audience 


URST  SEE  CARL  J.  NELSON 
for  a  feasibility  study  of  test  area. 
Investigate  possible  subscribers!  Carl 
J.  Nelson  Research.  176  W.  Adams, 
Chicago  3.  Illinois.  (312)  726-6022 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Features  Available 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
parnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
I)08e8.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


EVee  Trial— "JEST  E’OR  LAUGHS”— 
new  humor  column.  Weekly,  bi-weekly. 
J.  Posner,  432  Park  Ave.  So.,  N.Y., 
N.y.  10016. 


“ALCOHOLICS  UNANIMOUS”  is  a 
weekly  advice  column  written  and  di^ 
tributed  by  a  sober  alcoholic.  If  this 
feature  isn’t  appearing  in  your  area, 
send  for  free  test  run  of  8  releases. 
Fred  Tinker.  9009  Santa  Monica  Blvd.. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90069. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


THROUGH  (VBSEUVANCE  of  maxi¬ 
mum  security  and  extra  transfer  serv¬ 
ices.  News))ai)er  Service  Company.  Inc., 
has  been  chosen  to  handle  sales  of 
many  of  ’he  .South’s  letter  newai>ni>ers. 
P.O.  Dr.  12 128,  Panama  City,  Ela. 
■!2401. 


Fillers 


NEGO’TIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.,  3S902.  Phone  646-3367. 


18  CAMEIRA-READY  FILLERS 
One-column  eye-catchers  promote  clas¬ 
sified  and  display  advertising.  $1.00. 
Refund  if  not  happy.  J.  Pustaver,  Bote 
22,  E'orest  Park,  III.  6M30. 


DAILY  NEW.SPAPERS.  If  you  are  not 
receiving  our  daily  newspaper  otlerings. 
please  write  fully  today.  We  have  daily 
availabilities  I  JACK  L.  tHYlLL  &  AS- 
.SOCIATEIS,  6381  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  90028. 


The  DIAL  Agency.  1803  Nazareth 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  11  pica 
unit  copy — save  editor!^  and  composing 
costs.  P.O.  Box  5451,  San  EYancisco. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


(;e(mu;e  w,  hakit 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Georgo  W.  Hartt,  80,  former 
newspaiicr  jiublisher  and  prison 
iifficial,  died  June  6  following 
surgery. 

He  wa.s  founder  and  publisher 
of  the  old  Lancaster  (Ohio) 
Daily  News  and  the  old  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Daily  News.  In  1915  he 
served  as  deiiuty  warden  at 
Michigan  State  Prison  and  was 
active  in  develojiment  of  one  of 
the  nation’s  first  prison  farms. 

Surviving  are  his  wife  and  a 
son,  Julian,  a  staff  writer  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times, 


Press  Engineers 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Etxiiert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
.75-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
JAckson  ‘2-6105 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  iiersonai  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGIINER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


TEXAN  WILL  BUY  DAILY  or  weekly 
in  Texas  or  New  Mexico.  Brokers  in¬ 
vited.  All  replies  confidential.  Etxperi- 
enced.  Have  finances.  Box  1813,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  ADVERTISING  AGENCY  MAN 
(once  weekly  printer,  ad  man,  etc.) 
wants  weekly  that  can  be  built.  Must 
now  be  producing  at  least  $20,000  take 
home.  Write,  in  confidence,  to  Box 
1833.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES-FINANCINr.-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27402 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARD  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas.  Texas  75202  Riverside  1-6363 

EREIC’nNG.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont.  Calif.,  91711 


SOUND  WEEiKLY  WANTED  by  expe- 
rienceii  editor.  Confidential.  In  Zones 
3  or  7.  Box  1891,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Neicspapers  For  Sale 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin.  F’la., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


Business  Opportunity 


Publication  Printing 


LET  A  SUCCE3SSFTJL,  aggressive  and 
imaginative  newspaper  management 
team  run  your  publication  at  its  fullest 
profit  iiotential.  Option  to  buy  arrange¬ 
ment  considered  in  right  situation.  Box 
1893,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


THEODOBE  T.  Mut  FABI.AM) 

Philadelphia 

Theodore  T.  MacFarlaiid,  who 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  for  25  years, 
died  June  6  at  the  age  of  62. 
He  was  a  city  desk  executive  at 
his  death. 

He  started  newspaperwork  us 
a  police  reporter  and  devoted 
much  of  his  career  to  that  field. 
He  began  as  a  district  reporter 
for  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  in  1920,  joined  the  In¬ 
quirer  in  1931,  left  in  1939, 
worked  on  various  newspapers 
and  returned  to  the  Inquirer  in 
1948. 


OPEN  PRESS  TIME 
On  4-Unit  (32  Page  Tab)  Web  Offset 
apply;  FREE  PRESSS,  Phillipsburg, 
N.  J.  08865. 


TWO  EXCLUSIVE  COUN’TY  SEAT 
weeklies,  adjoining  counties,  ideal  for 
joint  operation.  Gross  over  t4  million, 
good  profit  record  and  greater  poten¬ 
tial;  $75,000  to  finance.  Wayne  Peter¬ 
son,  214  Natl.  Bldg.,  Moorhead,  Minn. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


CALIEXJRNIA.  Exclusive  weekly.  $10,- 
000  down. 

JACK  L  .STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
0381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles.  California  90028. 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
located  in  prosperous  western  ranching 
area.  Healthful  climate — exceptionally 
fine  plant.  Gross  over  $60,000.  Price 
$60,000.  down  payment  $17,000.  F’inan- 
cial  references,  e.\perience  resume  re¬ 
quired.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim, 
Calif..  92805. 


EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
and  commercial  printing  business  in 
fast-growing  area.  1964  net  of  .$13,352 
can  be  improved  by  experienced  news¬ 
man.  Well-equipped  air-conditioned  pro¬ 
duction  plant.  One  third  or  $11,000 
required.  Balance  can  be  financed.  State 
full  experience.  Area  3.  Bo.x  1851, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


C.  A.  G.  Kuipers,  74,  who  re¬ 
tired  in  1957  as  president  of 
Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney, 
Chicago  jmblisher  representa¬ 
tives;  June  4  in  Evanston,  Ill. 


EXCEPTIONAL  NEWSPAPERS  now 
listed,  several  exclusive  in  county — ■ 
$16,000  to  $200,000 — Colorado,  Utah. 
Idaho,  Montana.  Kansas,  Oregon.  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Nebraska.  Lyle  Mariner  Associ¬ 
ates.  1824  Curtis  St.,  Denver,  Gilo. 
81202. 


Jack  King,  69,  longtime  news- 
wan  and  publicist  in  Canada; 
June  1. 


James  J.  Devlin,  56,  AP - 

newsman  here  and  abroad  for  ^  ^E’ek 

no-4.  OO  40-4  I  Gross  $5bM.  $801 

past  28  years;  May  2i.  \  Dean  Sellers,  C26 
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Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-i  LACI 


Compoging  Room 

OOLO-TYPE  K  to  Z  PatoMtter,  24 
font*  in  magazines,  including  cocnpleta 
Futura,  Garamond,  Bodoni,  etc.  Foriret 
make-up  6-36  i>oint  set  at  the  key¬ 
board.  Box  1664,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


325G  POWER  PROOF  PRESS.  3500. 
Morrison  Slug  Striiver,  $250.  Many 
Chases,  $10.00  each.  Conversion  to  off¬ 
set.  Clarity  Publishins  Inc.,  76  Cham¬ 
plain  St.,  Albany.  N.  Y.  12204. 


FRIDEN  headliner  with  13  roll  film 
fonts.  Cost  $1410,  half  price  or  trade. 
Newspaper  Prt«.  Co.,  6485  Park  Blvd., 
Pinellas  Park.  Florida. 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreiKn  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them."  $84. .50  to  $97. .50. 
None  lietter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  .SALES  COMPANY 
111-11.5  W.  Market  .St..  Elkin,  N.C. 
World’s  larKest  distribuUir  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-835-1513 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8'’and  $.95  for  14"  —  all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Ebcchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Presses  &  Machinery 

1951  HOE  23-9/16" 
COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 

6  Units — Color  Cylinder — 3  Reverses — 
Double  Folder — Balloon  Formers — C-H 
Conveyors — Wood  Reels  &  Pasters — 
AC  Unit  Drives — ^Tracka^  &  Turn¬ 
tables  —  Sheet  Severing  Devices  —  all 
accessories. 

Available  Jan.  I.  1966 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  OFFSET  PRESS. 
4  units.  V2  and  *4  folder.  Complete 
press.  Ebccellent  condition.  Can  be  seen 
in  operation  until  Oct.  1.  Owner  pur¬ 
chasing  larger  press.  Write  Box  1854, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TUBULAR  PRESSES  FOR  SALE 

4-PAGE  DECKS 
8-PAGE  DECKS 
UNITS 

COLOR  HUMPS 

24-P.  GOSS  Dek-A-Tube,  Ser.  No. 
114.  Elxeellent  condition.  Stereo 
equipment  optional.  Available  im¬ 
mediately. 

24-P.  DUPLEX  Standard  Tubular, 
Ser.  No.  T-333.  75  H.P.  A.C.  drive. 
Stereo  equipment  optional.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

20-P.  DUPLEX  Standard  Tube.  Ser. 
No.  T-477.  Late  style  drive.  Stereo 
equipment  optional.  Available  im¬ 
mediately. 

16-24  P.  or  two  twinned  16-P. 
DUPLEX  Unitubular  presses,  Ser. 
No.  634.  Two  or  four  double  color 
humps  available.  Combination  half 
and  quarter  page  folder.  Late  style 
A.C.  drives.  Stereo  equipment  op¬ 
tional.  Available  September,  1965. 

Write,  mire  or  call  for 
complete  details: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
A.C.  816  Ha.  1-5364 


Pregges  &  Machinery 


FINE  USED  PRESSES 


6  unit  SCOTT  press  23^,  in  line,  with 
1  full  color  dei^,  1  half-color  deck,  re¬ 
verses,  1  double  folder,  Hurletron  color 
register  controls,  Scott  reels,  tensions, 
Wbod  Electro-tab  pasters. 


8  unit  GOSS  23A,  Arch  Type.  2  dou¬ 
ble  folders,  2  extra  color  cylinders,  2 
reverses,  reels  &  tensions.  Can  be 
divided. 


6  unit  SCOTT,  22% ",  steel  cylinders, 
roller  bearings,  2  heavy  duty  folders, 
reels  and  tensions;  full  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Can  be  divided. 


5  unit  GOSS  22%.  Arch  Type,  balloon 
formers,  skip  slitter,  extra  color  cyl¬ 
inder,  2  reverses,  reels  &  tensions. 


4  unit  GOSS  21%.  Arch  Type.  2  dou¬ 
ble  folders,  balloon  former,  extra  color 
cylinder,  reverse,  reels  &  tensions; 
Pony  Autoplate. 


2  unit  Duplex  Metropolitan  press,  22%, 
double  folder,  2  extra  color  cylinders, 
end  feed. 


24  pg.  Duplex  Tubular,  2/1,  with  com. 
plete  stereo  equipment. 


16  pg.  Duplex  Tubular. 


I  8  pg.  top  <ieck  for  Duplex  Tubular. 

!  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

I  60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  1 7.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

I  - 

■  HAVE  OUTGROWN  our  20-page  Du¬ 
plex  tubular  Press  and  now  offer  it  for 
quick  sale.  Standard  2  to  1,  Serial 
'TllO.  Has  complete  stereo  equipment, 
excellent  printing  condition — 16.000  an 
hour — good  rollers  and  blankets;  has 
color.  For  early  sale  will  compromise 
price.  This  press  at  $19,500,  as  is  on 
our  press  floor,  could  be  the  best  tube 
buy  in  the  country.  West  Central  Daily 

,  Tribune,  Willmar,  Minnesota  56201. 


SALE — ^JULY  1st — One  Hoe  Hand  Box 
22% "  cut-off.  A"  thick,  good  shape, 

I  being  used  now,  no  vacuum ;  also  Plate 
Finishing  Machine  with  water-cooled 
'  jacket;  5  HP,  220,  S-phase  Westing- 
I  house  motor;  Cutler- Hammer  Con¬ 
veyor  10'  rise  from  folder,  30'  Conveyor 
delivery  head.  Iceland  Smith.  The 
I  'Trentonian,  Trenton,  N.J.  08602. 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEEDLINER 
4-units,  1  double  folder.  22%"  1  color 
hump,  1-100  H.P.  AC  drive,  reels  and 
I  tensions,  complete  stereo. 

j  LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers” 

;  11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


;  32-PAGE  HOE  newspaiier  press  with 
I  color  deck.  Quarter-folder.  4  plates 
wide;  22%"  cut-off.  Available  now! 

.  Easy  to  move  and  install  ...  a  fine 
i  press  in  giwd  conclition.  $8,000.  Som- 
I  erset  Press.  Somerville,  N.  J.  201-722- 
I  3000.  Palmer  Bateman,  Jr. 


ONE  CUTLER  -  HAMMER  newspaper 
conveyor,  excellent  operating  condi- 
I  tion — overall  length  34  feet  6  inches. 

:  Priced  right  for  quick  cash  sale.  Con- 
I  tact:  W.  E.  Page,  The  Bradenton  Her- 
I  aid,  Bradenton,  IHa.  33505. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes —  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATTVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


12-PAGE  VANGUARD,  good  condition. 
May  be  seen  in  o|>eration.  Being  re¬ 
placed  by  larger  press.  $20,000.  Herald 
Ncwspai>ers,  Gary.  Ind. 


Preggeg  &  Machinery 


GOING  INTO 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 

Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and 
equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  po¬ 
tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in 
excellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice* 
which  can  be  in  your  selected  position  i 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a 
daily  newspaper  of  approximately  75,- 
000  circulation.  No  brokers,  please. 
Price  will  be  discussed  with  interested 
substantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366, 
Elditor  &  Publisher, 


TX>R  SALE 

Three  units  Goss  high  speed  low  con¬ 
struction  end  feed  press.  Up  to  24 
pages  straight  run.  48  pages  collect. 
Double  64-page  folder — 23  A  cutoff  (9 
col.)  68-72"  max.  roll.  Angle  bar  and 
web  detector  on  every  unit.  Four  new 
form  rollers.  One  Cline  100  h.p.  motor. 
Electric  eye  control  board  for  100  h.p. 
motor.  Contact  Jack  Kenner,  Mechani¬ 
cal  Superintendent,  The  Lima  News, 
Lima,  Ohio. 


Service  Engineer  calls  this  (in  his 
written  report)  one  of  the  liest  GOSS 
COMETS  in  the  country.  But  we've  ' 
outgrown  it  and  it’s  for  sale.  We’re 
realistic  about  the  used  press  market. 
This  one  will  sold  for  less  than 
you  might  think.  Available  ns  is,  where 
is,  in  October.  Call  or  write:  George 
Sample,  Corry  Journal,  Corry,  Pa. 
16407. 


NO  DOWN  PAYMENT 
Lease  or  sell  48-page  double  width 
Hoe  with  color  deck,  double  folder, 
22%"  cut-off,  prints  well  at  26,000  i>er 
hour.  Now  in  use  but  must  lie  moved 
by  Augrust  1.  Includes  all  stereo  and 
600-gal.  ink  tank.  Write  or  wire  liest 
offer  to:  Herb  Chase,  Box  1260,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.,  or  call  EX  3-0601  col¬ 
lect. 


1955-1959 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  223/4" 

8  Units — 2  Color  Cylinders — 9  Reverses 
— Balloon  Former — Skip  Slitter — End 
Roll  Stands — Power  Hoists — Rewinder 
— 2  AC  Drives — Wood  Pony  Autoplate. 

Available  Sept  1,  1965 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


FOR  SALE  due  to  death  of  owner. 
Complete  shop-  going  business— 619  W. 
Mermod  St.,  Carlsbaii,  New  Mexico 
88220.  L.P.,  Heidellierg  platen  10  X  15, 
Offset  Heidelberg  15%  X  22%;  David¬ 
son;  Intortype.  Bindery  equipment. 
Robertson  326  camera,  plate-making; 
miscellaneous — other  equipment. 


WILL  SACRIFICE  40-PAGE  HOE  Ro¬ 
tary  Newspaper  Press  No.  770  with 
motor  and  electrical  equipment,  rollers, 
new  blankets,  paper  spindles,  extra 
roller  cores,  tabloid  slitter,  paper  roll 
hoist,  if  moved  at  once  under  $5,000. 
Contact:  J.  D.  McCoy,  Palmetto  Puli- 
lishing  Co.,  Anderson,  S.  C. 


COLE  POLDERS 

%.  %.  comb,  can  GLUE,  FOLD, 

TRIM  product  in  one  operation,  24,- 
000  copies  per  hour — accurate.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  all  rotary  presses.  Okla.  City 
Mach.  Wks.  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main,  Okla. 
City.  Okla.  73104.  (AC  405)  CB  6-8841. 


GOING  OFFSET  IN  AUGUST.  16-Page 
Standard  2-1  Tubular  Press  with  full 
stereo  including  vacuum-back  casting 
box,  Sta-Hi,  Mat  Roller,  etc.  Terms 
available.  Write  or  phone:  Norman  D. 
Artman.  Key  West  Citizen,  Key  West, 
Fla.  33041. 


(1)  HARRIS  AUTOMATIC  Printing 
Press.  Serial  No.  163-GT.  Contact: 
Hogan’s  Transfer  &  Storage  Co.,  1122 
So.  Davis  Ave.,  Elkins,  West  Virginia 
26241.  Ph:  (AC  304)  636-0616. 


Stereotype  Equipment  f  »r  Stig 

CURVED  PLATE  ROUTE!’  faetofy 
encleaad  22%"  cut-off,  excel  1-nt  caa4i. 
tion :  also  chipping  blocks.  '  leorgt  C 
Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise.  Id.iho  8S701 


Stereo  Furnace 
Electric  Heat  Controls 
8-Ton  Oblong,  Hood 
Pony  Autoplate, 

Vacuum  back,  Pump 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

W' anted  to  Buy 

USED  BUNN  TYING  MACHINE,  prd- 
erably  18"  to  20"  tying  span,  trupertise 
Courier.  P.  O.  Box  657,  < 'upertiiio, 
Calif. 

CUTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTir  I 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  uniti 
and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-45M 


USED  curved  page  casting  box,  2Hi 
inch  short  press  cut-off.  R.  T.  Bentler, 
P.O.  Box  580,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  71M1. 


PREMIER  ROTARY  SHAVER.  .Suhsui 
details  and  asking  price  to  SOUTH¬ 
WEST  MAGAZINE  CO..  1189  108th 
St..  Grand  Prairie,  Tex.  75050. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

I  Use  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVf 
losertiee 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payikit  witt 
ordtr)  4  timtt  (S  80c  ptr  line  tach 
iniertion;  3  times  9  90c:  2  9  Sl.tO: 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  5(k 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimsu. 
I  Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extfi. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinps,  etc. 
in  response  to  Heip  Wanted  ads  oatii 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  EM 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  retara 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIOW: 
4  times  9  $1.25  per  line  each  insertiss; 
i  3  times  9  $1.35;  2  9  $1.45;  1  thN 

i  $1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50e  for  Na 

I  service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  b 

\  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mas 

I  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

!  MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGO: 

E&P  ciassified  advertising  is  set  in  S-Ptmt 
j  type.  Advertisements  set  compieteiy  in 
I  6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  iinUi 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (nt 
!  rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  insm- 

I  tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  eamph 

I  an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  N 

I  billed  at  10  times  the  classified  liM 

rate,  etc. 

DISPLAY  CLASSINED:  The  use  d 
I  rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decoratisM 
I  changes  your  classified  ad  to  "clauilM 
I  display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Dbpbl 
I  is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  coluM 
I  inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  POR  CLASSIFIED  AG 
VERTISING,  Tuesday,  5:00  P-M- 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  Ns 
abbreviations.  Box  holders'  identities  baU 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daUF 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  b 
^  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Av«.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
PhoM  PLoia  2-70S0 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  12,  19& 
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Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


idministrathe 


Duplay  Advertising 


Editorial 


Editorial 


PUBUS»):S’S  ASSISTANT,  stronK  on  OROWINO  DAILY  naedi  to  add  an  ex- 
i^rtiaink  and  promotion.  want4E>d  for  perienced  display  salsaman.  Good  sal- 
I00d  unuer-16,000  six-day  p.m.  ex-  ary,  fringe  bmefita,  excellent  working 
trass  sssu  rn  part  Area  7.  Must  be  conditions.  Resume  and  sampies  to  Ad 
euabla  ol  and  willing  to  run  ad  de-  Director,  The  Daily  Tifton  Gaxette, 
pirtment  .s  start  in  assuming  full  r«-  P<  O.  Box  708,  Tifton,  Georgia,  31794. 

■poosibility  for  all  phases  of  business  - 

ads  and  i  roduction.  Must  havs  good  RETAIL  AD  SALESMAN  for  small 
bsek^ound:  be  capable,  reliable,  will-  daily.  Beginners  considered.  Apply 
inf.  Real  >pportunity  in  well-balanced  Dick  Dawes,  Wellington,  Kansas,  Daily 
BBsll  college  city.  Writs  fully.  Confi-  Nows. 

dsicM  resi>ectod.  Box  1828,  Editor  A  - - — - 

_ ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  needed  by 

display  ad  m?n  whi 

cu  also  write  and  assist  in  all  phases.  Mass.  01608. _ 

Cireer  J-grad  preferred.  Excellent  on-  _  _ 

portunity  for  capable  man  who  can  NEWSPAPER  AD  SALESMAN.  Pre- 


REPORTER-REWRITB  MAN  for  45.-  SPORTSWRITER  wanted  for  one  of 
000  afternoon  daily  in  Zone  2.  High-  the  midwest's  finest  sports  sections, 
scale  Guild  contract.  Send  full  details  FMve-man  staff.  Unusual  opportunity 


Inks  responsibility.  Times,  Forest  Lake, 
Minn.  65025. 


for  man  with  2  to  3  years’  experience, 
or  recent  college  gr^.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  —  41,000  growing  Southern 
Wisconsin  community — 26,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Salary  plus  department  bonus. 


Administrative-Sales 


***kly.  One  to  take  complete  control.  Shaw 
including  newspaper  boys,  and  not  61021, 

tfraid  of  house-to-house  solicitation.  - 

Mr.  Barnes.  Chandler  Arizonan,  Chand-  irvoi 
hr,  Arizona.  85224.  ' 


I 


to  Box  1790,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  READER 

Can  you  write  lively  heads? 
Can  you  turn  in  a  good  news 
layout  and  makeup  job?  If 
your  answer  is  “yes”  there's 
a  job  waiting  for  you  on  the 
most  progressive  daily  in  the 
East.  Our  circulation  is  over 
100,000  and  we’re  located  in 
Zona  2.  Salary  is  negotiable. 
Fringe  benefits  aplenty.  Write 
Box  1760,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ASSOCTIATION  SEICRETARY  Wisconsin  community — 26,O0O  circula- 

LuVBOR  RELATIONS  tion.  Salary  plus  department  bonus. 

The  Detroit  Newspaper  Publishers’  As-  Write  giving  complete  details  of  back- 
>y  I  ncistion  is  seeking  the  right  person  to  irround :  M.  W.  Johnston,  Janesville 
inih  ^  position  of  Executive  Secretary,  Gazette,  Janesville,  Wisconsin  53546. 

Send  reply  to:  Detroit  Newspaper  Pub-  - 

(8)  regional  sales  managers 

Df^it,  Mich.  48-26,  All  replies  strictly  for  new  division  of  30-year-old  million 
,  confidential.  I  company.  Backgrround  in  advertising 

alii.  — - - - - - — - - — ^ helpful.  Income  well  above  average. 

Administrative-Sales  Career  position  only.  Air-Mail :  Ran- 

- - - - - — _ _ _  dall.  P.O.  Box  2029,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 


N'EWLY  ORGANIZED  Missouri  Daily  — — 

Kewspaper  Markets,  Inc.  now  receiv-  ADMAN,  newspaper  background.  Pref- 
inf  applications  for  experienced  work-  erably  in  40’s.  Sell  PR  program  to 
inf  luanager.  Sell  national  and  co-  banks,  savings  institutions,  manufac- 
operstive_  advertising,  and  generally  turers,  etc.  Average  $200-400  weekly, 
promote  interests  of  medium  size  Mis-  Write  now.  Choice  territories  still 
wuri  dailies.  Write  L.  D.  Flynn,  Sec.-  open.  TRAVELMATS,  Box  28EP7, 
Tr«M.,  PO  Box  817,  Columbia,  Mis-  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.  53821. 


- - - -  ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN  capable 

Circulation  of  assuming  management  iHMition  with 

- — - - - - -  growing  firm.  Top  salary  plus  commis- 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  Midwest  area.  Send  full  particu- 

ihmt  for  10.000  circulation  midwest  daily  Box  1904,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

j™-  newspaper.  Good  circulation  potential.  - -  ^ 

lOstt  Salary,  bonus,  vacation,  pension  and  Aggressive  ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR 
beidth  insurance.  Good  future.  Write  ne^ed  by  expanding  midwestern 
fnll  resume  to:  John  Winsor,  c/o  Can-  group.  Imagination,  initiative  and  per- 
ton  Daily  Ledger,  Canton,  III.  61520.  severenco  required.  Ebccellent  oppor- 

- - — -  tunity  for  advancement  if  results  pro- 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  on  duced.  Good  working  conditions  in  all 
outstanding.  prize-winning  Arizona  modern  plants.  Contact  A.  V.  Lund, 


to  demonstrate  your  ability.  Box  1884, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR  who  can  double  on 
local  news  beat  for  lively  small  daily. 
J-school  grad  considered.  Need  soon 
I  as  possible.  Afiply  Stewart  Newlin. 

I  Wellington.  Kansas,  Daily  News. 

YOUNG  WRITER  with  wit,  imagina¬ 
tion  and  style  to  concentrate  on  off¬ 
beat  features  for  aggressive  30,000 
daily  in  prosperous  mountain  aim. 
Limited  experience  or  college  writing 
could  qualify.  Send  three  samples  of 
I  your  bMt  feature  work  to  Box  1848, 

:  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

i  1)  E  S  K  M  A  N 

Afternoon  Metropolitan  Daily  in  Lower 
CALIFORNIA  CONSUMSR  MAOAZINS  Zone  2  has  imm^iate  opening  for  fast, 
in  the  home  and  home  service  field  accurate  copyreader  under  40.  Ad- 
desires  talents  of  first-class  editor,  vancement  opportunities.  Major  Medi- 
Must  bo  highly  experienced,  high-sal-  cal.  Top  Insurance  Plan.  Sick  Benefits 
aried,  imaginative,  grood  writer,  or-  and  Retirement.  Send  complete  resume 
g^izer  and  administrator  among  other  to  Box  1870,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

things.  Send  complete  resume  and  ref- - 

erences  to:  Publisher.  P.  O.  Box  104,  EDITOR 

Redondo  Beach.  California.  All  appli-  To  share  top  newsroom  management, 

cations  held  in  strict  confidence.  medium-size  daily,  delightful  Zone  9 

-  city.  Shirt-sleeve  operation  but  iier- 

manent,  opportunity.  Must  know  make- 
Py  PPP  I  PKI^PPl  up,  news,  style.  Full  details  including 

I  present  salary.  Box  1868,  Mitor  A 

HOME  ECONOMIST  _ 

-  1  j-  1.  1  r.  1-  GEa4ERAL  REPORTER  on  6500  after- 

lOr  leading  central  Lall-  I  noon  daily  in  12,000  population  college 
fomia  daily  newspaper.  Re-  !  town.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity 

Quires  irood  knowledire  of  '  aggressive  personable  young 

quires  kOM  mOWlMge  01  Definite  opportunity  for  advance- 

lood  and  fashion.  Must  be  l  ment  if  you  can  prove  ability.  W.  W. 
capable  of  writing  and  edit-  Keith,  Winfield  Courier,  Winfield.  Kan- 

ing.  Age  30-45.  Permanent  !  67156. _ _ _ 

position.  Excellent  employe  good  opportunity  on  Midwest 
benefits.  Replies  should  in-  daily  over  50,000  for  reporter  with 
elude  full  details  as  to  edu-  couple  years’  experience.  C^n  use  r^ 

cation,  experience  and  abili-  iearm"sSu^“^  iinr^fith^xperi- 

ties.  Write  Box  1808,  Edi-  ence  and  qualificaUons.  Box  1862,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  tor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

MANAGING  EHHTOR  wanted  to  take  MANAGING  EDITOR  afternoon  daily 
charge  large  weekly,  including  cam-  in  college  town.  Must  be  able  to  direct 
era.  Top  salary.  Permanent.  Good  fu-  and  manage  a  5  person  staff.  Experi- 
ture  man  able  handle  responsibility,  ence  preferred,  but  young  mw  on  way 
Write  fully.  Leader,  Salem.  Ind.,  up  will  be  considered.  E3AP  Zone  7. 
47167.  Box  1865,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  male.  general  news,  SOUD  OPPORTUNITY :  We  n^  a 
needed  immediately.  Elxperience  helpful  man  in  top  nows  job,  with  good  judge- 
but  beginner  considered.  Eknployee  ment  and  character,  energetic  and  am- 
benefits  include  life  and  hospitaliza-  bilious  to  help  build  an  even  better 
tion  insurance,  profit-sharing,  etc.  semi-weekly  (already  a  prize-winner) 
Three  Rivers  Ciommereial,  Three  Riv-  in  a  good  college-industry  town.  »tay 
ers,  Mich.,  49093.  Phone  278-1666,  Ext.  a  few  years  and  move  up  to  big-time, 
95.  or  settle  with  us  for  life.  Zone  3.  Box 

-  1878.  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 

REPORTER  for  court  house  beat,  gen-  „ .  s’ni'mR 

eral  assignment.  “Pro”  desired.  After-  ASSISTANT  AREA  NEWS 

noon  daily.  Write:  J.  W.  Bryan,  Edi-  neeile*!  mid-Augu^  by  30.000 

tor,  Current-Argus,  Carlsbad,  N.  Mox.  daily.  Wdl  be  4^  nrian  on 

83220.  area  staff  of  8.  Excellent  opportunity 

■ _ for  youngf  man  on  the  way  up.  Box 

SMALL  5-DAY  DAILY  needs  desk  1908.  E»>'tor  A  Publisher. - - 

man.  £}dit  dummy,  heads,  etc  Heart  _  .  t 

of  finest  •  hunting-fishing.  Write  ^  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  trade  m^ 

call:  Ed.  Foss.  P.  O.  Box  129,  Yreka,  opportunity  for  young  exp^ 

Calif.  (AC  916)  842-3506. _  ";ad'*‘'M;rsrwrrte TrU^ cop%  -*  kUw 

SPORTS  WPY  EDITOR  capable  ;ro'tSraphy‘’h^lXrExwl^^^^^ 
makeup  on  A.M.  i^waper  in  Ar«  7.  J.„n^ions.  Replies  will  be  treated  as 
F^ll  parti^I^s  first  letter.  Box  1820,  confidential.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Editor  A  Publisher. _  j902.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GOOD  PEOPLE  editor  NEEDED  for  our  LeRoy  Jour- 

So  goi^  that  n^onal  m^axines.  production  in  central  plant, 

universities  and  TO  agency  keep  ^  Man/wife 

hiring  them  aw^  f^  us.  Our  ideal  ^ssible.  Kramer  Pub.  Co..  Gib- 

replaceinent  wi  I  be  a  young  man,  git^  III.  60936. 

strong  in  sociology  or  political  sci- 

ence,  a  perfectionist  in  writing,  a  “ 

demon  at  deep  research,  who  be-  EDITORIAL  PAGE  STAFFER  for 

lieves  a  strong  group  of  weeklies  large  midwestern  morning,  evening. 
(60,000  ABC)  can  be  an  important  Sunday  combination.  Five  or  more 
force  in  building  a  better  commu-  years’  daily  reporting  experience  pre- 
nity.  We  want  him  to  have  ideas  ferred.  Good  opportunity  for  your  news- 
for  stories  and  layouts  even  wo  paperman  with  scholarly  interests, 
haven’t  thought  of,  and  the  ambition  skilled  writing  ability,  mature  judge- 
to  move  up  in  management.  Write  ment.  who  wants  to  write  editorials  and 
fully  to  I^ul  Williams,  managing  interpretive  articles  and  handle  edi- 
editor.  Sun  Newspapers,  4808  S.  25th,  torial  page  copy.  Box  1910,  Editor  A 
Omaha,  Neb.,  68107.  Publisher. 


w  str'f '  Arizonan.  Chand-  EXPERIENCED  ADVBR’nSING  MAN 

1^  Anzona.  85224.  imaginative  and  compelling 

— -  layout  ability  to  augment  staff  of  six. 

Classified  Advertising  Seasoning  is  essential  and  proved  abil- 

— - - - - - — - - — ^ ity  will  determine  salary.  Modem,  air- 

EXCBLLBNT  OPPORTUNITY  for  an  conditioned  offices  and  combined  paste- 
•xpstienced  Classified  Manager  in  up  and  hot  type  processes  utilized.  Gen- 
Soothsm  California  with  promotion  ex-  erous  insurance  program  and  ideal  en- 
mrimoe.  Capable  of  directing  medium-  vironment  for  family  man  who  seeks 
ii«ed  staff.  Good  remuneration  and  a  clean  and  thriving  college  community 
IsTfe  classified  potential.  Relies  will  in  association  with  prize-winning  6- 
ks  kept  confidential.  Send  resume  to  day  newspaper.  Furnish  complete  quali- 
B<a  1772,  Editor  A  Publisher.  fications  and  references  with  tear  sheets 

- - - - -  of  original  layout  work.  Fred  Koehl. 

SALESMAN  for  established  accounts  Gan-  Mgr.,  The  Ashland  (Ohio)  Times- 
»nd  growing  territory — all  classifica-  Gazette. 
tiOBi  including  classified-display  with 

mph^s  on  automotive  and  real  es-  7-M  ABC  GULF  CX)AST  WEEKLY 
TO.  Eapanding  economy  and  top  edu-  needs  display  ad  salesman  strong  on 


mpo^s  on  automotive  and  real  es-  7-M  ABC  GULF  CX)AST  WEEKLY 
TO.  Eapanding  economy  and  top  edu-  needs  display  ad  salesman  strong  on 
TOonal,  cultural  and  social  facilities  layout  and  ideas.  Elxcellent  for  young, 
Brefer  married  man  with  at  aggressive  man.  Write:  Don  Hicks,  The 
^  2  years  experience.  Salary  plus  Herald-News.  Punta  Gorda,  Fla.  33960. 
Mnus:  car  expenses  and  fringe  bene-  - 

Wil.^hl  H“i^"New8  ifew  OPPORTUNITY  on  fast-growing  sub- 

»ick.  N.™  08903  Bruns-  York  for  ag- 

— — ^  *  ffressive.  (‘ompetitive.  ambitious  sales*  j 

^SSIFIRD  SAL.ERMAN-MANAr.P.R  ^  experience<l  in  sales  I 

for  I9.0o5  circulatton  daily.  Wide 

ntory,  university  city,  growing— car-  potential  if  you  work, 

wag  1.8  to  1.6  million  lines  clLsified  Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1896,  Edi- 

MBually.  Write  all  details,  experience,  tor  A  Publisher. _ 

!  requirement,  references.  Athens 

(Ohio)  Messenger.  RETAIL  MANAGER  for  16,000  daily. 

- - -  Age  28-35  with  minimum  of  3-5  years’ 

2^. SALES  POSITION  OPEN  on  the  experience.  An  opportunity  to  move  up 
j^TOined  staff  of  the  Worcester  with  a  growing.  well-e<lited  clean  news- 
i■“s._)  Telegram  A  Gazette.  Inter-  paper.  Reply  to  Don  Newton,  Advertis- 
in  man  with  two  to  five  years’  ing  Director,  giving  full  particulars 
TO*  experience  (preferably  from  and  salary  requirements.  The  Evening 
f™ier  New  England  newspaper)  who  Republican.  Columbus.  Indiana.  47201. 
*f*ady  to  move  up  to  a  large  daily.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Opportunity  unlimit^  in  strong  (^as-  t- •  i 

ii?*  tuP^.ket.  For  personal  interview,  _  _  _  naitorial 

listing  references  and  a  resume  '  ^  - - - — 

M  and  experience  to  Fran-  REPORTER  for  City  Hall  and  general 


u  X.  Collins.  Classified  Advertising  assignment  on  downstate  Illinois  daily, 
uiager,  ’Worceater  Telegram  A  Ga-  Preference  for  young,  experienced  man 
ito!!’  Worcester,  or  J-SchooI  graduate.  Send  resume  to 

Box  1802,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

editor  8C  publisher  for  June  12,  1965 


REPORTER.  male,  general  news, 
needed  immediately.  Elxperience  helpful 
but  beginner  considered.  Eknployee 
benefits  include  life  and  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  insurance,  profit-sharing,  etc. 
Three  Rivers  Ciommereial,  Three  Riv¬ 
ers,  Mich.,  49093.  Phone  278-1666,  Ext. 
95. 

REPORTER  for  court  house  beat,  gen¬ 
eral  assignment.  “Pro”  desired.  After¬ 
noon  daily.  Write:  J.  W.  Bryan,  Edi¬ 
tor,  Current-Argus,  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex. 
88220. 

SMALL  5-DAY  DAILY  needs  desk 
man.  Edit,  dummy,  heads,  etc.  Heart 
of  finest  hunting- fishing.  Write  or 
call:  Ed.  Foss.  P.  O.  Box  129,  Yreka, 
Calif.  (AC  916)  842-3506. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  capable 
makeup  on  A.M.  newspaper  in  Area  7. 
Full  particulars  first  letter.  Box  1820, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WE  PICK  GOOD  PEOPLE 
So  good  that  national  magazines, 
universities  and  PR  agencies  keep 
hiring  them  away  from  us.  Our  idmU 
replacement  will  be  a  young  man. 
strong  in  sociology  or  political  sci¬ 
ence,  a  perfectionist  in  writing,  a 
demon  at  deep  research,  who  be¬ 
lieves  a  strong  group  of  weeklies 
(60,000  ABC)  can  be  an  important 
force  in  building  a  batter  commu¬ 
nity.  We  want  him  to  have  ideas 
for  stories  and  layouts  even  we 
haven’t  thought  of,  and  the  ambition 
to  move  up  in  management.  Write 
fully  to  iSiul  Williams,  managing 
editor.  Sun  Newspapers,  4808  S.  25th, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  68107. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Free  Lance 


HELP  WANTED 

Public  Relation* 


EDITOR.PERSONNEL 

Top-notrh  person  to  handle  a  i;rood 
rompany  news  letter  and  other  media 
for  effective  employee  communications, 
plus  a  fair  amount  of  interviewing,  em¬ 
ployment  and  internal  placement.  Ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  and  busy  joh  with 
a  greet  deal  of  personal  contact  in  a 
dynamic  growing  company. 

Requires  someone  who  is  alert,  imagi¬ 
native,  enthusiastic,  down-to-earth  and 
cheerful;  must  be  able  to  write  simply 
and  clearly  with  a  practical  sensitivity 
to  the  impact  of  words  and  subject 
matter. 

Journalism  Degree  or  experience  help¬ 
ful. 

Able  to  do  own  typing. 

This  is  a  Itonafide  opt>ortunity  located 
just  South  of  the  Twin  Cities. 

Please  state  present  salary  in  your 
reply  to  Box  1918,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  equal  opportunity  employert 


EXPERIENCED  GENERAL  REPORTER 
for  interesting,  responsible,  challenging 
lieat  with  small-city  daily  in  15,000  cir¬ 
culation  class.  Chart  Area  2.  Salary 
commensurate  with  education  and  expe¬ 
rience.  Immediate  opening.  Education, 
recreational  facilities  excellent.  Write 
fully  to  Box  1894,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPERMAN 
with  desk  background  to  act  as  one- 
man  desk  on  7,400  daily.  Will  consider 
bright  younger  man  who  wants  to  learn 
copy  editing  on  news|>aper  with  metro¬ 
politan  standards.  Eixcellent  pay  and 
company  lienefits.  Ltx'ated  in  town  of 
13,000  in  heart  of  northwest’s  top  recre- 
.ntion  area.  Write  iUI  to  Eiditor,  The 
Bulletin,  Bend.  Oreg.  97701. 


EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  WTtITER 
We  have  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
sports  writer  on  an  afternoon  daily 
in  the  metropolitan  N.Y.C.  area.  The 
person  we  are  looking  for  should 
have  at  least  2  years'  experience  and 
must  be  familiar  with  all  phases  of 
sports  activities,  including  a  good  Iwck- 
gmund  in  high  school  sports  reporting. 
The  position  requires  mostly  night 
work  with  occasional  daylight  assign¬ 
ments  :  familiarity  with  copy  editing 
and  makeup  is  desired  but  nut  neces¬ 
sary.  If  intereste<l.  please  write  to 
Box  1917,  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving 
experience,  education,  military  status, 
outside  interests,  salary  desired,  ad¬ 
dress  and  telephone  number  where  you 
can  be  reached. 


FAST  DESK  MAN  NEEDED  on  Mexi¬ 
can  border  paper.  Apply:  Managing 
Ed..  Valley  Morning  Star,  Harlingen, 
Tex.  78550. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
— If  you  have  at  least  five  years’  expe¬ 
rience  on  a  daily  or  with  a  wire  serv¬ 
ice  and  are  looking  for  a  good  job  with 
good  pay  on  a  good  newspaper  we  have 
a  place  for  you.  We  are  comfortably 
over  100,000  and  growing  in  a  metro¬ 
politan  seaport.  We  have  a  good  rep- 
ortorial  corps,  but  need  one  more  man 
to  replace  a  good  journeyman  who  has 
just  been  tapped  for  a  Nieman.  Box 
1905,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  NEEDED  by 
expanding  midwestern  group.  Much  ex¬ 
perience  not  necessary  if  desire  is  great 
enough.  Good  working  conditions  in 
all  modem  plants.  Contact  A.  V.  Lund. 
Shaw  Newspapers,  Dixon,  Illinois, 
61021. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  in  West 
Palm  Beach,  Florida,  for  reporter- 
photographers  and  copy  desk  people. 
Ebcperience  required.  Paid  vacation, 
paid  sick  leave  and  pension  plan.  Con¬ 
tact:  Personnel  Dept..  Palm  Beach 
Post-Times  2751  S.  Dixie  Highway, 
W.  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  33402. 


MANAGING  EDITOR :  Desk-oriented 
newsman,  experienced  in  small  daily 
operation,  to  direct  staff  of  famous 
Imperial  Valley’s  leading  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Position  of  responsibility  in 
community — company  benefits.  Job  now 
open!  Apply  immediately  to:  Dick 
Fitch.  Imperial  Valley  Press.  El  Centro, 
Calif.  92244. 


MA0AZINE 

Reiiorter-photographer  for  in¬ 
dependent  locnl  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  of  general  circulation  spe¬ 
cializing  in  features  and  "in 
depth”  reporting  of  city-county 
affairs  in  medium-size,  cosmo¬ 
politan  university  town.  Good 
writing  style,  degree  and  some 
experience  required.  Challeng¬ 
ing  job  with  fairly  long  hours. 
Few  fringe  benefits,  but  good 
salary,  satisfying  work  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement  in 
rapidly  growing  firm.  The 
Kalamazoo  Magazine,  312  Park 
Building,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
49006. 


REPORTER — Suburban  Phila.  weekly 
group.  Fine  opportunity  for  young  man 
with  strong  interest  in  court  house 
coverage.  Send  resume,  samples  to  Box 
1911,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORT5> — general  assignment  reporter, 
preferably  married.  Photo,  darkroom 
experience.  6-day  morning  tab.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Northern  Wyoming  DAILY 
NEWS,  Worland.  Wyo.  S2401. 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  1-man  sports  page, 
small  New  England  daily.  Cover  major 
local  stories,  rewrite,  supervise  recruit¬ 
ment  of  correapondents.  write  heads, 
edit  copy  and  makeup.  Experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Write  fully  including  salary 
desired.  Box  1892,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPOTITS  EDITOR — Outstanding  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  ambitious  young  man  to 
join  fast-growing  new  daily  (12,000)  in 
New  Jersey.  Accent  on  local  sports. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1915,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  50,000  daily  in 
New  York  metroi)olitan  area,  37'A 
hour  week,  night  work.  Box  1920,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER-CXILUMNIST  to 
cover  Cleveland  Browns.  Cleveland  In¬ 
dians  and  other  Northern  Ohio  area 
sports  for  fast-growing  group  of  ag¬ 
gressive  dailies.  Should  l«  able  to  use 
camera.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box 
1912,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  NEEDED  by  award¬ 
winning  weekly  chain  on  Chicago’s 
Suburban  North  Shore.  Prefer  young 
man  with  journalism  degree  and  some 
experience.  This  newly  created  job 
offers  a  fine  growth  opportunity,  good 
starting  salary,  fringes,  and  a  full¬ 
time  sports  challenge.  Will  deal  pri¬ 
marily  with  high  school  sports  in  one  of 
prep  sports  areas  in  the  nation.  Con¬ 
tact  David  A.  Roe.  Hollister  Newspa¬ 
pers.  1232  Central  Ave.,  Wilmette.  Ill. 
60091. 


SUNDAY  EDITOR 

A  large,  long-established  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  offers  excellent  opportunity  to 
the  right  man.  He  will  have  complete 
charge  of  a  well  rounded  Sunday  pack¬ 
age  published  in  a  new  modern  plant. 
TTie  man  we’re  seeking  must  he  imagi¬ 
native,  creative  and,  above  all,  iiossess 
the  necessary  backgiound  to  direct  all 
phases  of  the  operation,  including  a 
product  improvement  program.  As¬ 
signment  can  be  both  challenging  and 
rewarding.  Send  complete  resume  in 
confidence  to  Box  1898,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TWO  EXPERIENCED  REPORTERS 
for  East  Coast  50,000  morning  and 
Sunday  daily.  Give  experience  and 
salary  required.  Box  1900,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  with  imagination 
and  skill  needed  by  magazine  that 
plays  photos  BIG.  TENNIS.  Box  6, 
Ravinia  Station,  Highland  Park,  III. 
60039. 


WRITERS-CARTOONISTS 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
wanted  in  areas  listed  below:  U.S.A., 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Philippines,  Viet 
Nam,  Australia,  India,  Africa,  Cen¬ 
tral  &  So.  America,  European  coun¬ 
tries.  Please  reply  by  submitting  past 
work  or  samples  and  self-stamped-ad- 
dreesed  envelope  to:  C.  C.  Ayalin, 
Photography  Associates,  367  Franconia 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif,  94110, 


TENNIS  WRITERS  needed  all  states, 
especially  Minnesota.  Kansas,  West 
Virginia.  Nebraska.  South  Dakota. 
TENNIS  Magazine.  Box  6,  Ravinia 
Station,  Highland  Park,  III.  60039. 

Operators-IUachinUts 

EXPERIENCED  OPE'RATOR  to  moni¬ 
tor  3  TTS  machines,  occasionally  help 
in  ad  alley.  Writs  full  details  to:  Bing 
Bogan,  G^ion  (Ohio)  Inquirer. 


MACHINIST,  night  situation.  37)4 
hour  week  —  $147.00.  Air-conditioned 
plant.  14  Linotypes.  1  Elektron.  TTS 
experienced  desired.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Contact:  William  Seiferling,  The 
Home  News.  123  How  Lane.  New 
Brunswick,  N,  J.,  or  phone  (AC  201) 
54.'>-4000. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR  for  daily 
newspaper  in  Mid-Atlantic  area.  Inter¬ 
type  with  TTS.  $136  per  week,  .37% 
hours.  Company  l>enefits.  Lobster  shift. 
Full  details  with  first  letter.  Write 
Box  1795,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TTS  PUNCHER,  .375  lines  minimum. 
Night  situation,  37%  hour  week  — 
$147.00.  Air-conditioned  plant.  Excel¬ 
lent  lienefits.  Tel :  William  Seiferling, 
(AC  201)  645-4000,  or  write:  The 

Home  News.  123  How  Lane,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Pressmen 

EXPERIENCED  PRESS  ROOM  work¬ 
ing  foreman  or  supervisor.  Goss  82- 
page  deck  press  with  color  hump.  Go^. 
basic  press-room  "know-how”  required 
as  well  as  ability  to  efficiently  admin¬ 
ister  crew.  Must  understand  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  setting  up  good  working  sched¬ 
ules,  keeping  necessary  records  and 
cleanliness.  This  is  an  AM  7-day  paper, 
BO  much  responsibility  rests  on  this 
individual.  If  you  are  this  man.  apply 
at  once.  Daily  News,  Box  1660,  An¬ 
chorage.  Alaska  99501. 


EXPBEIIINCED  TUBULAR  COMBINATION 
presanan  wanted  by  leading  Southern 
New  England  weekly.  Union.  $130  plus 
full  benefits.  Pleasant  shore-side  com¬ 
munity.  Box  1811,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Production 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  with  expe¬ 
rience  in  supervising  staff  of  30  peo¬ 
ple.  Salary  commensurate  with  back¬ 
ground  and  ability.  Furnish  full  quali¬ 
fications  with  reliable  and  recent  ref¬ 
erences.  Modem  plant  with  combined 
hot  tyjie  and  pasteup  otierations.  Non¬ 
union  shop  with  liberal  insurance  pro¬ 
gram  in  college  city  embracing  diversi¬ 
fied  industry  and  wholesome  environ¬ 
ment.  Start  immediately.  Fred  Koehl. 
Gen.  Mgr.,  The  Ashland  (Ohio)  'Times- 
Gazette. 


Public  Rdations 


MAJOR  CHICAGO  AREA  UNITXRSITT 
seeks  a  Director  of  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  to  have  the  resiionsibility  for  all 
press  relations,  radio  and  television 
placement,  and  special  feature  mate¬ 
rial.  Some  publication  exiierienca  de¬ 
sirable.  Must  be  a  good  interviewer 
and  an  excellent  writer.  Box  1825, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSIOTANT  PR  DIRBCTTOR 
Major  national  health  association  needs 
experienced  writer  for  speeches,  fea¬ 
tures,  news  reissues.  Newspaper  back¬ 
ground  or  association  PR  work  help¬ 
ful.  Good  salary.  Send  resume,  salary 
requirements.  Box  186$,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NE^V'S  WRITiat 
wanted  for  Catholic  public  relstiosi 
department.  Work  includes  hard  n««i. 
features,  photo  editing  and  dirsetiss 
of  radio  and  tv  efforts.  Must  be  cm. 
tive,  promotional-minded,  (nod  oppw. 
tunity.  Send  resume  and  ^alary  t*. 
quirements  to  Box  1858,  Elditor  k  Pgk 
lisher. 


PUBUC  REJLATIONS  AS.SISTANT 
Capable  young  writer  to  handle  bgi; 
news  operation  in  3-man  PR  dtptit. 
ment  at  co-educational,  liberal  irti 
college  in  Blast.  Will  work  oa  publics, 
tions,  too.  Should  be  good  u-ritar  sal 
have  editorial  or  public  relations  ex)s 
rience.  Skill  with  news  camera  valntUi 
qualifications.  Box  1885,  EUitor  k  Ptb 
lisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT 
Public  Relations  Division  of  expasA 
ing  firm  in  Chicago  needs  recant  sab 
journalism  grad  to  assist  in  prsptis 
tion  of  press  releases,  advertising,  ■. 
hibits  and  special  iniblic  relations,  pis 
motion  and  information  prognm. 
Some  experience  desirable,  but  not  » 
sential.  Submit  complete  resume,  is 
eluding  salary  requirement  with  co*. 
ering  letter.  Replies  confidential.  Bo 
1886,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  Publications  Director  - 
Sharp,  versatile  young  woman  tm 
sought  to  assist  Director  of  Publics 
tions  for  large  national  agricnltsn. 
firm.  Must  have  solid  writing  bad. 
ground  and  have  knowledge  of  tb 
graphic  arts;  must  be  able  to  haidli 
rewrite,  layout,  editing  and  other  iini. 
lar  duties.  Photo  ability  not  necesisn 
but  would  )>e  a  definite  asset.  Sac 
resume  to  Box  1909,  Elditor  k  Psb- 
lisher. 


Career  Opportunity 
in 

Public  Relations 

Major  Midwest  corporation 
offers  challenging  initial 
position  and  excellent  ca¬ 
reer  growth  potential  for 
young  man  with  demonstra¬ 
ble  writing  skills,  plus  higji 
degree  of  intelligence,  judg¬ 
ment,  maturity  and  leader¬ 
ship.  Journalism  graduate 
with  some  daily  newspaper 
experience  preferred.  Wide 
range  of  public  relations 
duties.  Starting  salary  open. 
An  Ekiual  Opi)ortunity  Eimploysrl 
Box  1914,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Salesmen 


SALES  REPRESEWTATTVES-Nstits- 
al  producer  of  typesetting  eqaiioai 
hu  a  number  of  attractive  sales  opa 
ings  that  must  be  filled  at  onea  I 
you  have  a  Graphic  Arts  backgrasb 
and  sales  experience,  apply  at  one*  e 
sending  resume  and  salary  requiisMSb 
to  Box  1805,  Elditor  ft  Publi^er.  I 


SAU8MAN  or  PRINTINO  EQUmOlff- 
Upper  Midwest  firm  represen Uag^ 
finest  Graphic  Arts  equixmMot  mm 

traveling  representative.  GompesMB* 
open  dependent  on  experience. 
paper  printing  and  publishing  tv 

ground  necessary.  Selling  experiMS 
very  helpful.  Our  employees  ksw 

about  this  opening.  All  replies  willjk 
held  confidential.  Write  Box  IW' 

Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
IX)GAN,  OHIO  43138 
Linotype-Intertype  Instrootios 
FVee  Information 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


1  Circulation 

Editorial 

Operators-Machinists  | 

Public  Relations 

CIBCULi\  J’lON  MANAGER  Youni? 
usbitious  i-olleKO  Kraduate  ready  to 
aore  up  <0  circulation  field.  Demon- 
itnted  ability  in:  promotion;  carrier 
iap«yisii>ri :  cost  control;  mail  room 
tad  office  lanagemant.  Currently,  and 
pMt  four  yeart,  aervinK  as  assistant 
as  high  '  .  venue  producing  TOM  IS-S. 
Bos  1803.  I'lditor  &  Publisher. 

OTCUL.\'nON  MANAGER,  matui^ 
II  years’  .‘xperienee  all  phases.  Tops 
is  carrier  promotion,  motor  route; 
kamr  AltO  and  "Idttle  Merchant" 
Pisa.  Hail  room.  Organize  and  build 
for  future.  References.  Write:  P.O. 
Boa  13605.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33738. 

Display  Advertising 

IF  YOU :  care  more  about  linage  than 
lie;  let  a  salesman  sell  rather  than 
boniening  him  with  office  detail;  and 
provide  ample  reward  for  top-notch 
■ales  work,  you  and  I  should  get  along 
lina  Box  1S83,  Elditor  Si  Publisher. 


I  ADVERTI.SING  MANAGER  (42),  sales- 
gg,  I  minded,  profit-minded;  proven  ability, 
I  achievement  record;  16  years’  experi- 
I  ence.  Gooii  references.  Prefers  small 
Western  daily.  Box  1919,  Editor  & 
Pablieber. 


EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
—letterpress,  offset;  daily,  weekly. 
Copy,  layout;  satisfied  customer  rec- 
oeunendations.  Seeks  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  with  opportunity.  Box  1906,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

BA  ENGLISH.  ’64  GRAD— edited  col¬ 
lege  publications.  Pi  Delta  Epsilon — 
lesks  position  as  editorial  assistant  or 
copy  spot.  Box  1756,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiter. 


BUDDING  FORKION  CORBESPONOENT 
leeki  stimulating  work  in  International 
affairs;  well-traveled;  speaks  French, 
German,  Swedish;  takes  photographs; 
J-grad  '65.  Box  1807,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiher. 

SPORTS-NEWS-OOLUMNIST 
Aniitant  sports  editor,  sports  colum- 
niit  and  editorial  page  columnist  for 
30,090  circulation  daily  seeks  opi>or- 
timity  immediately  in  California,  Chi¬ 
cago  area.  St.  Louis.  Miami,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Detroit,  Boston  area,  N.Y.C. 
or  Washington,  D.C.  area,  London, 
with  a  large  metropolitan  daily.  Box 
1836,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  SERVICE  —  Excellent 
contacts,  accredited  all  Washington 
agencies,  immediately  available  for 
general  assignment  and  interpretive 
comment;  coiumrvative.  Six  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  govemmentaU  and  Con- 
greasional  coverage.  Ago  31.  In  addi- 
.*?  Washington  service,  three  years 
cityside  with  leading  N.Y.C,  daily. 
Box  1847,  Elditor  St  Publisher. 

A  WOD  WOMAN’S  EDITOR  is  hard 
to  find.  Here’s  one  on  large  daily; 
!•*“  new  position — more  responsibil- 
>ty.  Wide  background  editing,  writing, 
layout.  Bo.x  1879,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

<3RJ<E0E  8TUDE1NT  NBW8PAP15R  BOUND, 
•'jefet’sbly  sports  ■writing.  Available 
uter  June  16.  G.  Hollister,  190  E.  72 
St..  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

^  44.  for  medium  or  small 

daily.  A.B.,  GOP,  Mason. 
Ks^  Box  1861,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

f  had- - - 

erkse  EXPERIE2^CJH®  REPORTEIR  seeks 
5*^  California  daily  job;  33,  married, 
worker.  Box  1856,  Editor  & 
lIH.'  niblisher. 


reporter-columnist,  25.  on 

wthem  metro  daily  seeks  offers.  Mini¬ 
mum  salary  $130.  Stymied  by  sacred 
?*•’  editorial  apathy.  Married,  ma- 
t’U'e,  Box  1871,  Eiditor  St  Publisher. 


REIPORTEIR,  experienced  in  general 
reporting,  camera,  features.  Daily  or 
weekly.  Zones  2,  3,  5.  Box  1866, 

Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  DESKMAN  on  60,000  daily, 
27,  J-Grad,  seeks  ixwition  on  Zone  5 
metropolitan  paper.  Box  1888,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 

VERSA'nLE,  EIXPEIRIENCED  NEWS, 
sports  reporter  seeks  spot  on  city, 
state  or  sports  desk.  Can  cover  munici- 
I>al,  police  or  courts;  can  take  assign¬ 
ments.  cover  beat.  Box  1884,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher, 

BRITISH  JOURNAUST  seeks  daily 
paper  emploscment  New  York.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  area  from  early  July.  Has  6  years’ 
reporting  and  desk  work  on  London 
national  daily.  Box  1907,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

I  HAVE  TOP  KNOWLEDGE  of  all 
sports,  especially  golf,  boxing,  horse- 
racing.  Hire  me  I  31  years  old.  Box 
1901,  Eiditor  St  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
E’ifteen  years’  all-around  experience 
in  newsroom,  including  sports.  Zone 
2.  Present  salary  $200.  Box  1897.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN.  47.  seeks  man¬ 
aging  editorship  of  medium-size  p.m. 
in  northeast ;  can  write,  edit,  manage, 
teach,  plan.  Why  don’t  you  put  a  life¬ 
time  of  newspaper  learning  to  best 
use?  ^x  1916,  ^itor  St  Publisher. 


I  REDORTER-FEIATURB  WRITER,  June 
grad.  B.A.  Political  Science.  English. 
Top  experience  metro  daily  and  editor 
college  paper.  Getting  married — seeks 
permanent,  challenging  position  on 
daily  paper  or  magazine.  Zone  2.  R^ 
sume,  clippings.  Box  1913,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher.  _ 


SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER.  experi¬ 
enced.  Good  habita-  hard  worker.  Col¬ 
umnist.  Box  1899,  Eiditor  St  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  comment 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEIADUNE  PERSONNEL.  (Agency) 
56  W.  46th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


Free  Lance 

NEED  A  FREE  LANCER? 

We  have  professionals  in  ad  copy,  art, 
articles,  books,  copy  editing,  graphic 
arts,  layout,  photography,  pix  story, 
research,  promotion,  speeches,  foreign. 

"All  phases  of  communications 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 

EXPERIENCED  WBITEIE-PHOTOORAPHER 
desires  article  and/or  photo  assign¬ 
ments  in  Boston  area  for  magazines, 
industrial  publications,  house  organs, 
brochures.  Contact:  H.  Smith.  Up- 
periver  Rd.,  Ijiswich,  Mass.,  01938. 

Operator  s-Machinists 

'  TTS  OPERATOR:  fast  and  accurate, 
straight  or  tabular.  Male,  36,  married. 
Union.  All-around  comiiosing  room  ex¬ 
perience.  Zone  9.  Box  1833,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


MACHINIST,  ago  34.  twelve  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  hot  metal  and  cold  type. 
Linofilm  and  Electron  ’ITS  with  Lino- 
matic  operating  units  experience  in¬ 
cluded.  Must  pay  over-scale;  must  lo¬ 
cate  Arizona  or  Southern  California 
area.  Write:  Richard  E.  Kaptur,  Ma¬ 
chinist,  Hammond  Times,  Hammond, 
Indiana  46820. 


MAKEJ-UP  OPE21ATOR,  6  years’  ex- 
fierience;  can  do  Ludlow.  Age  25.  Area 
6.  James  T.  Herring,  213  21st.,  Mc- 
Comb,  Mississippi  89648. 

Photography 

YOU  GET  WHAT  YOU  PAY  FOR 
Nationally-known  creative  photogra¬ 
pher  has  outgrrown  present  position. 
Over  70  awards  in  past  4  years.  Chief 
Photographer  or  Roto  staff.  Young, 
family.  Best  referencsa  —  outstanding 
portfolio.  Ehcpects  top  sidary  for  top 
work.  Future  important,  ^x  1800, 
Eiditor  St  Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNAUST  —  Ten  years’ 
newspaper  experience — some  magazine; 
33,  married;  seeks  position  of  responsi¬ 
bility  on  a  publication  desiring  a  capa¬ 
ble  news  and  feature  man.  Box  1896, 
Eiditor  St  Publisher. 


Production 


EXPERIEaiCED  ALL  DEPAR'IMEN’TS 
— With  emphasis  on  composing,  news 
and  personnel.  Documented  perform¬ 
ance.  Strong  on  problem  analysis,  sys¬ 
tems,  methods  and  communications. 
Abreast  new  processes.  Age  41 ;  family; 
college.  Currently  with  Area  4  Metro. 
Seeking  heavy  responsibility  in  active, 
progressive  atmosphere.  Strictest  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  1859,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


PR  MANAGER  OR  ASSISTANT  for 
corporation.  Heavy  defense,  electronics 
with  top  companies.  Fifteen  years’  all 
phases  PR — shirt-sleeve  to  supervisory. 
Newspat>er  background.  College  grad, 
age  36.  Will  relocate.  Box  1803,  Eiditor 
ft  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  PUBUO  INFORMATION 
DIREXTTOR’S  POSI’TION  WANTED 
by  woman  with  25  years  in  publicity, 
publications  and  public  relations.  Cur¬ 
rently  employed  as  News  Bureau  Direc¬ 
tor  in  small  liberal  arts  college.  Posi¬ 
tion  preferred  in  college  whore  promo¬ 
tion  of  academic  feats  wins  prec^ence. 
Bok  1857,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRI’TBR-AR’nST  seeks  PR 
or  editorial  spot  on  trade  journal- 
imaginative,  energetic,  8  years’  expe¬ 
rience.  Available  at  once.  South  only. 
Box  1872,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher, 

I’M  NOT  A  NEDPHYTE  nor  am  I  un¬ 
employed;  not  desperate,  but  interested 
in  promotion.  I  have  prizes,  clippings, 
films,  etc.,  to  show.  I  know  PR  work. 
If  you  can  use  a  "pro"  let  me  know. 
Reply  assured.  Box  1$73.  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

Special  Editions 

ANNIVERSARY,  PROGREISS  or  what 
have  you  editions.  References  and  sam¬ 
ples  available.  Commission  only.  Call 
collect  (AC  316)  HU  3-8461,  or  write: 
P.O.  Box  111,  Dodge  City,  Kans. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


yip  Code- 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 


EDITOR  ft  PUILISHER  •  850  TIrird  Aveaee  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 


Wley  New 


Bv  Robert  U.  Brown 


mujSMio  OAtty  fOM 


It’s  the  Same  All  Over 


THE  UPPER  VALI 


Paris  Winter  and  Summer  seasons. 

Newspaper  publishing  condi-  Andre  Bing,  general  manager 
tions  and  problems  are  the  same  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  and 
m  France  as  they  are  in  the  Walter  Kerr,  general  manager 
U.  S.  —  or,  vice  versa.  of  the  Times,  are  expecting 

The  newspapers  in  the  Prov-  higher  averages  at  the  end  of 
inces  are  successful  and  thriv-  this  year. 

ing.  Those  in  Paris  are  having  Both  papers  carry  a  fair 
their  difficulties.  As  in  New  amount  of  advertising  volume 
York  City,  the  morning  papers  although  comparative  figures 
are  the  most  successful  and  the  were  not  immediately  available, 
evening  papers  are  having  their  Although  the  Times  growth 
difficulties.  One  evening  paper,  has  not  been  up  to  the  fore- 
L’Humanite,  ceased  publication  casts  of  four  years  ago  it  is 
six  months  ago  and  one  more,  planning  for  expansion.  Early 
owned  by  a  large  publishing  next  year  it  will  move  from  61 
house,  is  being  curtailed  this  rue  LaFayette,  where  it  has 
Summer  and  is  expected  to  dis-  been  publishing  on  a  press  more 
appear  completely  in  a  few  than  50  years  old,  into  a  new  7- 
months.  Circulation  of  50,000-  story  building  at  37  rue  du 
60,000  daily  is  not  enough  to  Louvre  where  a  6-unit  press 
attract  advertisers  in  a  Paris  being  shipped  from  the  States 
newspaper.  will  be  installed.  Stereotype  and 

The  situation  of  the  press  in  other  production  equipment  is 
Paris  is  expected  to  be  worsened  also  being  sent  from  the  Times 
next  year  when  French  govern-  plant  in  New  York.  The  build- 
ment-controlled  radio  and  tele-  ing  is  being  erected  by  the 
vision  start  to  accept  advertis-  Societe  d’Imprimerie  de  la  rue 
ing  for  the  first  time.  It  is  be-  du  Louvre  adjacent  to  its  pres- 
lieved  that  some  advertisers  ent  printing  facilities  for  Le  when  a  bronze  plaque  was  pre- 
have  already  adopted  a  “wait-  Figaro,  a  French  daily.  sented  to  the  New  York  Timet 

and-see”  attitude  affecting  their  The  Herald  Tribune  plant  is  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  profes- 
current  expenditures  in  newspa-  located  at  21  rue  de  Berri,  just  sional  journalistic  society, 
pers.  off  the  Champs  Elysees,  where  The  plaque  was  unveiled  al 


WHICH  ONE  HAS  THE  TROPHY7— Both,  is  th*  answer,  as  TyW 
Resch.  left,  of  the  Bennington  (Vt.)  Banner  and  James  Wechsitr  e< 
the  Lebanon  (N.H.)  Valley  News  compare  their  prize-winning  paptn 
at  New  England  editors  meeting.  The  Banner  won  the  Ayer  trepliy 
for  typographical  excellence  this  year;  the  Valley  News  won  it  last  yur. 


nual  average  was  30,589.  In  be  transferred  to  Lenoir  to  be- 
1963  the  average  was  31,218.  come  president  and  publisher  of 
Last  year,  in  1964,  the  Times  the  News- Topic.  Kearney  Pearce, 
averaged  34,807.  long  time  editor  of  the  News- 

The  circulations  of  both  news-  Topic,  will  remain  as  general 
papers  fluctuate  between  the  manager. 
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circulation  was  9,000  daily  prise.”  The  News-Press  »■ 
while  the  rival  Herald  and  ranged  for  six  Scouts  and  E*’ 
World  were  at  140,000  and  200,-  plorers  to  spend  a  day  with  the 
000  respectively.  Mr.  Ochs  pub-  newspaper  to  promote  unde- 
lished  the  Times  until  1933,  two  standing  of  print  and  editori*! 
years  before  his  death.  production  processes. 
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In  a  iiiillion-dollar  program  to  help  food  processors  comply 
with  new  Food  and  Drug  Administration  requirements,  Humble 
developed  a  special  kind  of  grease  for  the  lubrication  of 
frankfurter  machines.  Today  the  food  processor  must  prove 
the  safety  of  any  non-food  that  can  possibly  get  into  his 
product  —  even  in  quantities  as  small  as  10  parts  per  million! 

Humble  has  also  proved  the  safety  of  many  other  petroleum 
products  used  in  making  rubber,  metal,  glass,  plastic  and 
paper  that  come  in  contact  with  food. 

Humble  fulfills  the  responsibility  of  leadership  by  sharing 
its  resources  —  by  helping  to  insure  safer  processing  of 
the  nation’s  food. 


. .  quality 

says  Memphis  advertising  agency  executive 
about  our  new  local  Sunday  rotogravure 
magazine 


interest 


Mid-South"  Sunday  Magazine 
of  The  Commercial  Appeal  J 

wins  praise  of  our  readers:  "Outstand-  Mm 

ing  magazine,"  "Significant  addition  to 
one  of  the  really  great  newspapers  of 
the  nation,"  "Portrays  the  image  of  the 
Mid-South  area,"  "Color  work  is  ter- 

THE  LOCAL  TOUCH  makes  the  differ-  ^ 
ence,  creating  the  heavy  cover  to  cover  1 

readership  which  moves  merchandise. 


ALL  TIME  HIGH  Sunday  circulation  of  270,519*  puts  this 
magazine  into  over  70%  of  Memphis  Metro  Area  homes  and 
Into  37%  of  the  homes  In  the  entire  76-County  Memphis  Mar¬ 
ket  Area.  *ABC  Publishers  Statement  3*3l-65 

Ask  /or  complete  details 


THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


Phone  526-881 1,  Direct  Dial  Code  901,  495  Union  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tennessee  38101 

Represented  by: 

METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC.,  260  Modison  Avenue,  New  York  City  *  Chicago  *  Detroit  *  Los  Angeles  *  Son  Francisco 
SCRIPPS*HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS,  General  Advertising  Department,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City  *  Chicago  *  Dallas  *  Detroit 
Los  Angeles  *  Son  Francisco  *  Cincinnati  *  Philadelphia 


